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to be there, was his 
only seat. One of 
the king's favorite 
ministers, Grumkow, 
with other officials, 
Was sent to interre 
gatehim. The prince, 
probably aware that 
nothing which he 
could now do could 
make matters worse 
than they actually 
were, displayed much 
spirit in the interview. 
Frankly avowing his 
intention to escape, 
he refused to make 
any disclosures which 
should implicate his 
fricnds, Grumkow 
insolently informed 
him that the use of 
the rack was not yet 
abolished in his ma- 
jesty's dominions, and 
that, if he were not 
more pliant, the ener- 
gies of that instru 
ment might be call 
etl into requisition, 
Frederick admitted 
afterward that his 
blood ran cold at that 
suggestion, Still he 
had the nerve to re- 
ply, according to the 
testimony of Wilhel- 
mina: 

** A hangman such 
as you naturally takes 
pleasure in talking of 
his tools and of his 

: trade. But on me 
FREDERICK IN PRISON. they will produce no 
effect. Ihave owned 
IIl.—THE MARRIAGE OF WILHELMINA every thing, and almost regret to have done so, 
AND THE RECONCILIATION. I ought not to degrade myself by answering the 

HE captive crown prince was conveyed from | questions of a scoundrel such as you are.” 
Wesel to the old castle of Mittenwalde, Grumkow gathered up his papers, and, with 
where he was imprisoned in a room without | his associate officials, departed,. probably medi- 
furniture or bed. An old chest, which chanced | tating upon his own prospects should the crown 
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prince ever become king of Prussia. The next 
day, September 5, the captive was taken from 
the castle of Mittenwalde and sent to the for- 
tress of Ciistrin, a small and quiet town about 
seventy miles from Berlin. The strong, dun- 
geon-like room in which he was incarcerated 
consisted of bare walls, without any furniture, 
the light being admitted by a single aperture, 
so high that the prince could not look out at it. 
He was divested of his uniform, of his sword, 
of every mark of dignity. Coarse, brown 


clothes of plainest cut were furnished him. | 


His flute was taken from him, and he was 
deprived of all books but the Bible and a 
few devotional treatises. He was allowed a 
daily sum, amounting to twelve cents of our 


money, for his food—eight cents for his dinner | 


and four for his supper. His food was pur- 


chased at a cook-shop near by, and cut for | 


him. 
knife. 


He was not permitted the use of a 


—but not for more than four minutes each 
time. A single tallow-candle was allowed 
him; but that was to be extinguished at seven 
o'clock in the evening. Thus deprived of all 


the ordinary comforts of life, the prince, in the | 


nineteenth year of his age, was consigned to an 
imprisonment of absolute solitude. For weeks 
and months he was left to his own agitating 


earthly hope, awaiting whatever doom his mer- 
ciless father might award to him. His jailers, 
not unmindful of the embarrassing fact that 
their captive might yet become king of Prussia, 


with their fate in his hands, gradually treated | 
him with all the secret kindness which they | 


dared to exhibit.! 

Though Wilhelmina was also a close prison- 
er in her apartment in the Berlin palace, and 
was fed upon the coarsest fare, she still had a 


the companionship of her governess, Madam 
Sonsfeld. It was rather a relief to the un- 
happy princess to be shut out from the pres- 
ence of her father and from the sound of his 
voice. She occasjonally obtained a smuggled 
letter from her mother, and even got one, in 
pencil, from her brother, full of expressions of 
tenderness. 

All the friends of Fritz were treated, by the 
infuriate father, with the most cruel severity. 





1 “A captain Fouqué comes to Ciistrin on duty or 
as a volunteer by-and-by. He is an old friend of the 
prince's; a ready-witted, hot-tempered, highly-esti- 
mable man. He is often with the prince. Their 
light is extinguished precisely at seven o'clock. 
‘Very well, lieutenant,’ he would say, ‘you have 
done your orders to the crown prince's light. But 
his majesty has no concern with captain Fouqué's 
candles,’ and thereupor would light a pair. Nay, I 
have heard of lieutenants who punctually blew out 
the prince’s light, as a matter of duty and command, 
and then kindled it again as a civility left free to hu- 
man nature. In short, his majesty's orders can only 
be fulfilled to the letter. Even in the letter his ma- 
jesty’s orders are severe enough.”—Car.y zg, ii. p. 
218, 


The door was opened three times a | 
day for ventilation—morning, noon, and night | 


| of the town. 
| doomed to beat hemp as a culprit for three 


| No merey was shown to any one who had ey er 
| given the slightest indication of sympathy with 
| the crown prince, A bookseller, who had fyy- 
| nished Fritz with French books, was cruelly ex 
| iled to the remote shores of the Baltic, on the 
extreme northern frontiers of Prussia, 4 
| French gentleman, count Montholieu, who 
| had loaned the crown prince money, would 
| probably have perished upon the scaffold had 
| he not escaped by flight. 
| to the gallows. 

There was a young lady in Potsdam by the 
name of Doris Ritter. She was the daughter 
| of highly respectable parents, and was of un- 
blemished character. As Fritz was extremely 
fond of music, and she played sweetly on the 
harpsichord, he loaned her pieces of music, and 
| oceasionally, under the eye of her parents, ac- 
companied her with the flute. The life of a 
colonel in garrison at Potsdam was so dull, that 
this innocent amusement was often quite a help 
in beguiling the weary hours. The young lady 
| was not beautiful, and there was no evidence of 
the slightest improprieties or of any approach 
even to flirtation. But the infuriate king, who, 
without the shadow of reason, could aceuse his 
own daughter of infamy, caused this young lady, 
under the pretext that she had been the guilty 


His effigy was nailed 


| intimate of his son, to be taken from her pa- 
| rents, to be delivered to the executioners, and 
thoughts, with the apparent blighting of every | 


to be publicly conveyed in a cart and whipped 
on the bare back through the principal streets 
She was then imprisoned and 


years, 

One’s faith in a superintending Providence is 
almost staggered by such outrages. It would 
seem that there could scarcely be any compen- 
sation even in the future world for so foul a 


| wrong inflicted upon this guileless and innocent 
girl. 
comfortable room, her musical instruments, and | 


There can be ro possible solution of the 
mystery but in the decree, ‘* After death cometh 
the judgment.” 

‘*¥t is impossible,” writes Lord Dover, ‘not 
to perceive that the real reason of his conduct 
was his enmity to his son; and that the crime 
of the poor girl was the having assisted in 
making the son’s existence more supportable. 
The intention of Frederick William apparently 
being, that the infliction of so infamous a pun- 
ishment in so public a manner should prevent 
the possibility of Frederick’s ever seeing her 
again.”* 

A court-martial was convened to pronounce 
sentence upon the crown prince and his con- 
federates. The court was appointed by the 
king, and consisted of three major-generals, 
three colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, three 


1 Voltaire, in his unreliable “ Vie Privée du Roi de 
Prusse,” t. ii. p. 51, says that when Frederick became 
king he settled upon Doris, who was then married 
and poor, an annuity of seventy-six dollars. Thie- 
bault, far more accurate, in his ‘Souvenirs de Vingt 
Ans de Séjour 4 Berlin,” says he gave her a pension of 
one hundred and fifty-six dollars. It does not speak 
well for Frederick that he could have so meanly re- 





quited so terrible a wrong. 
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majors, three captains, and three, belonging to 
the civil courts, called auditors, The court, 

thus composed of eighteen members, met on 

the 20th of October, 1730, in the little town of 

Coperick, a few miles from Berlin. Grumkow, 

well aware that these proceedings would attract 

the attention of every court in Europe, had per- 

suaded the king to submit to the formality of a 

court-martial. 

It was well understood that a verdict was to 
be returned in accordance with the wishes of | 
the king, and also that the king desired that no 
mercy should be shown to his son.' After a/| 


1 The first idea of Frederick William was to de- 
liver his son over to be condemned by the ordinary | 
tribunal of Prussia, well knowing that his judges | 
would never venture to decide except according to his 
wishes. Indeed he took a very summary as well as a | 
very certain mode of effecting this object; for when- | 
ever their sentiments were not approved by him he | 
was in the habit of going into the court where they 
sat and there distributing kicks and blows to all the 
Judges in turn, at the same time calling them rogues | 


session of six days the verdict of the court was 
rendered. The crime of the crown prince, in 
endeavoring to escape from the brutality of his 
father, was declared to be desertion, and the pen- 
alty was death. Lieutenant Keith was also de- 
clared to be a deserter, and doomed to die. But 
as he had escaped, and could not be recaptured, 
he was sentenced to be hanged in effigy, which 
effigy was then to be cut in four quarters and 
nailed to the gallows at Wesel. Lieutenant 
Katte, who certainly had not deserted, and 
whose only crime was that he had been a con- 
fidant of the crown prince in his plan to escape, 


| was condemned to imprisonment in a fortress 


for two years, some say for life. 

The king approved of the first two sentences 
of the court. The mildness of the last roused 
his indignation. ‘“ Katte,” he exclaimed, “is 


and blackguards! From men so circumstanced Fred- 
erick would have no chance of acquittal."—The Life of 
Frederick I1., by Lorp Dover, i. p. 38. 
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sword of the headsman, It is better that he 
should die than that justice depart out of the 
world.” His doom was thus fixed as irreversible 
as fate. 

Fortunately for the young man’s mother, she 
was in her grave. His father was at that time 
commandant of Koénigsberg, in high favor with 
the king. His illustrious grandfather on his 
mother’s side, field-marshal Wartensleben, was 
still living. For half a century he had worthily 
occupied the most eminent posts of honor. The 
tears, the agonizing entreaties of these friends 
were not of the slightest avail. ‘The king’s 
heart was as impervious to appeals for mercy 
as are the cliffs of Sinai, 

There are several letters stil remaining 
which lieutenant Katte wrote to his friends 


during those hours of anguish in which he was | 


awaiting his death. No one can read them 
without compassionate emotion and without 
execrating the memory of that implacable ty- 
rant who so unjustly demanded his execution. 
The young man wrote to the king a petition 
containing the following pathetic plea: 

“ Sire,—It is not to excuse myself that I ad- 
dress this letter to your majesty. But, moved 
by sincere repentance and heart-felt sorrow, I 
implore your clemency, and beseech you, sire, 
to have some consideration for my youth, which 
renders me capable of imprudence without any 
bad design. 

**God does not always follow the impulse of 
his justice toward sinners; but often, by his 
merey, reclaims those who have gone astray. 
And will not your majesty, sire, who are a re- 
semblance of the Divinity, pardon a criminal 
who is guilty of disobedience to his sovereign ? 
The hope of pardon supports me, and I flatter 
myself that your majesty will not cut me off in 
the flower of my age, but will give me time to 
prove the effect your majesty’s clemgncy will 
have on me. 


* Sire, I own that I am guilty. Will not 


your majesty grant me a pardon which God | 


never refuses to the greatest sinner who sin- 
cerely confesses his sins ? 
ready to shed even the last drop of my blood to 
show your majesty what grateful sentiments 
your clemency can raise in me.” 

It was allin vain, On Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 5, as the condemned young man was 


sitting alone in his prison cell, sadly awaiting | 


his doom, yet clinging to hopes of mercy, an 
officer entered with the startling intelligence 
that the carriage was at the door to convey him 
to the fortress of Ciistrin, at a few leagues dis- 
tance, where he was to be executed. For a 
moment the young man was greatly agitated, 
He soon, however, regained his equanimity, 
It must indeed have been a fearful communi- 
cation to one in the vigor of health, in the 
prime of youth, and surrounded by every thing 
which could render life desirable, ‘Iwo broth- 
er-officers and the chaplain accompanied him 
upon this dismal midnight ride, Silence, pious 
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guilty of high treason. He shall die by the | conversation, prayers, a 


I shall be always | 


$e 


nd occasional devotional 
|hymns occupied the hours. The dawn of 
| cold winter’s morning was just appearing 
| they reached the fortress. 
His companions had no heart to witness the 
| bloody execution of their friend and brother-of. 
ficer. The chaplain, Miiller, who had accom. 
| panied the condemned to Ciistrin, and als 
Besserer, the chaplain of the garrison theye. 
| were either obliged by their official position, or 
, were constrained by Christian sympathy, to ride 
| by his side in the death-cart to the scaffold, 
| Of the rest of his friends he took an affection- 
| ate leave, saying, ‘‘ Adieu, my brothers; may 
| God be with you evermore!” He was convey- 
ed to the rampart of the castle dressed in coarse 
brown garments, precisely like those worn by 
the prince. ; 
By order of the king, Fritz, who had also 
| been condemned to die and was awaiting his 
| doom, was brought down into a lower room of 
ithe fortress, before whose window the scaffold 
| was erected, that he might be compelled “to 
| see Katte die.” At his entrance the curtains 
were closed, shutting out the view of the court- 
yard. Upon the drawing of the curtains Fritz, 
to his horrer, beheld the scaffold draped in 
black on a level with the window, and directly 
before it. 
The unhappy crown prince was in an agony 
| of despair, Again and again he frantically ex- 
| claimed, “In the name of God, I beg you to 
stop the execution till I write to the king! | 
| am ready to renounce all my rights to the crown 
| if he will pardon Katte!” As the condemned 
was led by the window to ascend the scafiold, 
| Fritz cried out to him, in anguish as intense as 
| « generous heart can endure; “‘ Pardon me, my 
‘dear Katte, pardon me! Oh that this should 
| be what I have done for you!” 
| A smile flitted across Katte’s pallid features 
as he replied, ‘Death is sweet for a prince I 
love so well.” With fortitude he ascended the 
scaffold, The executioner attempted to band- 
age his eyes, but he resisted, and looking to 
| heaven, said, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I sur- 
render my soul!” Four grenadiers held Fritz 
with his face toward the window. Fainting, he 
fell senseless upon the floor. At the same mo- 
ment, by a single blow, Katte’s head rolled 
upon the scaffold, As the prince recovered 
consciousness he found himself still at the win- 
dow in full view of the headless and gory corpse 
of his friend. Another swoon consigned him 
to momentary unconsciousness, ' 
The body of Katte remained upon the scaf- 


as 


| 
| 





1 “The prince had been some weeks in his prison 
| at Ciistrin when one day an old officer, followed by four 


| grenadiers, entered his chamber weeping. Frederick 
| had no doubt that he was to be made a head shorter. 
| But the officer, still in tears, ordered the grenadiers 
| to take him to the window and hold his head out of 
| it, that he might be obliged to look on the execution 

of his friend Katte upon a scaffold expressly built for 
| that purpose. He saw, stretched out his hand, and 
| fainted. The father was present at this exhibition.” 
| —Memoirs of the Life of Voltaire, p. 26. 
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FREPERIOK AT KATTE'S EXROUTION, 


fold during the short wintry day, and at night | tears gushed from his eyes, He for some time 
was buried in one of the bastions of the for-| refused to take any nourishment, It seemed 
tress. This cruel tragedy was enacted more than | to him now that every hope in life was forever 
acentury ago; but there are few who even now | blighted. He had no doubt that his own death 
can read the record without having their eyes | was fully decided upon, and that he would soon 
flooded through the conflicting emotions of sym- | be led to his execution. In his moments of 
pathy for the sufferers and indignation against | delirious anguish he at times longed for death 
the tyrant who could perpetrate such crimes, to come as speedily as possible, And again it 
When Frederick returned to consciousness | seemed awful to have his young life—for h 

his misery plunged him into a high fever. De- | was then but eighteen years of age—cus off by 
lirium ensued, during which chaplain Miller, | the bloody sword," 

who remained with him, says that he frequent. | 

ly attempted to destroy himself. As the fever! 1 «General Ginkel, the Dutch embassador, here told 
abated and he decame more tranquil floods of me of an interview he had with the king. The king 
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Chaplain Miiller seems to have enjoyed the 
confidence of the king to an unusual degree. 
He was ordered to remain at Ciistrin, and to 
have daily interviews with the prince, to instruct 
him in religion. 
inently a religious man. 
body and the mind of the prince in every way, 
he expressed great anxiety for the salvation of 
his soul. It is not strange that the example of 
such a father had staggered the faith of the son. 
Illogically he renounced that religion which 
condemned, in the severest terms, the conduct 
of the father, and which caused the king often 
to tremble upon his throne, appalled by the dec- 
laration, ** Know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.” 

The young prince had also become dissolute 
in life. The sacred volume denounced such a 
career as offensive to God, as sure to bring 
down upon the guilty prince the Divine dis- 
pleasure in this life, and, if unrepented of, in 
the life to come. No man who believes the 
Bible to be true can, with any comfort what- 
ever, indulge in sin. The prince wished to in- 
dulge his passions without restraint. He there- 
fore, thus living, found it to be a necessity to 
renounce that religion which arrayed against 
his sinful life all the terrors of the final judg- 
ment. <A wicked life and true Christian faith 
can not live in peace together. The one or 


the other must be abandoned. Frederick chose 
to abandon Christian faith. 
It seems that the crown prince had an in- 


quiring mind, He was interested in meta- 
physical speculations. He had adopted, per- 
haps, as some excuse for his conduct, the doc- 
trine of predestination, that God hath foreor- 
dained whatsoever cometh to pass. The idea 
that there is a power, which Hume calls philo- 
sophical necessity, which Napoleon calls des- 
tiny, which Calvin calls predestination, by which 
all events are controlled, and that this necessity 
is not inconsistent with free agency, is a doc- 
trine which ever has commanded the assent, 
and probably ever will, of many of the strongest 
thinkers in the world. 

“The heresy about predestination,” writes 
Carlyle, ‘‘or the election by free grace, as his 
majesty terms it, according to which a man 
is preappointed, from all eternity, either to 
salvation or the opposite, which is Fritz’s no- 
tion, and indeed Calvin's, and that of many 


benighted creatures, this editor among them, | 


appears to his majesty an altogether shocking 
one. What! may not deserter Fritz say to 
himself, even now, or in whatever other deeps 


harbors most monstrous wicked designs, not fit to be 
spoken of in words. It is certain, if he continue in 
the mind he is in at present, we shall see scenes here 
as wicked and bloody as any that were ever heard of 
since the creation of the world. He will sacrifice his 
whole family—every body, except Grumkow, being, 
as he imagines, in conspiracy against him. All these 
things he said with such imprecations and disordered 
jooks, foaming at the month all the while, as it was 
terrible either to see or hear.”—Diokens's Dispatch, 
ith December, 1730, 


The king professed to be em- | 
While torturing the | 


of sin he may fall into, ‘I was foredoome; ¢, 
it. How could I or how can I help it? The 
mind of his majesty shudders as if looking 
the edge of an abyss.” 

Chaplain Miiller was especially directed t, 
argue with Frederick upon this point, and, jj 
possible, to convert him to Christianity, The 
correspondence which ensued between the king 
and Miiller is preserved. The king wrote to 
the chaplain, under date of November 3, 1730. 

**T have been assured that you are an hones 
and pious clergyman, and a faithful minister 
of the word of God. Since, therefore, you are 
going to Ciistrin, on account of the execution 
of lieutenant Katte, I command you, after the 
execution, to pay a visit to the prince royal: 
to reason with him and to represent to him that 
whosoever abandons God is also abandoned by 
God; and that, when God has abandoned a 
man, and has taken away his grace from him, 
that man is incepable of doing what is ood, 
and can only do what is evil. You will exhort 
him to repent, and to ask pardon for the many 
sins he has committed, and into which he has 
seduced others, one of whom has been just pun- 
ished with death. 

“If you then find the prince contrite and 
| humble, you will engage him to fall on his knees 
with you, to ask pardon of God with tears of 
penitence. But you must proceed with pru- 
dence and circumspection, for the prince is cun- 
ning. You will represent to him also, in a 
proper manner, the error he labors under in 
believing that some are predestinated to one 
thing and some to another; amd that thus he 
who is predestinated to evil ean do nothing but 
evil, and he who is predestinated to good can 
do nothing but good, and that consequently 
we can change nothing of what is to happep--a 
dreadful error, especially in what regards our 
salvation. 

** Now, as I hope that his present situation, 
and the execution which has just taken place 
before his eyes, will touch and soften his heart, 
and will lead him to better sentiments, I charge 
you, as you value your conscience, to do all 
that is Givi possible to represent forcibly 
to the prince these things; and particularly in 
what relates to predestination to convince him, 
by means of passages from the Scriptures, 
which satisfactorily prove what Igvish you to 
advance.” 

This letter was addressed to the ‘reverend, 
well-beloved, and faithful,” and was signed, 
“vour affectionate king.” Though the king 
had not yet announced any intention of sparing 
the life of his son, and probably was fully re- 
solved upon his execution, he was manifestly 
| disturbed by the outery against his proceedings 
raised in all the courts of Europe. Three days 
| before the king wrote the above letter the em- 
peror of Germany, Charles VI., had written 
to him, with his own hand, earnestly interced- 
ing for the crown prince. In addition to the 
letter the emperor, through his minister Secken- 
| dorf, had presented a very firm remonstrance. 


over 








He announced to Frederick William that prince | 


Frederick was a prince of the empire, and that 
he was entitled to the protection of the laws of 
the Germanic body; that the heir-apparent of 
the Prussian monarchy was under the safe- 


guard of the Germanic empire, and that the | 


king was bound to surrender to this tribunal the 
accused and the documents relative to this trial. 

The emperor was probably induced to this 
decisive course not merely by motives of hu- 
manity, but also by the consideration that by 
thus saving the life of Frederick he would for- 


ever attach him to the interests of the house | 


of Austria. ‘The kings of Poland and Sweden 


also wrote to the king, earnestly interceding for | 


the life of the crown prince. 
The king was at first much incensed by these 
attempts at interference. It was not safe for 


him to bid defiance to the opinions of the civil- | 


ized world. Emotions of anger and mortifica- 
tion struggled in the bosom of the king. 
tain Guy Dickens, secretary of Dubourgay, 
writes : 


“The king of Prussia can not sleep. The 


officers ‘sit up with him every night, and in his | 


slumbers he raves and talks of spirits and ap- 
paritions.” 

He drank deeply, wandering about by night 
as if possessed by fiends. ‘*He has not,” 
writes captain Dickens, “ gone to bed sober for 
a month past.” Once he rose, about midnight, 
and with a candle in his hand entered the apart- 
ment of the queen, apparently in a state of ex- 
treme terror, saying that there was something 
haunting him. His agitation was so great that 
a bed was made up for him there. 

Two days after the death of Katte, the king 
wrote to chaplain Miiller, under date of Novem- 
ber 7, 1730. a letter closing with the following 
words: 

** As God often by wondrous guidance, strange 
paths, and thorny steps, will bring men into the 
kingdom of Christ, so may our Divine Redeemer 
help that this prodigal son be brought into His 
communion; that his godless heart be beaten 
until it is softened and changed; and so he be 
snatched from the claws of Satan. This grant 
us, the Almighty God and Father, for our Lord 


Jesus Christ and His passion and death’s sake. | 


Amen! Iam, for the rest, your well-atfection- 
ed king, Frederick William.” 

The prince supposed that the object of Miil- 
ler’s visits was to prepare him for his death. 
But upon receiving the full assurance that his 
father contemplated pardoning him, should 
there be evidence of repentance, he promised 
to take an oath of entire submission to his fa- 
ther’s will. Seven commissioners were sent to 
the prison of Ciistrin, on the 19th of November, 
to administer this oath with the utmost solem- 
nity. He was conducted to the church, A 
large crowd was in attendance. A sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion was preached. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered to him. And then he audibly repeated 
the oath and attached to it his signature. 
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From the church the prince was conducted, 
not back to his prison in the fortress, but to a 
| town mansion, which was assigned as his resi- 
dence. His sword was restored to him. But 
he was still not fully liberated. Officials, ap- 
pointed by his father, surrounded him, who 
watched and reported all his movements. The 
first act of the young prince, upon reaching his 
apartment after this partial liberation, was to 
write as follows to his father. 
letter as translated by Carlyle: 


We give the 


“Custis, November 19, 17380. 
** ALL-SERENEST AND ALL-GRACIOUSEST Fa- 
THER,—To your royal majesty, my all-gra- 
| ciousest Father, I have, by my disobedience as 
Their subject and soldier, not less than by my 
undutifulness as Their son, given occasion to a 
| just wrath and aversion against me. With 
{the all-obedientest respect I submit myself 
| wholly to the grace of my most All-gracious 
Father, and beg him most All-graciously to par- 
don me, as it is not so much the withdrawal of 
my liberty, in a sad arrest, as my own thoughts 
of the fault I have committed that have brought 
me to reason, who, with all-obedientest respect 
and submission, continue till my end my All- 
graciousest king’s and Father's faithfully-obe- 

dientest servant and son, FREDERICK.” 


Here, in the little town of Ciistrin, in a house 
very meagerly furnished, the crown prince es- 
tablished upon the humblest 
scale. The prince was allowed to wear his 
He was debarred 
of all amusements, and was forbidden to read, 
write, or speak French. ‘To give him employ- 
ment, he was ordered to attend regularly the 
sittings of the Chamber of Counselors of that 
district, though he was to take his scat as the 
youngest member. ‘Three persons were ap- 
pointed constantly to watch over him. Lord 
Dover writes : 

“His diet was regulated at a sum which 
made it barely sufficient to prevent actual 
starvation. His apartment was most miser- 
able, and almost entirely devoid of furniture. 
He was in great want of linen, and of others 
| of the first necessaries of life. At nine o'clock 
at night his candle was taken from him; while 
| pen, ink, paper, and books were alike denied 
| him.” 

‘* His very flute,” Carlyle writes, ‘‘ most in- 
|nocent ‘ Princess,’ as he used to call his flute 
lin old days, is denied him ever since he came 
|to Ciistrin, But by degrees he privately gets 
| her back and consorts much with her; wails 
| forth, in beautiful adagios, emotions for which 
there is no other utterance at present. He has 
liberty of Ciistrin and the neighborhood.. Out 
of Ciistrin he is not to lodge any night without 
leave had of the Commandant.” 

While these sad scenes were transpiring the 
princess Wilhelmina was held in close captivity 
in her apartment at the palace in Berlin. The 
king had convened a council ot eight clergymen, 
and had put to them the question whether a 


his household 


sword, but not his uniform. 








| 
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father had not a right to give his daughter in 
wedlock to whom he pleased. Much to the 
honor of these clergymen they replied, with but 
one exception, in the negative. 

The queen remained firm in her determina- 
tion that Wilhelmina should marry the prince 
of Wales. The king was equally inflexible in 
his resolve that she should not marry the prince 
of Wales. The queen occasionally had inter- 
views with Wilhelmina, when they wept together 
over their disappointments and trials. The 
spirited young princess had no special predilec- 
tions for the English prince. But she was firm 
in her resolve not to have a repugnant husband 
forced upon her. On the night of the 27th of 
January, 1731, as the queen was about to leave 
Berlin for Potsdam, she said to her daughter : 

“Be firm, my child. Trust in my manage- 
ment. Only swear to me, on your eternal sal- 
vation, that never, on any compulsion, will you 
marry another than the prince of Wales. Give 
me that oath.” 

But Wilhelmina evaded the oath upon the 
ground of religious scruples. Anxiety, contine- 
ment, and bad diet had so preyed upon her 
health that she was reduced almost to a skele- 
ton. The following extract from her journal 
gives a graphic account of her painful condi- 
tion: 

“T was shut up in my bedchamber, where I 
saw nobody, and continued always to fast. I 
was really dying of hunger. I read as long as 


there was daylight, and made remarks upon 


what I read. My health began to give way. I 
became as thin as a skeleton from want of food 
and exercise, One day Madame De Sonsfeld 
and myself were at table, looking sadly at one 
another, having nothing to eat but soup made 
with salt and water and a ragout of old bones, 
full of hairs and other dirt, when we heard a 
knocking at the window. Surprised, we rose 
hustily to see what it was. We found a raven 
with a morsel of bread in its beak, which it laid 
down on the sill of the window so soon as it 
saw us, and flew away. ‘Tears came into our 
eyes at this adventure. ‘Our lot is very de- 
plorable,’ said I to my governess, ‘ since it even 
touches the creattres devoid of reason. They 
have more compassion for us than men, who 
treat us with so much cruelty.’” 

The raven was a tame one, which had got 
lost and was seeking for its home. The story, 
however, spread, and created great sympathy 
for the imprisoned princess, There was a large 
number of French refugees in Berlin. With 
characteristic kindness, at the risk of incurring 
the royal displeasure, they sent daily a basket 
of food, which was placed in a situation from 
which Wilhelmina’s maids could easily convey 
the contents to her, while compassionate sen- 
tries kindly looked the other way. The prin- 
cess wrote to her father, imploring permission 
to receive the sacrament, from which she had 
been debarred for nearly a year. The reply 
from her father was couched in the following 
terms : 


‘**My blackguard daughter may receive the 
sacrament.” 

Her sisters were now permitted occasional]; 
to visit her, and her situation became some- 
what ameliorated. On the 10th of May Wij- 
helmina received a letter from her mother which 
caused her to wring her hands in anguish, |; 
informed her that the next day a deputation 
was to call upon her, from the king, to insist 
upon her giving her consent to marry the prince 
of Baireuth. The letter was as follows: 

** All is lost, my deat daughter. The king 
is determined, at all hazards, upon your mar- 
riage. I have sustained several dreadful con- 
tests on this subject, but neither my prayers nor 
my tears have had any effect. Eversman has 
orders to make the purchases necessary for your 
marriage. You must prepare yourself to lose 
Madam Sonsfeld. ‘The king is determined to 
have her degraded with infamy if you do not 
obey him. Some one will be sent to persuade 
you. In God’s name consent to nothing, and 
God will support you in it. A prison is better 
than a bad marriage. Adieu, my dear daugh- 
ter! I expect every thing from your firmness,” 

| A deputation of four ministers, headed by 

baron Grumkow, the next day presented them- 
selves to the princess. ‘To overawe Wilhel- 
|mina they approached her with all the so- 
lemnity of state. Grumkow opened the con- 
ference : 

‘*Obey the wishes of the king,” said he, 
‘‘and*the royal favor will be restored to you. 
Refuse to do it, and no one can tell what will 
be the doom which will fall upon your mother, 
your brother, and yourself.” 

They all united their entreaties, arguments, 
prayers, and threats, The princess was in a 
state of terrible agitation. Almost distracted 
she paced the floor. That she might have a 
little time to reflect, the four deputies retired 
| into the recess of a window. One of them, M. 
| Tulmier, then approached the princess, and in 
| a low tone of voice said to her: 
| Do not resist any longer. Submit to what- 
ever is required of you, £ will answer with my 
| life that the marriage will never really take 
| place. It is necessary, at whatever cost, to ap- 
| pease the king for the present. I will explain 
| to the queen that this is the only means of ob- 
taining a favorable declaration from the king 
of England.” 

Thus influenced, she yielded. Tears flood- 
ed her eyes and her voice was broken with sobs 
as she said, ‘* I am ready to sacrifice myself for 
the peace of the family.” The deputation with- 
drew, leaving the princess in despair. Baron 
Gramkow conveyed to the king the pleasing 
intelligence of her submission. She imme- 
diately wrote to her mother, as follows : 

“*T have hardly strength enough to trace 
these lines. My state is altogether worthy of 
pity. It is not any menaces, however violent 
they may have been, which have compelled my 
consent to the king’s wishes. An interest still 
more dear to me has determined me to this sac- 








GRUMKOW'S CONFERENCE WITI WILIELMINA. 


rifice. 


of all the unhappiness which your majesty has | were refuted to me beforehand. 
My too sensible heart has been pen- | ty yourself had proposed to him the prince of 
| Baireuth as a fit alliance for me. I 


endured. 
etrated by the touching details you have latterly 
made of them. 

“You have been willing to suffer forme. Is 
it not much more natural that I should sacri- 
fice myself for you, and that I should finish, 
once for all, this fatal division in the family ? 
Could T balance a moment between the choice 
of unhappiness for myself and the pardon of 
my brother? What dreadful discourses have 
there not been held to me on this subject! I 
tremble when I think of them. All the objec- 


| my resolution. 





I have been till now the innocent cause | tions I could allege against the king's proposal 


Your majes- 


can not 
therefore imagine that you will disapprove of 
Besides, necessity is not to be 
resisted. I shall have the henor to offer a 
more circumstantial detail of the whole trans- 
action to your majesty when I shall be permit- 
ted co throw myself at your feet. I can under- 
stand easily what must be your grief on the 
occasion. It is that which touches me the 
most.” 

The king, in response to the report of Baron 
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Grumkow, which was so gratifying to him, sent 
the same evening the following note to Wilhel- 
mina: 

“T am delighted, my dear Wilhelmina, that 
you are so submissive to the wishes of your 
father. 
and I will never abandon you. I will take care 
of you all my life, and will endeavor to prove 
to you that I am your very affectionate father.” 

The next morning the princess received the 
following cruel epistle from her mother : 

“You have cut me to the heart; and have 
inflicted on me the greatest misery I ever en- 
dured. I had placed all my hope in you, in 
consequence of my ignorance of your charac- 
ter. You have had the address to disguise to 
me the bad propensities of your heart, and the 
baseness of your disposition. I repent a thou- 
sand times the kindness I have shown you, the 
care I have taken of your education, and all 
that I have suffered on your account. I no 
longer acknowledge you as my daughter, and 
shall, in future, never regard you but as my 
most cruel enemy; since it is you who have 
sacrificed me to my persecutors, who now tri- 
umph over me. Never count upon me again. 
I vow eternal hatred to you, and will never for- 
give you.” 

Soon after, the king returned to Berlin and 
summoned his daughter to his presence. He 
received her very graciously. The queen, how- 
ever, remained quite unreconciled, and was loud 
in the expression of her anger: “I am dis- 
graced, vanquished, and my enemies are tri- 
umphant!” she exclaimed. Her chagrin was 
so great that she fell quite sick. To a few 
words of sympathy, which her child uttered, 


The good God will bless you for it; | 


not utter a word, and changed color so often 
that we thought she would faint. 
| went to my heart. I remained as immovab]e 
jas she, Every one present appeared ful] of 
| consternation.” 

The prince retired to his chamber, to be pre- 

sented to the royal family at the review tho 
next day. Wilhelmina passed a miserable 
night. She could not sleep, and in the morn- 
ing found herself so ill that she begged to be 
|excused from the review. She also greatly 
dreaded encountering the coarse jests of hey 
father. But she could not be released from 
the review. Both she and her mother were 
compelled to go. In an open carriage the 
queen and princess, with attendant ladies of 
the court, passed before the line. The mar- 
quis of Schwedt, whom the princess had so em- 
phatically discarded, was at the head of his 
regiment. He seemed “swollen with rage,” 
and saluted the royal party with his eyes turned 
away. The royal carriages were then with- 
| drawn to a little distance that the ladies might 
| witness the spectacle. 

“Such a show for pomp and circumstance, 
Wilhelmina owns, as could not be equaled in 
the world; such wheeling, rhythmic coalescing 
|and unfolding, accurate as clock-work, far and 
wide ; swift, big column here hitting big column 
there, at the appointed place and moment ; with 
their volleyings and trumpetings, bright uni- 
forms, and streamers, and field music, in equip- 


Her state 


|ment and manceuvre perfect all, to the mean- 


she replied: ‘‘ Why do you pretend to weep? | 


It is you who have killed me.” 

Frederick William was in high spirits. Many 
distinguished strangers were invited to his 
court, and they were received with great mag- 
nificence. 


There were costly and showy enter- | 


tainments, served by ‘‘six-and-twenty black- | 


amoors,” bands of music, with much pomp of 


etiquette, and reviews of the giant guard and | queen, with frigid civility, searcely recognized 


of the marvelously drilled army. Preparations 
were made for a review of great splendor on 
Monday} the 28th of May. The Prince of Bai- 
reuth was invited, though neither the queen nor 
Wilhelmina were aware of it. At the early 
hour of seven o'clock of the preceding evening 
the king went to bed, that he might be fresh 
for the review on the morrow. 
guests were left to be entertained by the queen 
and the princess. Just as they were passing 
in to supper the sound of carriage wheels ap- 
proaching the foot of the grand staircase was 


est drummer or black kettle-drummer ; supreme 
drill sergeant playing on the thing as on his 
huge piano, several square miles in area.” 

As the ladies of the court were gazing upon 
this spectacle an officer rode up to the royal 
carriage, cap in hand, and said that he was di- 
rected to present, to the queen and princess, 
his highness the prince of Baireuth. Imme- 
diately a tall young man, in rich dress and of 
very courtly air, rode up to the carriage and 
saluted his future mother and his destined 
bride. His reception was very chilling. The 


his low bow. Wilhelmina, faint from fasting, 


| anxiety, and sleeplessness, was so overcome by 


His high-born | 


heard in the court-yard. As that was an honor | 


conferred only upon princes the queen was a 
little surprised, and sent to inquire who had 
arrived. To her consternation she found that 
it was the prince of Baireuth, 

“The head of Medusa,” writes the princess, 
“*never produced such horror as did this piece 
of news to the queen, For some time she could 


her emotions that she fell back upon her seat 
in a swoon. 

Wilhelmina had never seen the prince of 
Wales. Her mother had not attempted to con- 
ceal from her that he was exceedingly plain in 
person, slightly deformed, weak in intellect, and 
debased by his debaucheries. But the ambi- 
tious queen urged these considerations not as 
objections but as incentives to the marriage. 
“You will be able,” she said, ‘to have him en- 
tirely under your direction. You will thus be 
virtually king of England, and can exert a pow- 


| erful control over all the nations of Europe.” 


These considerations, however, did not influ- 
ence the princess so much as they did her 
mother. She had never taken any special in- 
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terest in her marriage with the prince of Wales. 
Indeed, at times she had said that nothing should 
ever induce her to marry him. 

The first glance at the prince of Baireuth pre- 
possessed the prin;ess in his favor, She sub- 
sequently, when better acquainted with bim, 
described him in the following terms: 

‘‘The prince is tall, well made, and has a 
noble air. His features are neither handsome 
nor regular; but his countenance, which is 
open, engaging, and very agreeable, stands him 
in the place of beauty. He is of a hasty tem- 
per, and replies with quickness and without em- 
barrassment. Though his nature is inclined 
to anger, he knows so well how to overcome it 
that it is never perceived, and no one has ever 
suffered by it. He is very gay. His conver- 
sation is very agreeable, though he has some 
difficulty in making himself intelligible from 
lisping so much. His conception is quick, and 
his intellect penetrating. ‘The goodness of his 
heart gains him the attachment of all who 
know him. He is generous, charitable, com- 
passionate, polite, engaging, and enjoys very 
equal spirits. The only fault I know in him is 
too much levity, which I must mention here, as 
otherwise I should be accused of partiality. 
He has, however, much corrected himself of 
it.” 

The next Sunday, June 3, the betrothal took 
place with great magnificence. The ceremony 
was attended by a large concourse of distin- 
guished guests. Lord Dover says that the 


very evening of the day of the betrothing a 


courier arrived from England with dispatches 
announcing that the English court had yielded 
to all the stipulations demanded by the king 
of Prussia in reference to the marriage of Wil- 
helmina to the prince of Wales, It was now 
too late to retract. Probably both the king 
and Wilhelmina were gratified in being able to 
decline the offer. But the chagrin of the queen 
was terrible. She fell into a violent fever, and 
came near dying, reproaching her daughter with 
having killed her. 

There seems to be no end to the complica- 
tions and troubles of this royal family. It is 
said that Wilhelmina, to soothe her mother, 
treated her betrothed with great coldness; that 
her younger sister Charlotte fell deeply in love 
with the prince of Baireuth, and endeavored to 
win him to herself; and that the prince him- 
self, attracted by warmth on the one hand and 
coldness on the other, was quite disposed to 
make the exchange.' The king, irritated by 
these interminable annoyances, and the victim 
of chronic petulance and ill-nature, recom- 
menced his brutal treatment of his daughter. 

While these scenes were transpiring the 
crown prince was at Ciistrin, upon probation, 
being not yet admitted to the presence of his 
father. He seems to have exerted himself to 
the utmost to please the king, applying him- 
self diligently to become familiar with all the 


1 Life of Frederick I1., by Lonp Dover, i. p. 127. 
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| tedious routine and details of the administra- 

tion of finance, police, and the public domains, 
| Fritz was naturally very amiable. He was con- 
sequently popular in the little town in which he 
resided, all being ready to do every thing in 
| their power to serve him. The income still 
| allowed him by his father was so small that he 
| would have suffered from poverty had not the 
gentry in the neighborhood, regardless of the 
prohibition to lend money to the prince, con- 
tributed secretly to replenish his purse. 

A year and a Gay had elapsed since the fa- 
| ther had seen the son. On the 15th of August 
the king, being on a journey, stopped for a cou- 
| ple of hours at Ciistrin, and held an interview 
with Fritz, The monarch was attended by a 
retinue of several hundred persons. The scene 
which ensued is described by Grumkow, in his 
summary of what took place at Ciistrin on the 
15th of August, 1731. The king sent for the 
prince to be brought before him at the govern- 
ment house. As Fritz entered he fell upon his 
knees at his father’s feet. The king coldly or- 
dered him to rise, saying : 

** You will now recall to mind what passed a 
year and a day ago—how scandalously you be- 
haved, and what a godless enterprise you un- 
dertook. As I have had you about me from 
the beginning, and must know you well, I did 
all in the world that was in my power, by kind- 
ness and by harshness, to make an honorable 
man of you. As I rather suspected your evil 
purposes I treated you in the harshest and 
sharpest way in the Saxon camp, in hopes 
you would consider yourself, and take anoth- 
er line of conduct; would confess your faults to 
me, and beg forgiveness. But allin vain. You 
grew ever more stiff-necked. You thought to 
sarry it through with your headstrong humor. 
But hark ye, my lad, if thou wert sixty or sev- 
enty instead of eighteen, thou couldst not cross 
my resolutions. And as up to this date I have 
managed to sustain myse!f against ahy comer, 
there will be methods found to bring thee to 
reason too, 

** Have I not, on all occasions, meant honor- 
ably by you? Last time I got wind of your 
debts did I not, as a father, admonish you to 
tell me all? I would pay all; you were only 
to tell me the truth; whereupon you said there 
were still two thousand thalers beyond the sum 
named. I paid these also, at once, and fancied 
I had made peace with you. And then it was 
found, by-and-by, you owed many thousands 
more. And as you knew you could not pay, 
it was as good as if the money had been stolen 
—not to reckon how the French vermin, Mon- 
tholieu and partner, cheated you with their 
new loans. 

“Nothing touched me so much as that you 
had not any trust in me. All this that I was 
doing for the aggrandizement of the House, 
the Army, and the Finances, could only be for 
you, if you made yourself worthy of it. I here 
declare that I have done all things to gain your 
friendship, and all has been in vain.” 
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The crown prince, either deeply touched with 
penitence or affecting to be so, again threw 
himself upon his knees before his father, as if 
imploring pardon. The king continued : 


‘Was it not your intention to go to En- | 
| 


gland ?” 

* Yes,” the prince replied. 

**Then hear what the consequences would 
have been. 
the greatest misery. I could not but have sus- 
pected she was the author of the business. 
Your sister I would have cast for life into a 
place where she would never have seen sun | 
or moon again. 
Hanover, and burn and ravage; if it had 
cost me life, land, and people. Your thought- 
less and godless conduet, see what it was lead- 
ing to. I intended to employ you in all man- | 
ner of business, civil and military. But how, 
after such action, could I show your face to my 
officers ?” 

Here the young prince made the most solemn | 
promises to try to regain his father’s favor. The 
king then asked: “ Was it thou that temptedst 
Katte, or did Katte tempt thee?” Fritz prompt- 
ly replied, ‘‘I tempted Katte.” 
rejoined the king, *‘to hear the truth from you, 
at any rate.” 


yes, 


The king then rattled on without waiting for | 


replies: ‘*‘ How do you like your Ciistrin life ? 
Do you still have as much aversion to Wuster- 
hausen, and to wearing your shroud, as you called 
your uniform? Likely enough my company 
does not suit you. Ihave no French manners, 
and can not bring out witty sayings in the cox- 
comb way; and I truly consider all that as a 
thing to be thrown to the dogs. 


character, But you can now say what you) 
have got by your caprices and obstinate heart, 
hating every thing that I liked, and if I dis- 
tinguished any one, despising him. If an offi- 
cer was put in arrest, you took to lamenting 
about him. Your real friends, who intended 
your good, you hated and calumniated. Those 
who flattered you and encouraged your bad pur- 
pose you caressed, You see what that has come 
to. In Berlin, in all Prussia, for some time back, 
nobody asks after you, whether you are in the 
world or not. And were it not that one or 


the other coming from Ciistrin, who reports 
you as playing tennis, or wearing French hair- | 


bags, nobody would know whether you were 
dead or alive.” 

Grumkow then goes on to relate, quite in 
detail, that the king took up the subject of 
theology. ‘He set forth the horrible results 
of that absolute decree notion which makes God 
the author of sin; and that Jesus Christ died | 
only for some.” The prince declared that he | 
had thoroughly renounced that heresy. ‘The | 
king then added: 

“When godless fellows about you speak 
against your duties to God, the king, and your 
country, fall instantly on your knees and pray | 
with your whole soul to Jesus Christ to deliv er | 


Your mother would have got into | 


Then on with my army to| 


**T am glad,” | 


I am a Ger- | 
man prince, and mean to live and die in that | 





you from such wickedness, and lead you on 
better ways. And if it come in earnest fron, 
your heart, Jesus, who would have all mey 
saved, will not leave you unheard,” 

‘The crown prince, with what degree of sjn- 
cerity we know not, was now in tears, 
trating himself before his majesty, he kissed 
his feet. ‘The king, much moved, was in tears 
also, and retired to another room. 

“It being his majesty’s birthday,” writes 
Grumkow, “the prince, in deep emotion, fol- 
| lowed his father, and, again fulling prostrate, 
testified such heart-felt joy, gratitude, and af- 
fection over this blessed anniversary as quite 
touched the heart of the king, who at last 
clasped him in his arms, and hurried out to 
avoid sobbing aloud. The crown prince fol- 
| lowed his majesty, and, in the presence of many 
hundred people, kissed his majesty’s feet, and 
| was again embraced by his majesty, who said, 

| ‘Behave well, as I see you mean, and I will 

take care of you.’ Which words,” writes 

Grumkow, ‘‘ threw the crown prince into such 
| an ecstasy of joy as no pen can express,” 

Two events occurred at this time highly char- 
acteristic of the king. ‘There was a nobleman 
| by the name of Schlubhut, occupying a high 
| official position, who was found a defaulter to 
the amount of a sum equal to twenty-five thou- 
|sand dollars. The supreme court sentenced 
lhim to three or four years’ imprisonment. 

The king was indignant at the mildness of the 
sentence. ‘* What,” said he, “when the pri- 
vate thief is sent to the gallows, shall a noble- 
man and a magistrate escape with fine and im- 
prisonment ?” Schlubhut was immediately sent 
to prison. All night long he was disturbed 
with the noise of carpentering in the castle 
| square in front of his cell. © In the morning he 
saw directly before his window a huge gallows 
erected. Upon that gallows he was immedi- 
ately hung; and his body was left to swing in 
the wind for several days, some say for weeks. 

Soon after a soldier, six feet three inches 
tall, the ringleader of a gang, broke into a 
house and robbed it of property to the amount 
of about five thousand dollars. He was sen- 
tenced to be hung. We give the result in the 
words of Carlyle: 

“ Friedrich Wilhelm feels this sad contrast very 
much; the more as the soldier is his own chat- 
tel withal, and of superlative inches, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm flames up into wrath; sends off 
swift messengers to bring these judges, one and 
| all, instantly into his presence. The judges are 
| still in their dressing-gowns, shaving, break- 
fasting. ‘They make what haste they can. 
So soon as the first three or four are a 
| to be in the ante-room, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
extreme impatience, has them called in; onde 
discoursing with them upon the tw6 weights and 
two measures. Apologies, subterfuges do but 
provoke him farther. It is not long till he 
starts up growling terribly, ‘Ye scoundrels, 
how could you?’ and smites down upon the 
crown of them with the royal cudgel itself. 


Pros- 


| 





| 
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DISCIPLINING 


Fancy the hurry-scurry, the unforensic atti- 
tudes and pleadings! Royal cudgel rains 
blows right and left. Blood is drawn, crowns 
cracked, crowns nearly broken; and several 
judges lost a few teeth and had their noses 
battered before they could get ont. 
ond relay, meeting them in this dilapidated 
state on the staircases, dashed home again 
without the honor of a royal interview. This 
is an actual scene, of date, Berlin, 1731, of 
which no constitutional country can hope to 
see the fellow. 
hut being only Schlubhut’s chattel, 


The sec- | 


Schlubhut he hanged, Schlub- | 
This mus- | 


THE JUDGES. 


| keteer, his majesty’s own chattel, he did not 
hang, but set him shouldering arms again after 
some preliminary dusting.” 

The king, after his apparent reconciliation 
with Fritz, granted him a little more liberty. 
He was appointed to travel over and carefully 
inspect several of the crown domains. He was 
ordered to study thoroughly the practical hus- 
bandry of those domains—how they were to be 
plowed, enriched, and sown. He was also to 
devote his attention to the rearing of cattle; to 
the preparing of malt and the brewing of ale. 
** Useful discourse,” said the king, “is to be 
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kept up with him on these journeys, pointing 
out why this is and that, and whether it could 
not be better.” On the 22d of September the 
crown prince wrote to his father as follows: 

“T have been to Lebus. There is excellent 
land there; fine weather for the husbandmen. 
Major Réder passed this way, and dined with 
me last Wednesday. 
for my most all-gracious father’s regiment. 


that he will be good to me. 
and for no happiness in the world but what 
comes from him; and hope that he will, some 


day, remember me in grace, and give me the | 


blue coat to put on again.” 


It is very evident, from the glimpses we catch | 


of Fritz at this time, that he was a wild fellow, 
quite frivolous, and with but a feeble sense of 
moral obligation. General Schulenburg, an 


old soldier, of stern principles, visited him at | 


Ciistrin, and sent an account of the interview 
to baron Grumkow, under date of October 4, 
1731. From this letter we cull the following 
statement : 

**T found him much grown; an air of health 
and gayety abouthim. He caressed me greatly. 
We went to dinner. 
him. Among other things he said that he liked 


the great world, and wis charmed to observe the | 


ridiculous, weak side of some people.” 


The prince inquired, in quite an indifferent | 
tone. respecting the marriages his father had | 


in contemplation for him. He objected to the 


marriage with the princess of Mecklenberg, | 


niece of the czar Peter, that it would require 
him to change his religion, which he would not 
do. 
the second daughter of the emperor of Ger- 


many, if the emperor would throw in a duchy | 


or two. 

“Since you speak so much of marriages,” 
said the general, “I suppose you wish to be 
married ?” 

**No,” the prince replied; “but if the king 
absolutely will have it, I will marry to obey 
him. After that I will*shove my wife into a 
corner, and live after my own fancy.” 


Against this unprincipled declaration general | 
Schulenburg remonstrated, declaring it to be un- | 


christian and dishonorable. But the prince 


svemed to regard such suggestions very con- | 
““T can perceive,” the general | 
adds, ‘‘that if he marries it will only be that | 


temptuously. 


he may have more liberty than now. It is 
certain that if he had his elbows free he would 
strike out. He said to me several times, ‘I 
am young; I want to profit by my youth.’” 

A fortnight later general Schulenburg wrote, 
under date of the 19th of October: ‘‘I intro- 
duced to the crown prince all the officers of my 
regiment who are here. He received them in 
the style of aking. It is certain he feels what 
he is born to; and if he ever get to it, he will 
stand on the top of it. As to me, I mean to 
keep myself retired, and shall see as little of 
him as I can. I perceive well he does not like 


He has got a fine fellow | 
I) 
depend on my most all-gracious father’s grace | 
I ask for nothing, | 


He asked me to sit beside | 


He expressed himself as inclined to take | 


| advice, and does not take pleasure except with 
| men inferior to him in mind. His first aim js 
| to find out the ridiculous side of every one, and 
| he loves to banter and quiz. 

‘*T assure you he is a prince who has talent, 
but who will be the slave of his 
lw 
therein. 
in the same mould. 
a less.” 

On Tuesday, the 20th of November, 1731, 
Wilhelmina, eight months after her betrothal, 
was married to the prince of Baireuth. The 
| Marriage ceremony was attended ,with great 
| magnificence in the royal palace of Berlin, 
The father of Frederick William, who was 
fond of pageantry, had reared one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in Europe, and had fur- 
nished it with splendor which no other court 
could outvie. Entering the interior of the 
palace through the outer saloon, one passed 
through nine apartments en suite, of grand 
dimensions, magnificently decorated, the last 
of which opened into the picture-gallery, a 
room ninety feet in length, and of correspond- 
ing breadth. All these were in a line. Then 
turning you entered a series of fourteen rooms, 
each more splendid than the preceding. The 
chandeliers were of massive solid silver. The 
ceilings were exquisitely painted by Correggio. 
Between each pair of windows there were mir- 
rors twelve feet high, and of such width that 
before each mirror tables could be spread for 
twelve guests. The last of these magnificent 
apartments, called the Grand Saloon, was il- 
luminated by ‘‘a lustre weighing fifty thousand 
crowns; the glob@ of it big enough to hold a 
child of eight years, and the branches of solid 
silver.” 

Though Frederick the First had reared and 
originally furnished this Berlin palace, yet the 
masses of solid silver wrought into its orna- 
mentation were mainly the work of Frederick 
William. Conscious that his influence in Eu- 
rope depended not only upon the power of his 
| army, but also upon the fullness of his treasury, 
| he had been striving, through all his reign, to 
accumulate coin. But the money, barreled 
up and stored away in the vaults of his palace, 
| was of no service while thus lying idle. Bank- 
ing institutions seem not then to have been in 
vogue in his realms. But the silver, wrought 
into chandeliers, mirror-frames, and music 
balconies, added to the imposing splendor of 
his court, gave him the reputation of great 
wealth, and could, at any time when neces- 
sary, be melted down and coined. The wealth 
thus hoarded by the father afterward saved the 
son from ruin, when involved in wars which ex- 
hausted his treasury. 

The queen remained bitterly unreconciled to 
the marriage of Wilhelmina with any one but 
the prince of Wales. Stung by the sense of 
defeat she did every thing in her power, by all 
| sorts of intrigues, to break off the engagement 
with the prince of Baireuth. When she found 


passions; and 
ill like nobody but such as encourage him 
For me, I think all princes are cast 
There is only a more and 
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queen would contrive 
to undo it, so that at 
last the hair would no 
longer curl—making 
her look, as Wilhel- 
mina said, “like a 
mad woman.” She 
adds: 

“A royal 
was placed upon my 
head, together with 
twenty-four curls of 
false hair, each as big 
as my arm. I could 
not hold up my head, 
as it was too weak for 
so great a weight. 
My gown was a very 
rich silver brocade, 
trimmed with gold- 
lace, and my train 
was twelve yards long. 
I thought I should 
have died under this 


crown 





BERLIN PALAOE, 


her efforts entirely unavailing she even went so | 
far as to take her daughter aside and entreat 
her, since the ceremony must take place, to 
refuse, after the marriage, to receive the prince 
of Baireuth as her husband, that the queen 
might endeavor to obtain a divorce. 

The annoyances to which Wilhelmina was 


exposed, while thus preparing for her wedding, | 


must have been almost unendurable. Not only 

her mother was thus persistent and implacable 

in her hostility, but her father reluctantly sub- 

mitted to the connection. He had fully made 

up his mind, with all the strength of his inflex- 

ible will, that Wilhelmina should marry either 

the margrave of Schwedt or the duke of Weis- | 
senfels. It was with extreme reluctance, and 
greatly to his chagrin, that the stern old man 
found himself constrained, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, to yield to others. 

Even Wilhelmina had accepted the prince 
of Baireuth, whom she had never seen, only to 
avoid being sacrificed to men whom she utterly 
loathed. Fortunately for the princess her af- 
fections were not otherwise engaged, and when 
introduced to her intended she became quite 
reconciled to the idea of accepting him as her 
husband. 

On the day of the marriage the princess, 
having formally renounced all her rights to the 
personal property of the family, dined with the 
royal household and her intended, and then re- | 
tired to her apartment to dress for the wedding. 
It would seem that the queen must have become 
quite insane upon this point. Even at this late 
hour she did every thing she could to delay 
operations and to gain time, hoping every mo- 
ment that some courier would arrive from En- | 
gland with proposals which would induce the | 
king to break off the engagement. As fast as | 
the princess's hair on one side was dressed the | 


| recall her brother and restore him 


dress.” 

The marriage took 
place in the Grand Saloon. The moment the 
benediction was pronounced a triple discharge 
of cannon announced the event to the in- 
habitants of Berlin. Then the newly-mar- 
ried pair, seated under a gorgeous canopy, re- 
ceived the congratulations of the court. <A 
ball followed, succeeded by a supper. After 
supper there came, according to the old Ger- 
man custom, what was called the dance 
This consisted of the whole company 
marching to music in procession through the 
rooms, each holding alighted torch. The mar- 
riage festivities were continued for several days, 
with a succession of balls each night. Wilhel- 
mina had not yet been permitted to see her 
brother since his arrest. But the king had 
promised Wilhelmina, as her reward for giving 
up the wretched prince of Wales, that he would 
to favor. 
On Friday evening, the 23d, three days after 
the wedding, there was a brilliant ball in the 
Grand Apartment. Wilhelmina thus describes 
the event which then took place : 

*T liked dancing, and was taking advantage 
of my chances. Grumkow came up to me, in 
the middle of a minuet, and said, *‘ Mon dieu, 
Madame, you seem to have got bit by the taren- 
tula. Don’t you see those strangers who have 
just come in?’ I stopped short, and looking 
all around, I woticed at last a young man, 
dressed in gray, whom I did not know. ‘Go, 
then,’ said Grumkow, ‘and embrace the crown 
prince. There he is before you.’ My whole 
frame was agitated with joy. ‘Oh, heavens, 
my brother!’ cried I; ‘but I do not see him. 
Where is he ? For God’s sake show him to me.’ 

‘** Grumkow led me to the young man in gray. 
Coming near I recognized him, though with 
difficulty. He had grown much stouter, and 
his neck was much shorter. His face also was 


of 


torches. 
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THE REOONCILIATION, 


much changed, and was no longer as handsome | from all present. I then approached the queen. 
as it had been. I fell upon his neck. I was| She was obliged to embrace me, the king be- 
so overcome that I could only speak in an un- | ing close opposite. But I remarked that her 
connected manner, I wept, I laughed like a| joy was only affected. I turned to my brother 
person out of her senses. In my life I have again. I gave him a thousand caresses, to all 
never felt so lively a joy. After these first | which he remained cold as ice, and answered 
emotions were subsided I went and threw my- | only in monosyllables. I presented to him my 
self at the feet of the king, who said to me | husband, to whom he did not say one word. I 
aloud, in the presence of my brother : | was astonished at this; but I laid the blame of 

““* Are you content with me? You see that | it on the king, who was observing us, and who 
I have kept my word with you.’ I judged might be intimidating my brother. 

“I took my brother by the hand and im-/| But even the countenance of my brother sur- 
plored the king to restore his affection to him. | prised me. He wore a proud air, and seemed 
This scene was so touching that it drew tears | to look down upon every body.” 
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FREDERICK 
Neither the king nor the crown prince ap- 
peared at the supper. With a select circle, to 
which neither Wilhelmina nor her mother were 
admitted, they, supped in a private apartment. 
At the report that the king was treating the 
crown prince with great friendliness the queen 
could not conceal her secret pique. ‘‘ In fact,” 
savs Wilhelmina, ‘she did not love her chil- 
dren except as they served her ambitious views.” 
She was jealous of Wilhelmina because she, 
and not her mother, had been the means of the 
release of Fritz. After supper the dancing was 
resumed, and Wilhelmina embraced an oppor- 
tunity to ask her brother why he was so changed, 
and why he treated her so coldly. He assured 
her that he was not changed; that his reserve 
was external only; that he had reasons for his 
conduct. Still he did not explain his reasons, 
and Wilhelmina remained wounded and bewil- 
dered. 

Before the king released the crown prince 
he extorted from him an oath that he would be, 
in all respects, obedient to his father; that he 
would never again attempt to escape, or take 
any journey without permission ; that he would 
scrupulously discharge all the duties of religion, 
and that he would marry any princess whom 
his father might select for him. The next 
morning, after the interview to which we have 
above alluded, the prince called upon his sister. 
They had a short private interview, Madam 
Sonsfeld alone being present. The prince gave 
a recital of his adventures and misfortunes dur- 
ing the many months since they last had met. 
The princess gave an account of her great tri- 
als, and how she had consented to a marriage, 
which was not one of her choice, to obtain her 
brother’s release. 

“He appeared,” she writes, ‘‘ quite discoun- 
tenanced at this last part of my narrative. He 
returned thanks for the obligations I have laid 
on him, with some caressings which evidently 
did not proceed from the heart. To break this 


conversation he started some indifferent topic, | 
and, under pretense of seeing my apartment, | 


moved into the next room, where the prince, 
my husband, was. Him he surveyed with his 
eyes from head to foot for some time. Then, 
after some constrained civilities to him, went 
his way.” 


Wilhelmina and her husband soon left for | 


Baireuth. Though the princess thus left the 
splendors of a royal palace for the far more 
quiet and humble state of a ducal mansion, still 
she was glad to escape from a home where she 
had experienced so many sorrows. 

** Berlin,” she writes, “‘ had become as odi- 
ous to me as it once was dear. I flattered my- 
self that, renouncing grandeurs, I might lead a 
soft and tranquil life in my new home, and be- 


gin a happier year than the one which had just | 


ended.” 

As the king was about to take leave of his 
child, whom he had treated so cruelly, he was 
very much overcome by emotion. It is a sol- 
emn hour, in any family, when a daughter leaves 
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the parental roof, never to return again but as 
a visitor, Whether the extraordinary devel- 
opment of feeling which the stern old monarch 
manifested on the occasion was the result of 
nervous sensibility, excited by strong drink or 
by parental affection, it is not easy to decide. 
Wilhelmina, in a few words of intense emotion, 
bade her father farewell. 

‘* My discourse,” she writes, ‘‘ produced its 
effect. He melted into tears, and could not an- 
swer me for sobs. He explained his thoughts 
by his embracings of me. Making an effort at 
length, he said: ‘I am in despair that I did 
not know thee. They had told me such horri- 
ble tales—I hated thee as much as I now love 
thee. IfI had addressed myself direct to thee 
I should heve escaped much trouble, and thou 
But they hindered me from speaking. 
They said that thou wert ill-natured as the 
devil, and wouldst drive to extremities, which 
I wanted to avoid. Thy mother, by her in- 
triguings, is in part the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the family. Ihave been deceived and 
duped on every side. But my hands are tied. 
Though my heart is torn in pieces, I must leave 
these iniquities unpunished.’ ” 

** The queen’s intentions were always gocd,” 
Wilhelmina kindly urged. The king replied: 
‘** Let us not enter into that detail. What is 
past is past. I will try to forget it. You are 
the dearest to me of all the family. I am too 
sad of heart to take leave of you. Embrace 
your husband on my part. Iam so overcome 
that I must not see him.” 

Wilhelmina, with flooded eyes, entered her 
carriage, bidding a final adieu to the home of 
her childhood, where she had passed through so 
many scenes, eventful and afflictive. Though 
she afterward visited Berlin, it was her home 
no more. The crown prince returned to Ciis- 
trin, where he impatiently awaited his future 
destinies. 


too, 


TELL ME! 
How to put the question, 
Teac! me, humming-bird— 
You who win all sweetness 


And never say a word! 


How shall I come near her? 
Teach me, wind of May— 
You who toy with apple-blooms 
Nor brush the down away! 


Shall I sing or say it? 
Or do eyes tell best? 
Nay, it is already 
A secret half confessed. 


How to win the answer— 
For I am sure she knows— 

Tell me, dew and sunshine, 
How you ope a rose! 
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BEAST, BIRD, AND 


FISH. 


[fHourth Paper.} 


BIRDS OF 


S 


Keel, or Bony Ridge for the attachment of Muscles ; 
thought or Wish-bone. (From Owen.) 


IR, like water, is a medium in which lo- | 


comotion is performed, but it differs from 


water also in having no well-defined surface | 


upon which animals may move; so that while 
terrestrial locomotion is performed chiefly upon 
the earth, aquatic locomotion is possible both 
in and upon water, but aerial locomotion can 
take place only through the air. 

But the condition of a bird in the air is very 
different from that of a fish in the water, ow- 
ing chiefly to the immense difference between 
the densities and resisting powers of the two 
media, 


is no such disparity between the weights of 


the fish and the bird; consequently, although | 


both water and air press equally in all direc- 
tions, yet the fish is almost or wholly buoyed 
up by the water, while the bird at once sinks 
in the air, On the other hand, the density of 
the water offers considerable resistance to the 
progress of a body through it, but the air yields 
readily to any pressure, And the result of all 
this is, that in the fish the organs of /ocomotion 
are greatly developed, but in the bird locomo- 
tion is easy, and the great necessity is that the 
body shall be supported in the air. 

As with aquatic and terrestrial, aerial loco- 
motion may be in five general directions: up- 
ward, downward, forward, obliquely upward, 
and obliquely downward. These movements 
are all included under the word flying, but by 
it is generally understood the most common 
kind of flight—sweeping along in a horizontal 
direction ; gliding is the same movement, pas- 
sively executed ; and we may draw a like dis- 
tinction between swooping, which is an active, 
and stooping, which is a passive motion down- 
ward; and also between shooting, which is an 
active oblique descent, and, to coin a word, 
** parachuting,” which is a similar passive move- 
ment. 


Fie. 1.—Skeleton of a Humming-Bird. S, Breast-bone, or Sternum: K, the 


Bulk for bulk, water is eight hundred | 
and fifteen times as heavy as air, while there | 


THE AIR. 

Passive motion 
ward can not of cours 
take place when thy 
body is heavier tha 
the medium; and soa, 
ing must include 4] 
upward motion, whet} 
er vertical or oblique, 
There is another differ 
ence between thie thre 
modes of locomotion, 
which concerns, how 
ever, not the medium « 
the animal, but the or- 
gans with which they 
are executed. ; 

The most common 
and most efiective swim- 
ming is performed by the tail, an organ at the 
hinder end of the body; the hinder legs ar 
next most efficient, and the anterior limbs rare. 
ly have any thing to do with it, as in the 

penguin, and the paddling of quadrupeds and 
| swimming of man. Locomotion upon the la 
on the contrary, is almost universally performed 
| by the hinder limbs, the tail and front limbs 
being either wholly exempt, or surviving onl) 
| as auxiliaries and as organs of support. 

But true flight we shall find to be the pre- 
rogative of the anterior and more noble pair of 
limbs ; which, moreover, take on a peculiar form 
and movement. The wings are the chief organs 


C, the Clavicle, or Merry- 


| of aerial locomotion, aided sometimes by the legs 


or ribs—never by the tail. 
Fish of the sea we found to be, and always 
| to have been, a very ambiguous term, including 
| whales and serpents, birds and turtles—all of 
; which swim in or upon the water. Beasts of 
the earth, too, seem to embrace a few fish, 
quite a number of birds, and nearly all the rep- 
| tiles, And it is only by careful dissection and 
study that naturalists have at last succeeded in 
| drawing the line between true and apparent 
| fish and beasts. 

But there has never been such a doubt con- 
| cerning the limits of the term Bird; and al- 
|though the bat has sometimes been called : 
bird, yet the unlearned, as well as the learned, 
| have always been able to picture themselves a 
| creature covered with feathers, and walking 
| upon two legs, but mounting into the air upon 
expanded wings. 

And we shall find that the real exceptions 
to this are very few, and that the creatures 
which we shall have to consider under the title 
Birds of the Air, are a homogeneous and well- 
ordered assemblage when compared to the het- 
erogeneous multitude which we were forced to 
deseribe as Fish of the Sea and Beasts of the 





Earth. 





Fie. 2.—Bones of the Wing of a Bat and of a Pigeon. 

ler-blade. B, Humerus, or Bone of upper Arm. 
nd Ulna, Bones of the Fore-arm. E, Hand with five 
Bat, and parts of three in the Bird. 


Shouk 


The bird is scientifically as well as popularly 
lefined as a feathered biped; the wings are 
usually but not always present; it has warm 
blood, and lays eggs. 

Now, in addition to these characters, which 
apply equally to all members of the class, we 
also note, with those species which fly in the 
air, that the body is short, oval, larger in front, 
ind smaller behind; that the greatest weight 
is between and the wings, where 
are, and the keeled breast-bone 
are attached (Fig. 1); that 
head is as light as possible, there being no teeth, 


below the 
great muscles 
to which they the 
and that the real masticating organ, the giz- 
zard, is in the abdomen; that the lungs are 
very large, and that air-sacks exist in various 
parts of the body, even within the hollow bones, 
in some species extending to the very toes; 
and, finally, that the quills or stems of the feath- 
ers are very firm, yet hollow, combining the 
greatest strength with the least weight. 

Now the obvious purpose of all these ar- 
rangements is to enable the bird to cleave the 
lir with ease, to bring all the weighty organs 
between the supporting organs, and to lessen 
the labor of those organs by rendering the body 
as light as possible. 

What are the wings of a bird ? 
front legs. 


Transformed 
Under the strange attire of feath- 
ers are concealed the very same bones which 
we find in the wing of the bat, the leg of the 
horse, the flipper of a seal, or the arm of a 
man (Fig. 2); but their size, their form, and 
their arrangement are such as to give it the 
power of folding and spreading with great ra- 
pidity, and of moving in the downward direc- 
tion with tremendous force, the upward stroke 
being less vigorous, the effectiveness of the 
down stroke is also increased by the curving of 
the feathers downward, so as to render _the low- 
er surface of the whole wing concave, and the 
upper surface convex. 

But the bird has not simply to rise into the 
air and remain there: it must also be able to 
move onward; and for this purpose the wing 
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works a little obliquely, so as to 


strike backward against the air 
as well as downward; and as the 
bony frame-work o° the wing is 
on the front border, that of course 
forcibly, while the 
more yielding tips of the feathers 


moves most 
allow the air to escape under the 
hinder border of the wing. 

Nor is the flying of the bird a 
simple movement in one direc- 
it doubles in 
flight or pursuit; itrises and falls; 
it darts to the right and to the 
left; itmay even turn somersaults 
in How are all these 
motions effected? By wings, by 
head, and by tail. Just as 
boat turned working one 
oar more rapidly than the other, 
the bird vary the di- 
rection of its flight by the more vigorous move- 
And just as a broad 
oar behind will serve as a rudder, so the bird 
twists its tail to the right, if it 
wishes to go that way; to the left, downward, 


tion: and twists 


the air, 


A, Scapula, or a 
cD j 


Js fadius is by 
Fingers in the . 


so can 


ment of one of its wings. 
bends and 


or upward, according to the required movement. 
And, thirdly, just as the presence or absence of 
a man at the end of the bowsprit affects the 
fore-and-aft balance of a boat far more than the 
same weight nearer the middle, so the move 
ment of the bird’s head, light as it is, at the end 
of a long and flexible neck, is enough to aid in 
changing the direction of flight very materially. 
So far we have spok . of birds in general ; 
let us now see whether all which fly do so in 
exactly the same manner. 
. What can be more unlike, to 
the most unpracticed eye, than the quick, grace 
ful dartings of the humming-bird and the slow 
heavy progress of the goose, which, though ca 


By no means, 


pable of vigorous and prolonged exertion, is far 
less powerful in proportion to its size than its 
tiny rival, of whose body the muscles of the 
They 


are the elephant and the gazelle among birds. 


wing constitute nearly half the weight? 


Between these two extremes are all possible 
shades of difference as to the power and ra- 
pidity of the flight. But there is something 
more—a something which enables to 
whether a bird is a hawk or a heron, a wood- 
pecker or a kingfisher, at a distance which 
makes color, form, and even size of little avail, 
This something lies in the various ways in 
which the different species use and rest their 
Some, as the woodpecker, yellow bird, 


us SAV 


wings. 
and others, flap the wings vigorously for a few 
seconds, and then close them so as to drop, 
then open them again and rise; this gives them 
a peculiar jerky flight. Others, as the hawks, 
will likewise flap the wings, and then, instead 
of closing them, will spread them wide, and so 
sail along or round and round, often seeming 
to remain a long time at the same height. The 
ducks, the geese, and the kingfishers fiy in a 
straight line, rising and falling slowly if at all, 
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Fie. 3.—Restoration of Orcheopteryx, a mesozoic Bird. 


and turning very long and graceful corners. 


(From Owen.) 


figure of a bat was given in the first of these 


The fly-catchers hover in one place as if mo-| papers, and a partial view of the skeleton has 
. 2 . | . i: wan, . 
tionless, then dart quickly away to a new hunt-| been given (Fig. 2), in order to show that, a! 


ing-ground. And so on with an infinite va- 
riety of peculiar flights, which every student of 


| 
| 


though in both the bird and the bat there is q 


shoulder-blade, a collar-bone, an upper arm, a 


birds has seen and knows by heart, but which | fore-arm, a hand and fingers, yet the bat’s is 


can neither be painted nor described. 

In the year 1861 there was found in the 
lithographic slates of Solenhofen, Germany, the 
impression of a feather, which seemed to carry 
back the existence of feathered vertebrates to 
what is called the middle geological period, 
since those slates form a stage in the oolitic 
or Jurassic epoch; but it was not safe to con- 
clude that birds lived in those days, unless we 
were ready to say that feathers are the certain 
signs of a bird. A little later in the same 
year was discovered, in the same locality, an 
incomplete skeleton of a feathered vertebrate, 
which had bird-like wings, a furculum or ** mer- 
ry-thought,” and some other peculiarly avian 
features ; but, to the great dismay of those who 
had decided upon the existence of a mesozoic 
bird, in place of the eight or nine caudal vert- 
ebre of the ordinary bird (Fig. 1), it had a long 
and slender tail, much more like that of a liz- 
ard than a bird, only there were feathers upon 
it-—a pair for each segment or vertebra. These 
contradictory features gave rise to a warm con- 
troversy between those who believed in the 
avian and those who believed in the reptilian 
nature of the fossil. The former seem to have 
prevailed, and we must therefore admit within 
the class of birds, in spite of a most unbird-like 
tail, this creature, which, as we are bound to 
suppose, flew in the air, perched upon the trees, 
and preyed upon other creatures, very much as 
do the birds of the present day. Its size was 
about that of a rook or a peregrine falcon, and 
its appearance, as inferred by Owen from its 
reconstructed skeleton, was probably as repre- 
sented in Fig. 3. 

Ever since the time of Linneus the bats 
have been known to be not birds but true mam- 
malia, that is, animals which are covered with 
hair instead of feathers, which bring forth their 
young alive and suckle them with milk, and 
whose so-called wings are really much more like 
the arm of a man than the wing of a bird. The 


| a very different thing from the bird's: 





in the 
latter there are one or two fingers, and the ex 
panse of wing is gained by the attachment of 
long feathers to a membrane between the an 
gles formed by the several bones; but the bat 
has five fingers, or rather four long and slen- 
der fingers, widely spread between which, as 
also between the several bones of the arm and 
the side of the body, even to the legs, the deli- 
cate membrane is stretched ; the thumb is short 
and bears a claw, by means of which the bat 
can pull itself along. I once tamed a small 
one, so that as soon as it saw me enter the room 
it would come shuffling over the table to take 
the fly from my hand. It was at first very 
vicious, and snapped fiercely at me; but by 
stroking it gently while its mouth was full of 
fly, it became comparatively tame. 

The delicacy of the skin of the wings is won- 
derful; and bats are supposed to guide their 
flight through gloomy caverns and among the 
trees, not simply by actual contact with obsta- 
cles, but by perceiving the difference in the 
resistance in the air; and one has been known 
to pass through a cave, across which threads 
were stretched in all directions, without mis- 
placing them, 

No two creatures can be more incongruous 
than the ideal bird and the ideal reptile: the 
one all life, grace, and activity ; the other slug- 
gish, heavy, and groveling upon the earth. 

And yet there are several reptiles which 
spend more or less of their time in the air; and 
there have been some in past ages which could 
probably fly quite as well as a bat, and were a 
good deal larger than our common species. 
(Fig. 4.) 

These extraordinary animals, whose fossil re- 
mains are found in the mesozoic rocks of Ger- 
many, numbered several species, ranging from 
two to twenty feet in spread of wing, and are 
supposed to have been capable of prolonged and 
vigorous flight, as well as of crawling upon the 
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Fig. 4.—Pterodactyle. (From W. Hawkins.) 


earth; they were, in fact, bat-like reptiles ; but 
the wing-membrane was supported by an enor- 
mously elongated little finger instead of by all 
the fingers, as in the true bat. 

Now since, as has been said, the bats are 
true mammalia, and since man, so far as his 
earthly body is concerned, is likewise in all re- 
spects a mammal, there seems to some persons 
no reason why man should not fly as well as a 


bat; and no doubt the attempts to contrive an | 


apparatus for aerial locomotion will continue 


quite as long as those no more futile efforts to- | 


ward the squaring of the circle and perpetual 
motion. 
of the transmutation theory are so well con- 
vinced that the bats were their remote ances 
tors as to believe in a possible “reversion” of 
a human being to the cheiropteran structure 
and form; but let them bear in mind that such 
a creature could not be in the human form 
divine, and that in order to secure the one 
point of flight, he must conform to one or more 
of the three eonditions of aerial locomotion. 
These are: Ist, great expanse of alary organs ; 
2d, very large muscles to move them; 3d, a 
very small body to be moved. 

The first of these conditions is seen in the 


Possibly the more zealous advocates 


butterfly, whose wings are perfectly enormous | 


compared with the size of the body; but a but- 
° . “4 
terfly is not a man, 


And if it is proposed to attach very wide | 
spread wings to the arms of a man, that will, in | 


the first place, deprive him of a most essential 
organ and sign of humanity, the hand; and, in 
the second place, he lacks the muscular force 
required to move such wings. To work a large 
fan, even, soon fatigues our muscles, gnd the fan 
is but a speck compared to the surface which 
would be required to lift our body from the 
earth, 

Then, says the enthusiastic disciple of Win- 
ship, let us develop our pectoral muscles. Be- 
fore undertaking such a thing, let him get an 
ostrich and compare the weight of the whole 
body with the weight of the pectoral muscles, 
and he will be convinced that if the ostrich can 
not fly the man can still less. But the ostrich 
has no keel upon the breast-bone, and there is 
no chance for a complete development of the 
muscles. That is very true; and it may be 


imagined that a ridge of bone is formed 
upon the human sternum high enough 
to afford attachment to powerful mus- 
cles. Well, that would make our chest 
just about twice as deep from before 
backward as it is now, would render a 
friendly embrace an extremely hard and 
distant affair, would make us incon 
veniently unsteady in our gait, and 
would entail upon us numberless other 
inconveniences at every moment of out 
lives; but, more than all this, we should 
no longer be in the human form; it 
would be something more than the 
slight projection of the chest which is 
commonly known as chicken-breast ; it 
woul’, give our whole body a proportion and an 
| arrar. cement which is wholly incompatible with 
| corporeal humanity. 

Well, but, persists the would-be flying man, 
| the keel upon the bat’s breast-bone is not so very 
large, and you know Linneus considered it 

enough like a man in form to rank with him 
and with the apes, in the order Primates, Ad- 
mitted; but the bat fulfills the third of the 
three conditions in having a very light body; 
and this lightness is only obtainable at the ex- 
pense of two parts of our bodies which few are 
willing to spare, the brain and the legs. With 
a brain like a bat’'s, a correspondingly slight 
skull and meagre intellect, and with the short 
spindle-shanks which only serve in creeping and 
in hanging upside down from the side of a wall, 
perhaps a man might secure the means of flying 
in the air; but it is more than probable that 
neither his fellow-creatures nor his Creator 
| would thenceforth consider him a human being. 

Ah, now we have you! exclaims our imag 
inary advocate of aerial locomotion; no matter 
about the birds and the bats and the pterodac- 
tyles of this lower sphere of existence ; you be- 

| lieve that men live after death, as angels, and 
all angels have wings. 

That is not yet proved. The angels of the 

artists and the poets have wings, but not the 
langels of either science or revelation. No 
clear-headed investigator has yet seen and de- 
scribed a spiritual being as possessed of wings ; 
and neithér the Scripture nor the doctrines re- 
| vealed through Swedenborg authorize us to 
| credit their existence. 

In fact, the angel of the artist is an impossi- 
ble monster in the eye of the anatomist; it is 
a creature with two legs and two arms like a 
man, and with two wings upon the shoulders. 
But, as we have seen, all wings, from that of 
the bird to that of the flying-fish, are modified 

| front limbs or arms, and science refuses to al- 
| low that the same pair of limbs can be at once 
| arms and wings. 

No, it is a solemn fact, and ought to be a 
| warning, that man, made in the image and like- 
| ness of God, can not take upon himself the pe- 

culiar powers of lower orders without renoun- 
cing his claim to humanity itself. 
| All the flying creatures which we have thus 
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Fic. 5.—F lying-Squirrel (Pteromys). 


far considered possess organs capable of action 
upon and against the air; and their mode of 
aerial locomotion may be relatively styled of- 
fensive ; but there are others which can employ 
only defensive weapons, or “ parachutes.” 

The flying capacity of the flying-fishes is as 
yet a matter of doubt. 


spreading their pectoral fins, to skim along for 


a considerable distance, gradually sinking, how- | 
: . is | 

ever, until they again reach the surface; but oth- 

ers assert that the fins are rapidly vibrated as the | 


fish emerges from the water; and others again, 
that this vibration continues, and even raises the 
fish in its flight. 

This last is, however, very doubtful; for the 
pectorals, long and wide as they are, yet seem 
small compared to the weight of the fish, which, 
moreover, is not lightened. by any such provi- 
sions as we noted in birds. 

The last, and, doubtless, the most trust-wor- 
thy account of them, as given in the Appendix 
to Agassiz’s “Journey in Brazil,” is different 
from all others. It is there stated that ‘the 
fish raise themselves from the surface of the 
water by repeated blows with the tail, and even 
descend again to the surface in order to repeat 
the movement. Their changes of direction, ei- 
ther to the right or to the left, or in rising and 
descending, are not due to the beating of the 
pectoral fins, but simply to an inflection of their 
whole surface by contraction of the muscles 
which move the fin-rays. The flying-fish is, 
in fact, a living shuttle-cock, capable of direct- 
ing its own course by the bending of its large 
fins. Nothing shows more completely the free- 
dom of their movements than the fact that, when 
the surface of the sea is swelling into billows, 
they may hug its inequalities very closely, and 
not move in a regular curve—first ascending 
from, and then descending to, the level of the 
water.” 


By some observers they | 
are said to simply leap from the water, and, by 


n> 


(From J. G. Wood.) 


Parachutes are found in each of the othe: 
| three vertebrate classes, The birds constant 
| ly use their spread wings in this manner; and 
| there are several mammals which have the 
| power of sliding downward through the air, 
by means of a fold of skin upon each side of 
the body stretched between the fore and hind 
leg. Of these the best known are the flying- 
squirrels (Pteromys), of both Europe and Nort! 
America. Closely resembling them in extern 
al appearance are certain marsupials of Aus 
tralia—the flying phalangers—which are also 
endowed with a prehensile tail. . 

Still a different variety of parachute is found 
among the lemurs, the lowest family of the quad- 
rumana. In the flying-lemurs (Ga/leopithecus 
of the Indian Archipelago the folds of skin reach 
from wrist to ankle joint, and are so ample as to 
remind one of a cloak. They are said to clim) 
with great agility by means of their claw-like 
fingers, and thé parachute enables them to float 
from tree to tree like the flying-squirrel. 

But the most extraordinary parachute exists 
in a reptile—in the little lizard called flying- 
dragon (Draco volans), of Africa and the In- 
dian islands. 

Now this real dragon of Nature is very dif- 
ferent from the fabulous monsters of ignorant 
imaginatiqgns. This is depicted as endowed 
‘*with supernatural power and ferocity, with a 
hideous form bristling with spinous crests, cov- 
ered with scaly armor, furnished with terrible 
fangs and an envenomed tongue, with spiny 
wings and a barbed tail, vomiting flames; the 
guardian of hidden treasure, or the scourge and 
devastation of nations.” 

Contrast all this with the real dragon: a 
little harmless lizard a few inches in length, 
whose destructive powers are limited to the eat- 
ing of flies, and which has upon the sides a cu- 
rious frame-work of skin and bone capable of 





expansion and contraction, and of supporting 
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Fig. 6.—Galeopithecus, or Flying-Lemur. (From 
Schinz.) 


its weight as it leaps through the air from bough 
to bough. 

It will be seen that, unlike the parachutes of 
the other species, this is wholly disconnected 
from the limbs, which are free to move, and car- 
ry it in quest of its prey; and a glance at the 
skeleton shows that the supporting bony frame- 
work consists of the creature's lower ribs, which, 
instead of curving forward and méeting a breast- 
bone in front, like the upper ribs, run outward 
and carry upon them a fold of the skin, which 
can be stretched by muscles moving the ribs. 

What, now, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Would that I were competent to ex- 
press in words all that I feel lies hidden in the 


facts we have considered! They have to mea 
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very wide and a very profound significance ; 
and in the mind of God, who created them, 
there must be a meaning which man may nev- 
er reach. Perhaps the best that 1 can do is to 
restate them in general terms, and leave each 
reader to gain his own impressions, according 
to his conceptions of God and of Nature. 
There are three media in, through, and upon 
which animals live and move; there are three 
general modes of locomotion corresponding to 
The verte- 
brated animals have been, since creation, read- 
ily distinguished as Fish of the Sea, Beasts of 
the Earth, and Birds of the Air. But the prog- 
ress of scientific investigation has shown most 


them—aquatic, terrestrial, aerial. 


conclusively that, if the mode ef locomotion 
be alone regarded, there must be associated 
creatures utterly unlike in structure: the whales, 
the turtles, some birds, and man himself, at 
times, with the fishes; the ostrich and other 
walking birds, and sume fish with the quadru- 
peds; the bat, the pterodactyle, and the flying- 
fish with the birds. 

It has also been found that for the arrange- 
ment of all the more comprehensive groups 
structure alone must Ve considered, and that 
then the vertebrate animals may be divided 
into several classes, of which one, the fishes, 
do, as to a majority of their number, inhabit 
the sea, and move by swimming; that another, 
the reptiles, do typically live and move upon 
the earth; that a third class, the birds, are in 
most cases adapted for aerial locomotion ; and 
that the highest class, the mammalia, seem to 
return to the earth again, but move in a differ 
ent way from the reptiles. 

But while the internal and essential struc 
ture of animals assigns them definitely to one 
or another of these groups, yet that structure 
is susceptible of such modification as to allow 
the to a form and 
of locomotion suggestive of one of the other 
groups. The whale is essentially a mammal, 
yet it looks and swims like a fish; the dinornis 
was essentially a bird, yet it could no more fly 
than a cow; the climbing-perch is a true fish, 


exterior assume a mode 


yet it makes progress upon land like » mam 


Fig. 7.—Drago Volans, or Flying-Dragon. (From Schinz.) 
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mal, There are, as it were, imitations in na-| the fish can be, as it were, engrafted upon a 
ture ; sports of the fancy they might be called, | mammal or a bird; and that the idea which is 
if speaking of human affairs. But when we | expressed in the essential structure of a quad- 
reflect that all of this is the work of an om-| ruped should be capable of receiving and ha; 
nipotent, all-wise God, then we can only mar-| monizing with those which properly beloug ; 


vel at the facts, and look devoutly for their ex- 
planation. 
Without doubt each group of animals, large 


or small, from the type to the species, is the | 


material expression and embodiment of a Di- 


vine idea; doubtless, too, there is a deep sig- | 


nificance in the relation we have traced be- 
tween the leading groups and the three media 


of life. 





THE ANDES 


AT HOME ON 


N the summer of 1867 a scientific expedition 
was fitted out, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institute, to explore the equatorial 
Andes and the valley of the River Amazon, It 
consisted of five members, the head being Mr. 
Orton, then Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Rochester, now at Vassar Col- 
lege. The proper work of this expedition last- 
ed about six months, Its collections in natural 
history have been examined and reported upon 
by men versed in the various departments, and 
have proved to be of great value. Mr. Orton 





* The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Conti- 
nent of South America. By James Orton, Professor 
of Natural History in Vassar College. With a new 
Map of Equatorial America, and Numerous I!Justra- 
tions. Harper and Brothers. 


How wonderful, ther, that the idea, | 
whatever it is, which is especially embodied in | 


the fish and the bird! 

The movements of animals are their actiye 
| life; the dead structure can tell us nothing 
certain. We may guess and draw analogies, 
But it is only by carefully attending to the hab 
its of the living creatures that we can truly and 
| fully hope to comprehend the use and the pur- 
| pose of the marvelous variety of beings whic} 

constitute so large a part of that second revela- 
tion of God to man—Nature. 





AND THE AMAZON.* 


THE AMAZON. 


has also prepared a volume giving in a popular 
form a narrative of the incidents of the journey, 
and a popular résumé of the géieral results. 
The main outlines of the journey are these: 
The expedition left New York on the Ist of 
July, crossed the Isthmus of Panama, went 
down the coast to Guayaquil, thence ascended 
the western Cordillera* to Quito, where it re- 
mained some weeks; then ascended the east- 
ern Cordillera, and descended through the for- 
est on foot to the River Napo, down which they 
paddled to the Amazon, which they descended 
by steamer. We propose to constitute ourselves, 





* Cordillera (** Long Ridge") denotes any particular 
ridge or fold of the mountains; while Andes desig: 
nates the whole system. 
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though invisible to our comrades, an honorary 
member of this expedition, and to give a rapid 
summary of our observations. 

On the 19th of July we drop anchor in front 
of the city of Guayaquil. It lies about two de- 
grees south of the equator, at the head of a bay 
which sets sixty miles into the land, the only 
considerable indentation which, for more than 
two thousand miles, breaks the stern monotony 
of the Pacific coast of South America. The 
view from deck is of surpassing beauty. Front- 
ing the water is a long street, the buildings 
seemingly of solid marble, with airy balconies 
at each story. 
all this magnificence isa sham. The seeming 
marble palaces are of wood, covered within and 
without with plaster. The cathedral, a photo- 
graphic picture of whose front rivals those of 
the great religious structures of the Old World, 
is built of these flimsy materials. Few of the 
streets are paved; all are grass-grown and 
filthy. The only scavengers are flocks of buzz- 
ards, who are under the special protection of 
law, a heavy fine being imposed for killing one 
of them. A number of mule-carts, half a doz- 
en carriages, one omnibus, and a hand-car in 
the main street, comprise the wheeled vehicles 
of this commercial town, the population of 


But when we land we find that | 


| mile. 


| them in the rainy season. 


which is, and for a generation has been, about | 


22,000. Guayaquil was a European town almost 
acentury before the first tree was felled at James- 
town, or the first landing of the Dutch at New 
York. It was created a city by the Emperor 
Charles V. in 15 

Our stay at Guayaquil is brief, for we are 
bound for Quito, 300 miles away in the very 
heart of the Andes; thence we propose to de- 
scend the eastern slope of the Cordillera, strike 
one of the affluents of the Amazon, and then 
sail down the broad waters to its mouth, thus 
crossing the continent from west to east at al- 
most its broadest part. The 750 miles between 
Quito and the Amazon pass mainly through a 
country as yet untraversed by any person who 
could give any adequate account of the region. 
But brief as was our stay at Guayaquil, it was 
long enough for us to experience the kindness 
and courtesy which are the charming charac- 
teristic of the poorest as well as the richest in- 
habitants of the country. 

A little Yankee steamer runs for seventy 
miles up the Guayos River, at whose mouth 
Guayaquil is situated. Strangely enough, the 
Government of Ecuador almost ignores the 
steamer, and still sends the mails for Quito up 
the river ina canoe. Eight hours brings us to 
Babahoyo, the pead of navigation, a village of 
2000 souls, whose principal occupation seems to 
be cock-fighting. Here we engage mules to 
convey us half-way up the Andes, where we 
must change again; for the muleteers will not 
take their animals to an altitude. much above 
that to which they are native. 

Traversing the lowlands, we pass little pov- 
erty-stricken hamlets, the bamboo houses 'stand- 
ing on stilts, as it were; for in the rainy season 
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their sites are under water. For a while we 
skirt a forest, and then our path strikes into its 
depths. Such a forest can be seen only in trop- 
ical regions. Palms of many species shoot 
their feathery heads far aloft ; the banana flings 
out its glossy leaves, eight feet in length; the 
bamboo, that giant of grasses, bends gracefully, 
its whole length not seldom reaching 60 feet. 
Creeping- plants, vines, and parasites twine 
around and spring from every tree trunk, and 
loop and coil themselves among the branches. 
Beneath this world of foliage, far overhead, 
ferns and mimosas cover the ground. The 
tropical forests present a perpetual struggle b 

tween life and death; every where flowers and 
leaves are failing, while close beside them oth 


ers are budding into life. 


We soon begin to climb the Andes, following 


| the only existing route between Guayaquil, the 


sea-port, and Quito, the capital, of Ecuador.* 
The road grows narrower and rougher at every 
In the forest we are obstructed by rocks, 
mud, and fallen trees.. Wherever there 
level spot the soil is worn by the equable steps 
of the beasts into a series of ruts and ridges; in 
the steep places it is only a gully hollowed out 
by travel and the torrents which pour down 
Not unfrequently it 
is a rocky staircase so narrow that a rider must 
throw up his legs to escape being crushed 


is a 


| against the sides. 





So onward and upward we go. Every now 
and then we met a troop of mules and donkeys 
coming down at headlong speed, urged on by 
the cries and lashes of the muleteers behind. 
We are, by pure accident, so far as we are con- 
cerned, fortunate in not encountering such a 
troop at some narrow defile, or where the path 
winds around the verge of a precipice sheering 
down to unknown depths. For the whole eight 
or ten days between Babahoyo and Quito we 
must carry with us every thing except forage 
for our beasts. For the first 150 miles there is 
not a vestige of an inn. At night we slept, 
wrapped in our ponchos, in or around some 
tambo or mud hut, without doors or windows. 
The only food which the occupant can give us 
is /ocra, the national dish of the mountains. 
This is simply potato-soup; and in the high 
altitudes it is impossible to cook this properly, 
for water boils by the time it becomes fairly 
| warm, 

At length, on the third day, we reach Ca- 
imino Real, a huddle of eight or ten dwellings 
| perched upon the summit of the first ridge, a 
| thousand feet nearer the stars than any peak 
|in the United States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. From here we have a view which of 





* If we may credit the accounts of the old Spanish 
writers, there must be a far better route: for we are 
told that the “ lower road” of the Incas, running along 
the plain, climbed the Andes, and in connection with 
the “‘upper road,” which traversed the eastern flank 
of the Cordilleras, formed a double communication 


between Quito and Cuzco. Remains of the upper 
road still exist; but we find in no modern work of 
travel any indication of this lower road. 
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itself repays us for all our toil. The wild 
chaos of mountains and ravines is tumbled to- 
gether in unimaginable confusion. Looking 
westward, the eye travels down the receding 
slopes, which finally sink into the broad plains 
which dip into the Pacific. In front, and seem- 
ingly barring our way, swells the majestic dome 
of Chimborazo, its white summit, which mortal 


foot has never trod, and will most likely never | 


tread, rising, here almost upon the equator, a 
mile above the limit of perpetual snow. Over- 
head is a sky of cloudless blue, drawn up against 


g 
4 
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| which is a scarcely visible dark speck: it is a 


condor, whose broad sail-like vans, fifieen feet 
from tip to tip, have borne hing even above the 
summit of Chimborazo. 

We descend the side of the Sierra, and begi! 
the ascent of the next range. Near Guaranda, 
a tumble-down town almost 9000 feet above the 
ocean, whose 2000 inhabitants seem to have uo 
thing to do but to eat when they are hungry, 


}and wrap themselves in their ponchos to kee} 


themselves warm, we pass the spot from which 
Church took one of the views for his painting, 





“The Heart of the Andes.” We set out this 
lay by starlight, for we are to climb the side 
f Chimborazo, another 4000 feet ; and we wish 
-o reach the top of the pass before noon, for later 
in the day the bleak sandy pass is swept by vio- 
lent W inds, and often by storms of snow. Here 
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some of the Spanish conquerors were frozen to | 


leath. 

Now we begin to descend rapidly into the 
alley of Quito. At nightfall of the sixth day 
we enter Ambato, a large town beautifully sit- 
uated in a ravine 8500 feet above the sea. Here 
are shade trees and orchards; and, what is of 
more interest to us, an inn, the first within the 
150 miles which we have traversed. ‘This inn 
is a good specimen of a hostelry in Spanish 
America, Around the court-yard, where the 
cattl 
service of travelers. The floors are of brick ; 
the walls plastered, festooned with cobwebs, 
and swarming with fleas. ‘The furniture con- 
sists of a chair on two, a table, a bed-frame of 
boards, with a thin straw mat. 
n all Ecuador a hotel where the landlord will 
furnish sheets or towels. ‘The entire manage- 
ment is left to a dirty Indian boy, who can not 
be induced by any amount of bribery to pro- 
vide a meal in less than two hours. But even 
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e are fed, are three or four rooms at the | 
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this is a token of advancing civilization. Ten 
years ago there was not an inn in all Ecuador; 
now there are seven towns each boasting a 
posada; Quito and Guayaquil have each two. 
Ambato is famous for its fruit, and has even 
some industry, the principal articles of manu 
facture being boots and shoes. 

Leaving the oasis of Ambato, we traverse a 
desolate region covered with volcanic débris; 
reach Tacunga, a town inhabited mostly by In 
dians, and famous, as Ida Pfeiffer has chroni- 
It is situated at the foot 
of Cotopaxi, which has more than once buried 
Four times during the 
last century has it been destroyed by earth 
quakes; and it is now half in ruins. From 
Tacunga to Quito runs a fine carriage-road, 


which climbs upward three thousand 


cled, for its fleas. 


it in showers of dust. 


feet ove 


: ay ee 
| the ridge which forms the water-shed separa- 


There is not | 


ting the streams which fall into the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Alternately descending and as 
cending, we at length reach the last summit 
Above us, 
on every side, tower lofty peaks; a thousand 


which separates us from our goal, 


| feet below lies the valley of Quito, dominated 


| chincha and Antisana. 


at either end by the mighty voleanoes of Pi 
We pass rapidly along 
the broad road, thronged by cavaliers in gay 

ponchos, Indian peons 

bowed down under 
their heavy loads, and 
long lines lader 
donkeys. Through 
green pastures 
fields of ripening grain 
we pass, and, crossing a 


of 


and 


fine bridge which spans 
the River Machangara, 
we enter Quito. 

The authentic his- 
tory of Quito goes back 
well-nigh a 
years, and is then lost 
in the night of fable. 
In 1475, when Colum- 
bus was dreaming of 
voyaging the 
unknown ocean, Huay- 
na-Capac, the great 
Inca of Peru, marched 
from Cuzco a thousand 
miles to the suuth, de- 
feated the monarch of 
Quito, took the city, 
and made it the cupi- 
tal of his great empire. 
How this march could 
have been performed 


thousand 


across 


A 


is hardly conceivable, 
for there is no reason 
to suppose that a road 
of any kind existed, 
The Inca dominion 
lasted barely sixty 
years, when it was over- 
thrown by the Span- 
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iards. But in that brief period works were con- 
structed which will rank among the most stupen- 
dous ever made by human hands. Quito grew 
into a magnificent city. In the words of Mr. 
Orton, “‘ It was the worthy metropolis of a vast 
empire stretching from the equator to the desert 
of Atacama, and walled in by the grandest group 
of mountains in the world. On this lofty site, 
which amidst the Alps would be buried in an 
avalanche of snow, but within the tropics enjoys 
an eternal spring, palaces more beautiful than 
the Alhambra were erected, glittering with the 
gold and emeralds of the Andes.” But most 
wonderful of all was the great military road, 
stretching along the flank of the eastert Cor- 
dillera, from above Quito to below Cuzco— 
well-nigh fifteen hundred miles.* From the 
detached portions of it which Humboldt saw, he 
felt warranted in pronouncing that it vied with 
the famous Roman military roads. Mr, Orton. 
who traveled over a portion of this ancient 
road, says that it ‘‘is well paved with blocks 





* If the accounts of Inca enterprise rested merely 
upon the relations of the old Spanish chroniclers, we 
might well set them down as gross exaggerations, if 
not sheer fabrications. But those who have read the 
papers by Mr. E. G. Squier, recently published in this 
Magazine, and especially those who have seen the 
hundreds of admirable photographs taken by him, 
showihg the present aspect of the remains of the Inca 
constructions, will be convinced that the chroni- 
clers understated the magnitude of them. These 
papers by Mr. Squier are a condensed portion of a 
great work upon which he has been laboring for 
years. When this work appears, we shall know 
something of the character and extent of the civiliza- 
tion which was trampled under foot by Pizarro and 
his brutal successors. 


HOUSE, QUITO. 


of dark porphyry. It is not graded, but par 
takes of the irregularity of the country. De- 
signed, not for carriages, but for troops and 
llamas, there are steps where the ascent is 
steep.” We can not learn that there now 
exist in Quito any remains of Inca architect- 
ure. ‘‘All.its splendor,” says Mr. Orton, 
** passed away with the sceptre of Atahuallpa 
Where the pavilion of the Inca once stood is 
now a gloomy convent, and a wheat-field takes 
the place of the Temple of the Sun. 

The Quito of to-day is a dull Spanish-Amer 
ican city of some 30,000 inhabitants, three- 
fourths of them Indians or of mixed blood—In 
dian, Spanish, and negro. There are two or 
three rather imposing public buildings, the 
Government House and the Cathedral being 
the principal. The dwellings are low Indian 
huts and houses built of sun-dried brick, none 
of them of more than two stories. ‘‘ There is 
not,” says Mr. Orton, “in Quito—and, for the 
matter of that, in all Ecuador—a single chim- 
ney.” The bulk of the population consists of 
Cholos, the offspring of Spaniards and Indians, 
the Indian blood greatly predominating. Con- 
trary to what is usually held to be the case, 
they are more enterprising and intelligent than 
their progenitors of either race. They are the 
soldiers, artisans, and tradesmen who keep up 
the only signs of life in Quito. In courtesy 
they are fully equal to the most decorous Cas- 
tilian. Mr. Hassaurek, lately our Minister at 
Quito, gives the following as a fair sample of a 
message which one fair Quitonian sends to an 
other. “Go,” she says to her servant, ‘‘to the 





Senorita Fulana de Tal, and tell her that she 
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STREET IN QUITO. 


is my heart, and the dear little friend of my | 


soul; tell her that I am dying for not having 
seen her, and ask her why she does not come 
tosee me. ‘Tell her that I have been waiting 
for more than a week, and that I send her my 
best respects and considerations ; and ask her 
how her husband is, and how her children are, 
and whether they are all well in the family. 
And tell her that she is my little love ; and ask 
her will she be kind enough to send me the pat- 
tern which she promised me the other day.” 
The illustrations which we borroW from Mr. 
Orton’s book present the general features of the | 


habitants. But at present we have mainly to 
do with the Andes, in the very heart of which 
Quito lies nestling under the shadow of the 
great volcano of Pichincha, and sentineled by 
a score of other volcanic peaks. For accounts 
of climate and productions, of manners and cus- 
toms, we must refer the reader to the work of 
Mr. Orton. 

Taken in its widest sense, the Valley of Quito 
is of about the size and shape of the basin of 
| our Great Salt Lake, Two parallel ridges di- 
| vide it into three portions, The southern basin, 
fifty miles long, is distinguished for its forests of 


aspect of the city, and of some classes of its in- | | cinchona, now, however, almost extinct, most of 


INDIAN HUTS, QUITO. 


the trees having been 
killed for the bark; 
for its numerous Inea 
graves, and mines of 
precious metals. The 
middle basin, 130 miles 
long, is a dreary region, 
almost destitute of veg- 
etation, except plants 
of the cactus species. 
It is covered with vol 
canic débris—the out 
pourings of Cotopaxi, 
Tunguragua, and Altar 
on one side, 
Chimberazo and Cara- 
guairazo on the other. 
Then comes the proper 
basin of Quito, beautiful 
and fertile, lying 9500 
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350 


feet above the level of the Pacific. Inits centre, 
just fifteen miles south of the equator, rests the 


city, enjoying a climate of perpetual spring. No | 


wonder that, when the great Pe: uvian Inca be- 
held the emeraid expanse of this valley, he re- 
solved to transfer thither the seat of his empire 
from far-distant Cuzco. 

The Andes are altogether the most remarka- 
ble mountain range upon our globe. Had we 
space, we would have transferred to these pages 
the chapter, worthy of Hugh Miller, in which 
Mr. Orton tells how through ages, the centuries 
of which no man can number, it rose from the 
ocean depths, and finally created, if we may so 
speak, the great alluvial valley of the Amazon, 
of which we have yet to speak. It was long 
believed that Chimborazo, thought to be its 
loftiest peak, was the loftiest on the globe. It 
is now known that Aconcagua, in Chili, over- 
tops it by almost half a mile, and some of the 
Himalaya summits by nearly two miles. But 
the Himalayas rise from a high table-land, slop- 
ing gradually upward for hundreds of miles; 
while the Andes rise steeply up on one side from 
the level of the Pacific, and fall as steeply down 


on the other to the Valley of the Amazon, almost | 


level with the Atlantic. The whole breadth of 
the lofty range is little more than sixty miles. 
Simply as a mountain range, measuring from 
base to summit, the Andes maintain their pre- 
eminence; and their greatest glory is in the 
double Cordillera which bounds the basin of 
Quito. 

Of the fifty-one voleanoes in the long An- 
dean chain, twenty (three of them active, five 
now dormant, and twelve apparently extinct) 
are on the borders of this valley, in a space of 
two hundred and thirty miles in length by thir- 
ty in breadth. Besides these are many lofty 
non-voleanic peaks. ‘Twenty-two, here almost 
upon the equator, are crowned with perpetual 
snow. Let us pass in rapid review along this 
circuit of volcanoes, ? 

The northernmost is Imbabura, at whose foot 
lay the once busy city of Otovalo, utterly de- 
stroyed in the last great earthquake. Almost 
two hundred years ago it burst out in eruption, 
throwing up not lava, but mud, in which were 
thousands upon thousands of fishes, from which 
it appears to have derived the name which it 
now bears (Jmba, a fish, and bura, to produce), 
Next, following the eastern Cordillera, and ex- 
actly on the equator, is the square-topped Ca- 
yambi, 19,500 feet high, its snow-clad summit 
in full view from Quito, Ten miles further 
south is the bald Guamani range, its culmina- 
ting peak being Sara-ureu, which, in 1843 and 
1856, threw out vast quantities of ashes. Close 
by is Antisana, with its double dome, 19,000 
feet high. For 3000 feet it is 
virgin snow. ‘The last decisive 
in 1590, though Humboldt saw smoke rising 
from it in March, 1802, The immense lava 
streams which mark its slopes show that it must 
once have been a fierce voleano, Up its side, 
ata height of 13,300 feet, is the famous hacien- 


eruption was 


covered with | 
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eee 
da, which, with silver-famed Potosi, of aboy; 
the same elevation, is the loftiest spot perma 
nently inhabited upon the globe. 

Passing Sincholagua and Rumifagui. ,, 
find ourselves looking up to Cotopaxi, the mos; 
beautiful of voleanic peaks. Its great ery. 
tions occur at long intervals; but a perpetua) 
cloud of smoke, constant rumblings, and fro 
quent showers of ashes show that it is not dead. 
but only sleeping. On its southern slope js 
huge rock, which the Indians say was once 
summit of the volcano, torn off and hy 
down by an eruption on the day upon wl 
Atahuallpa was murdered by Pizarro. They 
call this rock “The Inca’s Head.” No may 
has ever looked, or, unless possibly from a bal- 
loon, will ever look into the crater of Cotopaxi, 
Next comes Tunguragua, 16,500 feet high, and 
hardly less beautiful than Cotopaxi. Its head 
is white with perpetual snow, while on its side, 
10,000 feet below, the sugar-cane flourishes 
luxuriantly. <A river from the « 
of the snow, and in three bounds leaps down 
1500 feet. It has been at rest since 1780; | 
this last ertiption lasted seven years. 

Then comes Altar, now 17,500 feet high. Tra 
dition affirms that it once overtopped Chimbo- 
razo; but after a violent eruption, which lasted 


eight years, 3000 feet of its walls fell in. Irs 


issues 


ragged outline and eight arrowy peaks evinc 


sudden and violent action; and in a measur 
confirm the tradition. 

Further on, and at the southern end of the 
valley, is Sangai, the most active voleano on the 
globe. From its inaccessible crater, three miles 
high, it has, ever since the Spaniards first saw it, 
more than three centuries ago—and how much 
longer no man knows—sent forth a perpetual 
stream of fire, water, mud, and ashes. Its 
ashes are almost constantly falling ia Guaya- 
quil, where the noise of its explosions is some- 
times heard—a distance of a hundred miles, as 
the crow flies. These explosions usually occur 
every houf or two; but in 1849 two hundred 
and sixty-seven explosions are said to have 
been counted by Wisse, a competent French en- 
gineer, ina single hour. Stromboli, on a Med- 
iterranean island, is the only other known vol- 
cano that will at all compare with Sangai for 
continuous activity; but Stromboli, piled upon 


| Etna and Vesuvius, would hardly reach the 


altitude of Sangai. 

We now cross the foot of the valley, and as- 
cend the western Cordillera, bearing in mind 
that the space between the two ranges is only 
about thirty miles. First comes Chimborazo, 
the great monarch of all, Its sides, far below 
its snowy crown, are broken into deep fissures. 
In its flanks there are rents in which Vesuvius 
might be hidden out of sight; while its dome 
of unsullied white, piercing the blue serene, and 
visible to human eye for hundreds of miles, 
dominates over its lordly brotherhood of peaks. 

Then, only separated by a narrow valley, is 
Caraguairazo, called by the Indians ‘‘ the Wife 
of Chimborazo,” probably about 18,000 feet 
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high, but, as measured by Humboldt, more than 
19,000. One hundred and seventy years ago 
the top of this mountain fell in, and torrents 
of mud, containing multitudes of fishes, poured 
out, 
eruption, already mentioned, of Imbabura. The 
fish in both cases were of the same kind—little 
black creatures (Pime/odes cyclopum), said to be 
the only species found in all the valley. By 
what means they got into these volcanoes is a 
question which we commend to the considera- 
tion of philosophers. 

Still traveling onward we pass the double- 


This was seven years after the similar 
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headed IJliniza, Corazon, with its heart-shaped 
summit—both extinct volceanoes—and man 
another summit, which in any other part of th 
globe would be famous, and at last reach Pi 
chincha, whose ever-smoking crater is in a 
straight line only five miles distant from Quito. 

Pichincha is every way a notable volcano, 
Some mighty convulsion, antedating all history 
or tradition, from its summit 
downward a deep crater—or rather let us sa) 


has hollowed 
funnel, In form and position it is not unlike 
the craters of Etna in Sicily, and Kilauea in 
Hawaii, But while the depth of the crater of 
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Etna is but 800 feet, and that of Kilauea 600, 
that of Pichincha exceeds 2500 feet. At the 
top its diameter is three-quarters of a mile; at 
the bottom not quite one quarter. No wonder 
that Humboldt, who reached the brink, dared 
not venture to descend, declaring that it was 
** inaccessible from its great depth and precip- 
itous descent.” In 1844 Sefior Moreno, since 
President of Ecuador, accompanied by Mr. 
Wisse, a French engineer, and still later, Mr. 
Farrand, an American photographic artist, suc- 
ceeded in making the descent. Saving these, 
Mr. Orton and his companions are the only men 
who, as far as we know, have reached the bot- 
tom of the crater of Pichincha. Mr. Orton’s 
first attempt was unsuccessful. He was stopped 
half-way down by a steep precipice. Renewing 
the effort a few days later, he fully succeeded. 
He shall describe this adventure : 

On the 22d of October, 1867, we returned 


to Pichincha with another guide, and entered | 


the crater by a different route. Manuel, our 


Indian, led us to the south side, and over the | 


brink we went. We were not long in realizing 
the danger of the undertaking. Here the snow 
concealed an ugly fissure or covered a treach- 
erous rock (for nearly all the rocks are crum- 
bling); there we must cross a mass of loose 
sand moving like a glacier down the almost 
vertical side of the crater; and on every hand 
rocks were giving way, and, gathering momen- 
tum at each revolution, went thundering down, 
leaping over precipices, and jostling other rocks, 
which joined in the race, till they all struck the 
bottom with a deep rumbling sound, shivered 
like so many bomb-shells into a thousand pieces, 
and telling us what would be our fate if we 
made a single miss-step. We followed our In- 
dian in single file, keeping close together, that 
the stones set free by those in the rear might 
not dash those below from their feet; feeling 
our way with the greatest caution, clinging with 
our hands to snow, sand, rock, tufts of grass, 
or any thing that would hold for a moment; 
now leaping over a chasm, now letting our- 
selves down from rock to rock; at times para- 
lyzed with fear, and always with death staring 
us in the face; thus we scrambled for two 
hours and a half, till we reached the bottom of 
the crater. 

**Here we found a deeply-furrowed plain, 


strewn with ragged rocks, and containing a few | 


patches of vegetation, with half a dozen species 


of fiowers. In the centre is an irregular heap | 
of stones, two hundred and sixty feet high by | 
eight hundred in diameter. This is the cone | 
tal of Phineas Stanton. 


of eruption—its sides and summit covered with 
an imposing group of vents, seventy in num- 
ber, all lined with sulphur, and exhaling steam, 
black smoke, and sulphurous gas. The tem- 
perature of the vapor just within the fumarole 
is 184°, water boiling beside it at 189°. The 
central vent, or chimney, gives forth a sound 
like the violent bubbling of boiling water. As 
we sat on this fiery mount, surrounded by a 


immense towers of dark dolerite which ray uy 
almost vertically to the height of twenty-jy, 
hundred feet above us, musing over the tre 
mendous force which fashioned this awful ay, 
phitheatre—spacious enough for all the gods of 
Tartarus to hold high carnival — the cloyds 
which hung in the thin air around the crest of 
the crater pealed forth thunder after thunder 
which, reverberating from precipice to preci. 
pice, were answered by the crash of rocks |e; 
loose by the storm, till the whole mountai, 
seemed to tremble like aleaf. Such acoustics, 
mingled with the flash of lightning and the 
smell of brimstone, made us believe that yw 
had fairly got into the realm of Pluto. It js 
the spot where Dante’s Jnferno ought to be read 

“Finishing our observations, and warming 
our dinner over the steaming crevices, we pre 
| pared to ascend. The escape from this horrid 
, hole was more perilous than the entrance, and 
|on reaching the top we sang, with grateful 
| hearts, to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ 


“* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ 


**We doubt whether that famous tune ani 
| glorious doxology were ever sung so near to 
| heaven.” 

+ Since the Conquest there have been five 
| eruptions of Pichincha, the last being in 1660 
| That of 1566 covered Quito three feet deep 
with stones and ashes, while boiling wate; 
j and bitumen descended in torrents. In 1867 
| the column of smoke did not rise above the 
| crest of the crater. But since then the volcano 
has shown symptoms of increased activity. In 
| March, 1868, its rambling was audible at Quito. 
Since the great earthquake of August 16, 1868, 
| the volcano has continued to pour forth dense 
volumes of smoke, and so much fine sand that 
| it has been impossible to reach the crater. 
| It is noteworthy that for many ages no one 
| of the Ecuadorean volcanoes has emitted lava. 
| The ejections have been sand, mud, and boil 
|ing water. But it is clear that long ago lava 
and stones were also flung out. 

We must now leave Quito and the Andes, in 
order, in imagination, to accompany Mr. Orton 
and his party through the almost uninhabited 
regions east of the Andes to the Amazon, and 
thence down that great river to its mouth in the 
Atlantic. But one of our number, and perhaps 





the most loved of all, is left behind—or rather, 
let us say, has gone before. On the 8th of 
September was laid, in the plot of ground lately 
set apart for the resting-place of foreigners who 
do not die in the Romish faith, all that was mor- 


The region, as large as New York and New 
England, commonly known ‘as the Napo Coun- 
try, from its main river, an affluent of the Am- 
azon, is claimed by both Ecuador and Peru, 
though neither republic exercises any practical 
control over it. It is covered by a dense pri- 
meval forest, scantily peopled by wild, uncivil- 
ized races. There was not in all Quito a man 


circular rampart of rocks, and looked up at the | who could give any positive information as to 
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alien . 
the greater part of the route. <A few petty 
traders had penetrated as far as the Napo, 
and could tell something about the first hun- 
dred miles; but for the remaining five hundred 
nobody had any thing to say, except the consol- 
ing assurance that if we escaped the fever we 
would probably be murdered by the savages. 
One thing was certain: we must take our pro- 
visions With us, and that for most of the way 
these, and all other impedimenta, must be borne 
by peons. For the first forty miles there is a 
road just passable for horses; the remaining 
distance to the river must be performed on 
foot. 

Papallacta, the terminus of the road, is an 
Indian village of some thirty huts. Here we 
succeeded in engaging our human beasts of bur- 
den. Thence the journey to the Napo occu- 
pied thirteen days, including four of rest. Be- 
sides his supply of roasted corn and meal for 
the journey, estimated at twenty-five pounds, a 
peon will carry a weight of seventy-five pounds, 
The package, whatever it may be, is bound to 
his back by withes, passing across the forehead 


and chest. Twenty peons were engaged, each 


of whom receiving five dollars for the journey— | 


he finding his own provisions. ‘The engagement 
was most faithfully kept. 

The journey was a strange one. The trail 
led through a dense forest, up steep ascents and 
down deep ravines. 
slippery with mud, often two feet deep. A per- 
petual mist enveloped all. Dampness pervaded 
every thing. Our watches stopped, and we 
could estimate time only by the Indian meth- 
ods—the most accurate measurement being the 
time, a little more than half an hour, which a 
chew of coca would last. The heavily-loaded 
peons, however, kept patiently on, always going 
as far as their employers were willing to allow. 
When night came, in ten minutes they would 
build a booth thatched with palm leaves, Per- 
haps the most notable thing was the utter ab- 
sence of animal life. Hardly a living thing 
was seen except butterflies, fire-flies, and bee- 
tles. The only quadruped we saw for thirteen 
days was a long-tailed marten. 

Archidona, the largest village in the whole 
Napo country, containing five bundred souls, 
was the end of the journey of this band of peons. 
{t was founded in 1564, and has been for two 
hundred years a missionary station. Here is a 
rude church, with belfry, portico, chancel, and 
images. Every morning and evening, at the 
tnkling of a bell, rung by the priest—or rather 


bishop, as he is called by Mr. Orton—the whole | 


population came running to the church, where 
they sang and prayed. We wonder if the 
Bishop of Archidona is among the prelates now 
assembled in the Ecumenical Council at Rome! 

Here a new set of peons was engaged for the 
remaining sixteen miles to Napo, a village of 
eighty families. On the way we saw our first 


serpent since leaving Quito; it was a wholly 


harmless creature, sluggish, but very beautiful, 
From Napo a few canoes go down the river to 
Vou, XL.—No. 237.—23 


The track was every where 


| age. 


the Amazon, after salt and urari, a kind of poison 
with which the natives anoint their blowpipe 
arrows, There is something peculiar in this 
poison, A tiny arrow tipped with it will kill 
an ox in twenty minutes; but it is harmless to 
man and all salt-eating animals, Salt is a 
special antidote to the poison of the urari. 
From here, to paddle down to the Amazon 
takes twenty days; to pole up requires three 
months, At Napo we found a countryman, 
George Edwards, a native of Connecticut, He 
has been for thirteen years in this region, and 
has settled himself down as a cultivator of va- 
nilla, 

On the 20th of November we set out from 
Napo, hiring three canoes and eight Indians 
to take us to Santa Rosa, eighty miles below, 
properly the head of navigation of the river. 
The current runs furiously. 
sufficient to carry us down; our canoe-men 
will be obliged to spend a full week in poling 
back. We paid them twenty-four yards of 
lienzo, a coarse kind of cotton cloth, worth in 
Quito fifteen cents a yard. At Santa Rosa 
we hired two canoes and four Indians to take 
us down to the Amazon, The price for each 
canoe and each Indian is twenty-five yards of 
lienzo. Unluckily we had only fifty yards left ; 
but we finally persuaded the Indians to take the 
balance in coin. 

On the afternoon of the second day we reached 
the little village of Coca, the last which we were 
to see until we came to the Amazon. The vil- 
lage is a new one, having been founded only 
ago. It contains half a dozen 
a government house, church, al- 
calde’s residence, and a sugar-mill, The al 
calde was a lazy fellow, who spent most of his 
time swinging in his hammock, usually drunk 
or asleep. ‘The site of Coca is memorable in 
history. Here, in 1540, Gonzalo Pizarro halt- 
ed and built the vessel in which Orellana sailed 
down to the great stream to which he gave the 
name of the Amazon—because, as he affirmed, 
he there encountered a race of female warriors, 
This vessel, which Prescott, following the old 
Spanish chroniclers, calls a brig, we imagine, 
notwithstanding their accounts, to have been 
merely a great raft. Here we fitted out our 
craft for the voyage of five hundred miles down 
the Napo. Our preparations were quite sim- 
ple, taking only two days. 
each thirty feet long, we put five feet apart, and 
over them built a bamboo platform, upon which 
we erected a hut, open at the sides, and with a 
palm-thatched roof, A rudder, and a box of 
sand to serve as a fire-place, completed our 
equipment. 

There was nothing of adventure on this voy- 
The river, indeed, runs rapidly; but the 
sounding cataracts and rock-bound shores of 
which the Spaniards speak are pure fictions. 
We paddled usually twelve hours a day, mak- 
ing, on an average, about fifty miles. The riv- 
er spreads out broadly, and is every where stud- 
ded by plaias, or low islands. We always land- 


Seven hours was 


twenty years 
bamboo huts, 


The two canoes, 
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ed for the night upon one of these, in order to 
be sure that we should not receive a visit from 
hostile Indians, or the still less welcome jaguar. 

Toward the mouth of the river these islands 
become the resort of turtles, for the purpose of 
laying their eggs. The Indians are very ex- 
pert in finding the nests of these creatures, 
Following the trail plowed in the sand, they 
thrust a sharp stick into the soil. 





the white does not coagulate in boiling. The 
nests which we found contained each quite a 
hundred eggs; but this number is frequently 
exceeded. The Indians ate them raw; we 
used them chiefly in making corn-cakes, These 
eggs, a few fish, and one or two stray wild hogs 
and deer, were the only additions made on the 
journey to our commissariat department, In 


Whenever | fact, so nicely were our supplies graduated to 


it goes down easily they know that there is a| our time and distance that, upon arriving at the 


turtle-nest below; and a few minutes’ digging 
is sure to bring them to the eggs. These are 


about the size of a hen's egg, covered by a} ner, 
The yolk is oily, and| sion# upon the road,” says Mr. Orton, emphat- 


parchment-like shell, 


first village on the Amazon, we found that we 
had just food enough for one good farewell din- 
“Had we depended upon finding provi- 
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ically, “we 
hunger.” 
On the 10th of December, a month and a} 
half from the day when we left Quito, our In- 
dians shouted, in their quiet way, Marafion! 
We had reached the great river, And yet it 
did not seem so very great, after all, It was 
scarcely broader than the stream down which 
we had been sailing. But the Napo pouring 
into the Amazon made no apparent accession 
to its volume, We had yet to grow into a com- 
prehension of this great equatorial stream, which 
cuts its way through the dense forests for more 


must have perished from sheer | 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON, 


than two thousand miles, with a channel deep 
enough to float the largest ship, draining in its 
course the greatest basin on the globe. 

Pebas, on the Amazon, about thirty miles be- 
low the mouth of the Napo, is a stopping-place 
of the little Peruvian steamers, which, starting 
from Tabatinga, the frontier town of Brazil, 
make monthly voyages up the great river for 
four hundred miles. Here 
journey ended, the passage 


the romance of our 
down the Amazon 
These Pe- 


ruvian steamers ru down stream at the rat 


to its mouth being made by steam. 


of eighteen miles an hour; up stream, against 
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the strong current, they can make but twelve, | 
Between Pebas and Tabatinga, a distance of a 
hendred and fifty miles, there are but four lit- 
tle villages, inhabited mostly by Indians, The 
Brazilian outpost has a fort of considerable | 
strength, but besides the government buildings 
there are scarcely a dozen houses, although 
many Indians dwell in the neighboring forests, 
On the 12th of December we embarked at 
Tabatinga on a Brazilian steamer, and, making 
one change of boat, arrived on the 24th at Para, 
the sea-port—our whole time in descending theg 
Amazon having been fifteen days. The scen- 
ery, as seen from the deck of a steamer, is to 
the mere spectator monotonous in the extreme, 
We see a vast volume of smooth yellow water, 
upon which float trees and beds of water-grass, 
and low, narrow, wooded islets. Upon each 
bank there is a continuous forest, hardly bro- 
ken by any signs of human life, saving here and 
there the hut of a rubber-gatherer, or now and 
then a little town. Overhead is a cloudless 
sky, occasionally broken by flocks of parrots. 
This is all that meets the bodily eye. But the 
lover of nature can never tire of gazing at the 
mighty forests, with their ever-varying forms ; 
for it is a peculiarity of the equatorial forests 
that one rarely sees two trees of the same kind 
growing together. The philosophic observer, 
looking with the mind’s eye, sees in the future 
busy towns, and hears the hum of industry | 
arising in these vast soli- 
tudes, 
We are wont to compare 
the Amazon with the Missis- 
sippi. But in one essential 
feature the two rivers, and the 
valleys drained by them, are 
exact opposites. The course 
of the Mississippi is from 
north to south; so that the 
voyager down its stream 
passes in rapid succession 
from the cold regions where 
wheat will not grow, through 
corn-fields, tobacco farms, 
cotton plantations, and sugar 
estates. The direction of the 
Amazon for the greater part 
of its course is due east. 
From the head of its delta 
almost to the foot" of the 
Andes, a distance of 2500 
miles, it nowhere varies more 
than a degree from the third 
parallel of south latitude ; the 
elevation in no case exceed- 
ing 500 feet, so that its pro- 
ductions are all of the same 
species, 
The region drained by the 
Amazon has an area of two 
and a half millions of square 
miles—twice that of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is equal to “all 
the United States east of the 
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Rocky Mountains, or nearly to the whole of 
Europe, leaving out Russia, Almost the who}; 
of this region is capable of supporting a dens, 
population, It is safe to say that, if fully pe, 

pled, it could feed four hundred millions, — |), 
present population can not exceed four hundy 

thousand, 

Let us, following in brief abstract the ; 
count of Mr. Orion, touch upon some promin: 
characteristics of this great ocean river, |; 
rises in the little Peruvian Lake of Lauricochg, 
just below the limits of perpetual snow, Fo; 
500 miles it flows swiftly through a deep val 
ley. ‘Then, turning sharply eastward, it runs 
2500 miles across the great equatorial plain, 
Two thousand miles above its mouth its wid:) 
is a mile and a half, increasing to more tha 
ten miles at the head of the delta, where 
divides, and, after running 400 miles, presents 
a front of 150 miles upon the ocean. Fo: 
great distance it is bordered by side-channels 
or ** bayous,” as they are called upon the Mis 
sissippi, named by the Indians igarapés, 
**canoe-paths.” From Santarem, the principa 
town above Pard, one may paddle a thousand 
miles parallel to the river, without once enter- 
ing the stream, For twenty-five degrees of lat. 
itude every river that flows down the eastern 
slope of the Andes is an affluent of the Amazon. 
It is as though all the rivers from Mexico to 
Oregon united their waters in the Mississippi, 
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INDIANS OF THE 


A half score of these tributaries are larger—the | 


Danube excepted—than any European river 
out of Russia. The volume of its waters is 
greater even than the breadth of the river would 
indicate. At Nauta, 2200 miles from its mouth, 
the depth is 40 feet, increasing rapidly as it ap- 
The largest ocean steam- 


proaches the ocean, 
er could doubtless steam 2000 miles up the 
Amazon. 

The vegetation of the valley is exuberant. 
There is a bewildering diversity of grand and 
beautiful trees, a wild, unconquered race of veg- 
etable giants, draped and festooned by creeping | 


plants. 


through which, if you wish to proceed, you must 
hew your way with axe or macheta, Palms, of 
which thirty varieties are noted, constitute the 
majority of trees. Then there are “ cow-trees,” 


a hundred and fifty feet high, yielding a milk | 


of the consistency of cream, used for tea, coffee, 
and custards. The “ cancho,” or rubber-tree, 
though of a different species from that of the 
East Indies, produces a gum which constitutes 
most of the rubber of commerce. Agassiz puts 
this tree, forty or eighty feet high, in the same 
class with the “ milk-weed” of our American 
pastures. Of ornamental woods there is no 
end. Foremost among these is the Moira- 
Pinima, or *“tortoise-shell wood,” the most 
beautiful in grain and color of any in the 
world, Enough of this is wasted every year 
to veneer all the dwellings of the civilized 
world. For many years to come the exports 
of the Amazon Valley must be mainly the pro- 


The moment you land upon the shore | 
you are confrontéd by a solid wall of vegetation, | 


MIDDLE AMAZON 
ducts ofits forests, Yet, strangely enough, tim- 
| ber is now one of the chief articles of import at 

Paré. A city of 35,000 inhabitants, lying on 
| the verge of a great forest, buys pine boards 
| from far-away Maine! This folly will in time 
}come toanend, Contrary to all that we might 
expect, the climate of the Amazon Valley is tem- 
| perate rather than tropical. It is more equuble 
| than in any other region of the world. Year in 
| and year out it ranges from 74° to 87°—the fait 
mean being 80°, 

Of the native races in this region we have 
not space to speak at length. Mr. Orton tells 
of them all that is now known. Their color is 
that of mahogany; hair black, straight, and 
| thick; forehead low, but broad; hands and 
| feet small? of medium stature, but thick-set. 


| Their dwellings are a frame-work of poles, 
| thatched with palm leaves; the walls some 
times latticed and plastered with mud; 
ture chiefly hammocks and earthen vessels. 
Along the Middle Amazon men wear 
trowsers and shirts of white cotton, the wo- 
men short calico petticoats and Joose che 
mises; the hair is knotted at the 
the head, where it is confined by a comb. 
The wild tribes, north and south, go nearl 
naked, or wear ponchos made of cotton or 
the bark of trees. Saving that they are quiet 
and peaceable, they come as near to the pure 
savage state as any people on the globe. The 
few who have come in contact with the whites 
have acquired many of the vices and none of 
the virtues of civilization. Mr. Orton believes 
that the Valley of the Amazon is not their orig- 
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DWELLING ON TLE AMAZON, 


inalhome. At all events they do not increase 


there. It is rare to find a family with as many | 


as four children. Nothing can be clearer than 
that they or their descendants are not to be the 
ones who will populate these vast regions, which 
for ages have been awaiting men to till them. 
Mr. Fletcher—who furnishes a brief intro- 
duction to the work of Mr. Orton, and who of 


all men is best qualified to speak upon the sub- | 


ject—says : 

** His interesting and valuable volume hard- 
ly needs any introduction or commendation, 
for its intrinsic merit will exact the approba- 
tion of every reader. Scientific man, and 
tourists who seek for new routes of travel, will 
appreciate it at once; and I trust that the time 
is near at band when our mercantile men, by 
the perusal of such a work, will see how wide 
a field lies before them for future commercial 
enterprise. This portion of the troptes abounds 


in natural resources which only need the stim- | 


ulus of capital to draw them forth to the light; 
to create among the natives a desire for arti- 
cles of civilization in exchange for the crude 
productions of the forest; and to stimulate 
migration to a healthy region of perpetual 
summer. 

**Itseems as if Providence were opening the 
way for a great change in the Valley of the 
Amazon. ‘Three-fourths of Brazil, one-half of 
Bolivia, two-thirds of Peru, three-fourths of 
Ecuador, and a portion of Venezuela are wa- 
tered by this river. Riches, mineral and yeg- 
stable, of inexhaustible supply have been here 
locked up for centuries. Brazil held the key, 
bat it was not until under the rule of their 
present constitutional monarch, Don Pedro IL., 
that the Brazilians awoke to the necessity of 


| opening this glorious region. Steamers were 
introduced in 1853, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, But it is to a young Brazilian states- 
man, Sr. A. C. Tavares Bastos, that belongs 
the credit of having agitated the opening of the 
Amazon, until public opinion, thus acted upon, 
| produced the desired result. In May, 1868, 
t gave several indices of a more enlightened 
policy in Brazil, and stated that the opening 
lof the Amazon, which occurred on the 7th of 
i* September, 1867, and by which the great riv: 
| is hee to the flags of all nations, from the ie 
| lantic to Peru, and the abrogation of the mo- 
nopoly of the coast-trade from the Amazon to 
| the Rio Grande do Sul, whereby 4000 miles of 
Brazilian sea-coast are open to the vessels of 
| every country, can not fail not only to develop 
| the resources of Brazil, but will prove of great 
| benefit to the bordering Hispano-American re- 
publics, and to the maritime nations of the 
earth, The opening of the Amazon is the most 
significant indication that the leaven of the 
narrow monopolistic Portuguese conservatism 
has at last worked out. Portugal would not 
allow Humboldt to enter the Amazon Valley 
in Brazil. The result of the new policy is be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation. The ex- 
ports and imports for Pardé for October and 
November, 1867, were double those of 1866. 
This is but the beginning. Soon it will be 
found that it is far cheaper for Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, and New Granada, east of the Andes, 
to receive their goods from, and to export thei: 
India rubber, cinchona, etc., to the United 
States and Europe, via the great water high- 
way which discharges into the Atlantic, than 
by the long, circuitous route of Cape Horn or 
the trans-Isthmian route of Panama.” 
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THE POET 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—I. 

* TYROM America—ah! 
know my brother there, did yon? Went 

to California about fifteen years ago. We 
haven't heard from him for three years; then 
he was in St. Louis.” 
ing in England has not had the question asked 
him? It seems a cerebral impossibility for the 


Didn't happen to | 


* . ' 
What American travel- 


ERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


[Saunter V.]} 


LAUREATE, 


| average Englishman to realize the difference in 
size between America and these islands, The 
civil war did, indeed, teach the English a great 
deal about America before unknown. I fancy 
if Mr. Seaton and the National Intelligence rcould 
return to life he would not again be asked, in a 
meeting of editors in London, whether Wash- 
ington was not in the United States; and it 
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has been now six years since I have encount- 
ered a party astonished at the discovery that 
the inhabitants of America are not all col- 
ored, 
you have said you hail from Boston, to give him 
intelligence of his brother in New Orleans, seems 
destined to survive for some time yet. He will 
not pass away any more than Smith in America, 
whose letter is before me now, im whose breast, 
and in whose son’s breast after him, the hope 
will spring eternal that a large Smythe property 


in England may be secured to him as an 1nher- | 
But why should I chaff him of the | 


itance. 
brother in America, at this moment of all oth- 
ers, just as I am embarking to visit yonder En- 
chanted Isle and its Prospero? Years ago—it 
was in the time of our civil war—I received a 
letter from a man in the Isle of Wight, asking 
if I could tell him any thing about his brother. 
He had gone meny years before to America, 
and the last tidings heard from him were of his 
marching South with some regiment. I for- 
warded his inquiry to the War Department at 
Washington, and wrote to the inquirer that I 
was entirely hopeless as to the result. After 


a year or two I received a he ppy letter from the | 
islander, saying that, through the letter for- | 
warded to Washington, he had reached his | 


brother; they were now, after four or five years 
of silence, in correspondence again. And along 
with his exultant letter came a large album of 
pictures representing every scene, every nook and 
corner of the island in which he dwelt. By this 
fluke I became aware that there was, within an 
easy day’s reach of this roaring, dismal London, 
an island on which Nature had lavished every 
decoration of her matchless pencil. Fora year 
the pictures lay as bright unrealized ideals; 
then came the summer of summers when, with 
a long vacation before me, I skimmed over 
the sparkling waves toward the tinted dream- 
land, which now, after various wanderings upon 
it, remains a dream-land still. 

From the moment one leaves Southampton 
or Lymington the air becomes softer; there is 
a breath and a sunshine which seem to come 
from France. * The Solent is alive with yachts, 
which hover along the island coast like white- 
winged butterflies haunting a thymy bank. 
‘Every Englishman,” said Novalis, ‘is an isl- 
and,” and he certainly seems entirely happy 
when he can get himself upon one of these little 
winged islets of his own; and with his wife and 
daughters pass weeks upon it. There, upon 
deck, absorbing the sunshine in their tanned 
skins, or quaffing it in their Champagne, gath- 
ered about some pretty, gentle-voiced reader, 
who whiles away the time with the tender re- 
frains of the laureate, who looks upon them 
from the solitude of his cliff, they clasp the 
golden year with a crystal month. Talk of 
visionaries and eutopists! I know of none so 
inveterate as this solid British merchant. His 
conservatism and his wealth mean that he will 
manage to sit on magic carpets, and dream 
away, with the lotus-eaters, as many weeks as he 


But the man who expects you, just after | 
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can filch from business and the London season, 
Every man loves liberty and an ideal life—foy 
| himself; the only question is about sharing it 
with his neighbors. Nay, this titled fisherman 
in knickerbockers in his yacht will argue, in the 
intervals of his cigar-puffs, that it is he who is 
leading the laboring man onward and upward, 
The poor fellow toiling under the noonday sun 
| over there, every time he casts a glance across 
the waters will find a new reason for his effort, 
He will know what wealth means. The sod 
will be better tilled when he sees in it sweet 
summer hours on graceful yachts, with spark- 
ling wine and sparkling books, attainable 
| through toil, if not by him, by his children oy 
| grandchildren. Every aristocrat is a spur, ey- 
|ery palace a beacon to the working-man, he 
| will claim, and by them the lower classes are 
jever ascending. And I fear my wealthy para- 
| gon there is too far right. As so many of us 
hope for immortality that we may prolong the 
enjoyments and be rid of the discomforts of this 
| life, so I apprehend a good deal of the radical- 
ism of the lower classes springs from a longing 
|to share the pleasures of the rich. But the 
same motive power works all the way up. The 
wealthy merchant family, on whose yacht the 
peasant gazes with envy, are at the same time 
gazing upon Osborne House, and materfamilias 
|is dreaming a dream for her stalwart Oxonian 
| which blends with the crimson cushions of the 
| House of Lords, or even, it may be, with those 
sloping lawns where only that lucky wight may 
tread whom the Queen has “sent for.” 

And truly it_és a radiant palace, its walls 
flashing in the-sun like crystal, and looking, as 
one sails from Southampton, like a gateway of 

| pearl to the island. And if its beauty be an 
| illusion, it is never dispelled, for no visitor is 
| ever allowed within its sacred precincts. Up 
to 1840 it was a happy old English home, with 
metry groups upon its lawns, and, to some ex- 
tent, open to the enjoyment of the people 
around ; but then Lady Blachford sold it to 
the Queen, and it shot up its towers, and ef- 
floresced into exquisite gardens and terraces 
only to become a magnificent haunted house. 
For nearly all the works upon and around it 
were carried on under the supervision of the 
late Prince Albert, and the Queen will have it 
sacred as one of his monuments. All the 
Prince’s experimental works, his Model Farm 
with its laborers’ cottages, and its stables and 
kennels, constructed on the best sanitary prin- 
ciples, waste their lessons on the idle herds. 
| The final cause of the creation of these five 
thousand acres of garden, glen, vale, and mea- 
dow, and the fairy-like architecture with its 
lofty campanile and loftier flag-tower, turns out 
|to be an occasional and very brief visit from 
| the poor Woman in Black, for whom the skies 
| bend blue and the birds carol in vain. Os- 
| borne—Austerbourne, that is, or East Brook— 
| has not much romance about its history. It 
| belonged originally to the Bowermans—an ol! 
Isle of Wight family—and from them passed 
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OSBORNE, 


through the Arneys, the Lovibonds, and the 
Manns to the Blachfords, who sold it to the 
Queen. There is a tradition in the island that 
Eustace Mann, who owned the estate during 
the troubles of the civil war, buried in a wood 
on it, still called Money Coppice, a large sum 
of money for safety; but, having failed to 
mark the spot, never found itagain. So there 


it remains buried, but hardly more than the 
beautiful works of modern art and objects of 
vertu in the drawing-rooms, said by those who 
have seen them to be unequaled in value by 


any collection in the world. It is not pleasant 
to think of so many acres of the little island 
put to no use at all beyond the picture it 
presents to the voyager, nor is it pleasant to 
think of the Queen in her morbid grief. But 
for one, I have no respect for the outcry against 
her of either the shopkeepers who desire more 
court splendors, or of the aristocracy who groan 
out their vexation as the Times writes-—‘‘Her 
Majesty is teaching the people of England how 
easily they can get along without a monarch.” 
The Englishman of the middle class will rarely 
turn the page of his paper to read ‘* Her Majes- 
ty left for Osborne this morning ;” but it was 
not so when, now near seven centuries ago, 
King John, having put his compulsory signa- 
ture to the Magna Charta, fled to this same 
region to lead, if Grafton writes truly, ‘a soli- 
tarie lyfe among reivers and fishermen.” 
Nevertheless, all this is only the opinion of 
an American, soured, no doubt, by the copy 
just made by the Oxford crew of Dyce’s great 
fresco in Osborne House of Neptune surrender- 
ing to Britannia the Empire of the Seas. What 
the loyal islander thinks of the hallowed ground 
beyond the triumphal arch at Cowes, through 
which he may not pass, may be estimated by 
the following extract from ‘* Riddon’s Shilling 
Handbook.” ‘In a word,” he says, ‘* Art and 
Nature have alike combined to perfect, in all its 
appointments, the marine retreat of the English 
Queen. Long may she live to enjoy it; and 
snatching ever and anon a brief respite from the 





cares that wait upon an imperial sceptre, to 
pleasure her royal mind in the charms of the 
enchanted ground that encircles the towers of 
Osborne! Long may she reign to rule a pros- 
perous nation, a wise and enlightened people ; 
a people avoiding war, yet bearing themselves 
proudly when forced by injustice or aggression 
into it; a people cultivating peace, yet not dis- 
daining the noble virtues that often spring from 
war; a people tranquil because powerful, and 
powerful because free.” 

I am the more particular in quoting this pas- 
sage because that kind of writing, I am bound 


to say, is rapidly dying out in England. Even 


| the Daily Telegraph can only do it in the old 


style at intervals. 

A very picturesque town is Cowes—divided 
by the Medina into East and West Cowes—not- 
able only in the past for the two castles built by 
Henry VIII, in 1538, for the defense of the 
southern coast. ‘* Ther be,’’ wrote old Leland, 
“‘two new castelles sette up and furnishid at 
the mouth of Newporte......That that is sette 
up on the este side of the havin is caullid the 
Est Cow, and that that is sette up at the west 
syde is caullid the West Cow, and is the bigger 
castelle of the two. The trajectus betwixt these 
two castelles is a good myle.” The East Cowes 
Castle has entirely disappeared, the last stones 
of it having been draggea away to Newport 
some yexrs ago to be built into a gentleman's 
villa. That of West Cowes was sold some 
twelve years ago, as a ruin, to the Royal Yacht 
Club, which has transformed it into a very re- 
spectable building for its own purposes. And 
where William Davenant, ‘“ poet, dramatist, 
and father of English opera,” found a cell as 
the reward for his devotion to the King—a cel] 
which it required all the persuasiveness of Mil- 
ton to unlock—the young Britishers now disport 
themselves in boating costume to an extent un- 
known elsewhere. To this club, with its two 
hundred members and nearly as many yachts, 
and its two thousand seamen, England is in- 
debted for that fine annual sight, the August 
Regatta—‘‘ under the immediate patronage of 
her Majesty,’ These yacht- 
ers are curious to the eye of alandsman. They 
have an aqueous, or even a fishy look, and, one 
sometimes fancies, a sea-green tint in their 
eyes. It is to be feared the majority of them 
are bibulous, and that they abstain from water 
except for boating purposes. Nearly every 
year some ngly story comes to us from Cowes 
of unsteddy footings missed, and bodies recov- 
ered from the waves. 

However, it is to the Royal Yacht Club that 
Cowes owes its own resuscitation as a town. It 
was originally made by the opening up of a 
trade with South Carolina and Georgia. From 
those regions, before the American Revolution, 
near fifty vessels arrived here annually, bring 
ing principally rice, but also skins, tar, turpen- 
tine, and indigo. From this point the articles 
were transmitted to Holland and other coun- 
tries. General Washington destroyed Cowes 


’ who never sees it. 
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as effectually as if he had bombarded it from a 
fleet in the Solent.* Many efforts were made 
to make it a fashionable sea-bathing place, but 
the beach is poor and shingly, and there was no 
royal gentleman to do for it what George III. 
did for the still more wretched beach at Brigh- 
ton, by simply going there to dwell with his titled 
Formosas. When the Queen purchased Os- 
borne House the happy hour of Cowes’s fortune 
seemed to strike; and some gentleman went so 
far as to lay out all his money on these hills, 
and built many fine villas. But the fashion- 
able world found more attraction in the cast- 
off shell of King George than in the domestic 
habits of Albert and Victoria, and so the poor 
gentleman's villas remain as the monuments of 
his ruin. ‘There are two new castles in the 
neighborhood—one called East Cowes Castle, 
and the other Norris Castle. In the latter the 
Duchess of Kent dwelt with the Princess Vic- 
toria thirty-eight years ago. One may wonder 
whether the mourning widow of fifty, whom 
palaces make sadder, can see in the vista stretch- 
ing one mile from Osborne the fair and bloom- 
ing child who was noted through all the neigh- 
borhood for her riding, her rowing, her knowl- 
edge of every weed or flower that fringed the 


coast, her mirth, which no lark rising from the | 


THOMAS ARNOLD, 


lawns of Norris, where she frolicked, could ri- | 


val! Neither of these castles, however, gave 
me a pleasant impression, Both are built in 


the style of the ancient baronial strong-holds, 
which, when otherwise meant and used as pri- 


vate mansions, and quite modern in their com- 
pleteness and preservation, convey the impres- 
sion of counterfeits. The machicolated towers 
in the East Cowes Castle are ludicrously incon- 
gruous with the domestic architecture of other 
portions; and though Norris is free from this 
fault, its style belongs to feudal England, and 
on the peaceful slopes of the island is like a 
cannon in a drawing-room. The castellated 
building is never beautiful unless it is framed, 
so to say, in a history, which enables the mind 
to separate it from the present sufficiently to 
defend the eye from a perception of its incon- 
gruity with the modern features of the land- 
scape. 

Walking in the bright morning along roads 
embowered with trees and hedged with wild 
flowers, emerging here and there to hills with 
splendid outlooks, we pause at last at a much 
humbler but far more memorable dwelling than 
either castle—namely, ‘ Slatswoods,” the birth- 
place of Dr. Arnold, now occupied by Mrs. 
Shedden. Here, for two generations, had the 
Arnold family resided; and here, to William 
Arnold, collector of customs at Cowes, and 


* Indeed the whole island was seriously injured by 
the American war, as it lay in the path of the line from 
America to the northern ports of the continent. In- 
quiring the date of the first poor-house erected in the 
Isle of Wight, I found it to be that of the first year of 
the American Revolution. Whether the islanders 
were suitably grateful to King George for that first- 
fruit of his policy I could not learn. 


Martha his wife, was born, in 1795, the boy 
who was to revolutionize the educational the- 
ories of England. ‘This old country home he 
loved to the last. From the great willow-tree 
| in the grounds, which still flourishes, he trans- 
planted shoots to each of his subsequent homes 
—Laleham, Rugby, and Fox How—and, I have 
heard, named them pleasantly after his children. 
It was one of his humors to give significant 
names to things around him—calling one gar- 
den path “ Bit by Bit,” and another ‘‘ Radical 
Reform.” He did not live very long at Slats- 
woods, having been removed shortly after his fa- 
ther’s sudden death in 1801. He loved, how- 
ever, to revisit his early home; and in a letter 
to his sister, Mrs. Buckland, in 1836, written 
| just after such a visit, wrote: ‘‘Slatswoods was 
| deeply interesting : I thought of what Fox How 
| might be to my children forty years hence, and 
of the growth of the trees in that interval; but 
Fox How can not be to them what Slatswoods 
|is to me—the only home of my childhood— 
while with them Laleham and Rugby will di- 
vide their affections.” When one thinks of the 
immense industry of Arnold’s life it is strange 
| to learn, as all his family attest, that as a child 
he was rather remarkable for indolence. He 
| conquered this tendency completely, but always 
spoke of the effort it cost him to leave his bed 
; in the morning—a reluctance which long habit 
|never overcame. Along with this, however, 
| there was, from the first, a remarkable moral 
| energy of a certain kind. ‘ He was,” said one 
of his school-fellows, “stiff in his opinions, and 
utter immovable by force or fraud when he 
had made up his mind, whether right or wrong.” 
| He watched with a keen interest the belligerent 


. 
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and naval proceedings around the Isle of Wight 
at the time of the war, and his childish sports 
were the conflicts of miinic fleets, and the act- 
ing in small dramas with his companions of the 
deeds of the Homeric heroes, whom he studied 
in Pope’s translation of the Iliad. Tndeed, he 
wrote, and with his followers acted, a play 
which he called ‘*Simon de Montfort” (an im- 
itation of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion”), which gained 
him the appellation of Poet Arnold. Steeped 
in such feelings he appeared at Winchester 
School, and afterward at Oxford, as a kind 
of hero; and, though it speedily took an in- 
tellectual turn, the feeling was there. It is 
questionable whether Cesar was really bold- 
er than a boy who, at fourteen, could ques- 
tion Cesar’s veracity, as he gravely read the 
“Commentaries” under unquestioning teach- 
ers. It was at that age that he wrote: ‘I 
verily believe that half at least of the Roman 
history is, if not totally false, at least scandal- 
ously exaggerated ; how far different are the 
modest, unaffected, and impartial narrations 
of Herodotus and Xenophon!” The boy that 
could write such a rebellious sentence as that 
at fourteen was good for a revolution of some 
kind or other; and the Oxford students who 


grappled with him in discussion when he was | 


among them—just sixteen years of age—had 
reason to know that the Homeric heroes had 
not been studied under the trees of Slatswoods 
in vain. ‘*He was bold and warm,” records 
me of those students, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
“because so far as his knowledge went he saw 
very clearly, and he was an ardent Jover of 
truth; but I never saw in him even then a 
grain of vanity or conceit. I have said that 
some of his opinions startled us a good deal; 
we were indeed for the most part Tories in 
Church and State, great respecters of things 
as they were, and not very tolerant of the dis- 
position he brought with him to question their 
wisdom. Many and long were the conflicts we 
had, and with unequal numbers, I think I have 
seen all the leaders of the common room en- 
gaged with him at once, with little order or 
consideration, as may be supposed, and not al- 
ways with great scrupulosity as to the fairness 
of our arguments. This was attended by no 
loss of regard, ani scarcely ever, or seldom, by 
even momentary loss of temper.” 

It is, I think, undeniable that Thomas Ar- 
nold was the first to awaken at Oxford that 
spirit of skeptical inquiry into old beliefs and 
usages which has led to the great religious con- 
flicts and divisions which have had that univers- 
ity for their arena. It was a terrible day for 
the old order when there appeared at the centre 
of English aristocratic culture and feeling a 
youth of position and culture equal to that 
of his companions, who espoused ideas hither- 
to considered indications of vulgarity. It had 
before seemed impossible that any one not 
trained among the disciples of Owen or Paine 
could question the common dogmas of Church 
and State; but there was the ruddy, handsome 


young Englishman before them, and for many 
a long year to remain before them. From that 
tirne may be dated the rise of those now known 
as “‘thoughtful liberals,” *‘ educated liberals,” 
to say nothing of ‘* Muscular Christians” and 
“Christian Socialists,” who are, so to speak, 
his own children. But any one who knows 
the men whom Arnold trained will perceive 
that his greatness did not consist in any phil- 
osophical or theological ideas which he advo- 
cated, but in the powerful influence of his heart 
and life. He was manliness organized; and 
all the traits of manliness—frankness, justice, 
truthfulness, courage—attended him like 
atmosphere. 

One of his pupils, Thomas Burbridge, who 
wrete, with Arthur Hugh Clough, a little vol- 
ume of charming poems called ‘* Ambarvalia,” 
printed in 1849, and afterward suppressed, ad- 
dressed a sonnet to his master, which is worthy 
of being reproduced : 


an 


** Yes, noble Arnold, thou didst well to die! 
Needed but this, that the dark earth should hide 
The seed, to have the harvest far and wide 
Long (with a voice that echoed in the sky) 

Didst thou pour forth thy fervent prophecy : 

Vain Seer! for thou amongst us did abide; 

This world was then thy country; at our side 

Thou spak'st scarce heard. But now thou art on 
high 

Among the Immortal and Invisible Quire, 

And straight like thunder (silent till the fire 

Which caused it dies), thy soul’s majestic voice 

Is polling o’er the wonder-smitten land ; 

And Truth, that sate in drought, dares to rejoice, 

Marking that all admire, some understand !" 


Notwithstanding the immense force of his 
mind, Doctor Arnold never became quite clear 
in his creed. The long mental struggle through 
which he passed with relation to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is traceable in all his utterances, 
and the vagueness of his faith, despite the man- 
agement of Keble and other friends, is reflected 
in the uncertain liberalism of those who were 
under his immediate influence. Clough’s po- 
ems are subtly transfused with misgivings and 
doubts, and Tom Hughes finds his congenial 
seat in the church of F. D. Maurice, one of the 
most forcible, but certainly the mistiest, of En- 
glish preachers. Indeed, one may trace the 
dogmatic vagueness of the father in his sons, 
One followed Father Newman to High-Church- 
ism, and afterward to Rome; from which circuit, 
however, he has just returned, being now a cler- 
gyman hovering between the Broad and the 
Evangelical Churches. A second, the author 
of ‘‘ Oakfield,” is a soldier, and most resembles, 
perhaps, his father. Matthew, though he has 
wisely turned his genius to the work of securing 
a higher culture for the great middle classes 
of England, reveals, whenever he touches upon 
matters of religious opinion, the absence of even 
an anchor in his bark other than is revealed 
in * Oakfield.” He has defended the English 
Church as an establishment, believing it to be 
an agent of culture, but has no word to say in 
favor of its articles of belief. He once wrote: 
‘“*The mental habit of him who imagines that 








Balaam’s ass spoke, in no respect differs from 
the mental habit of him who imagines that a 
Madonna of wood or stone winked ;” and from 
the remark we may infer the mental habit of 
those who maintain the utility to the masses of 
an Established Church, whose sustaining doc- 
trines they reject in detail. Yet this odd state 
of mind is purely mental; although to some it 
might seem the result of duplicity, none can 
know personally Matthew Arnold, or most of 
those whose minds are to-day jumbles of Ration- 
alism and Orthodoxy, without recognizing that 
they are frank and brave. Doctor Arnold may 
have left vagueness in their creed, but far more 
he has sealed his influence upon them in a 
manliness of character and love of truth that 
may be trusted absolutely. 

When in the time of the International Boat- 
race the Harvard students nominated an old 
Oxonian to be Referee, and the instincts of the 
young men of both countries fixed on him at 
once as the man in whose fairness they could all 
implicitly trust, some sporting man, skeptical 
of the Referee’s technical knowledge, said he 
thought ‘‘ Mr. Hughes ought to be put under a 
trainer.” Upon which some one replied, *‘ Dr. 
Arnold years ago trained him enough for all he 
has to do.” 

About two miles east of Osborne is the creek 
called King’s Quay, as a memorial of the tradi- 
tion already referred to, that King John lived 
there in disguise. The theory is, that he was 
afraid to go toward the centre of the island, 
because the Earl of Devon, who then was its 





| 


| 





Ah 


lord, had joined the Barons against him. The 
story, as given by Rapin, is this: After sign 
ing the Magna Charta, and while negotiating 
with the Pope to obtain absolution for having 
done so, he feared that his designs might be 
discovered, and fled to the Isle of Wight. ‘In 
this retirement he kept himself concealed, as it 
were, a good while, conversing only with fisher- 
men or sailors, and diverting himself by walk- 
ing on the sea-shore with his domestics. When 
the King was known to be retired to the Isle of 
Wight, people were in vain inquisitive about the 
cause of his retreat; some joked, and said he 
was become a fisherman, others that he design- 
ed to turn pirate. During three months he 
waited for the return of his agents, and for the 
arrival of the foreign troops which he was made 
to expect.” There is, however, considerable 
skepticism among historians concerning this 
story. 

Yet two miles farther eastward is all that 
remains of what was once the most important 
institution in the island—Quarr Abbey. It 
was founded by Baldwin de Redvers in the 
time of Henry I., and peopled with monks 
from Savigné, Normandy. It derived its name 
from the quarry near by out of which its stones 
were hewn. At a later period it became 
wealthy, was fortified, and bore an important 
part in the affairs of the island. All the great 
people of the island were buried in it in those 
days, and the skulls and skeletons of them may 
be seen in the museum at Ryde. The monks 
did not bear a very good name in the sixteenth 
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century. “ Although,” wrote Lambard, ‘ Pau- 
lus Jovius wrote that the inhabitants of this isl- 
and be wont to boast merely that they neyther 
had amongst them monks, lawyers, wolves, nor 
foxes, yet I find them all, save one (lawyers), 
in one monastery, called Quarr.” When it 
was swept away, under Henry VIIL., the Ab- 
bey had an annual income of two thousand 


pounds, which would be equal to many times 


that sum now. It would be difficult to find an 
abbey more completely torn to pieces. After 
its suppression it was bought by a Southampton 
merchant for its materials, and if it had fallen 
into the hands of an earthquake or hurricane 
it could not have been more literary torn to 
pieces. In the farm-house, now occupying the 
centre, and the outhouses, the old carvings and 
decorations are scattered, and the only part 
preserved in any thing like the old shape, the 
Refectory, is turned into a barn. Of course, 
legend is as sure to twine about such old ruins 
as ivy. The ancient wealth of Quarr is re- 
flected in the belief of the neighboring peas- 
antry that somewhere about it there is a sub- 
terranean passage, closed by a golden gate, 
beyond which are vast treasures, Another 
fable has given its name to a now devastated 
wood near it called Eleanor’s Grove. The 
story is that Eleanor of Guienne, queen of 
Henry II., was imprisoned at Quarr, and that 
in this grove, which had been her daily walk, 
she was buried in a golden coffin. The coffin 
is protected by sacred spells from the discovery 
of cupidity. 

With reference to the ancient antipathy of 
the islanders to lawyers, which exists to this 
day in some parts of the island, there are a few 
curious passages in some MSS. of Sir John 


. 


Oglander, preserved by Sir R. Worsley. The 
Oglanders are the oldest family of the island, 
and Sir John was its deputy-governor in 1624, 
In speaking of a former governor (1588) of the 
island, and his great hospitality during his res- 
idence at Carisbrooke Castle, Sir John says that 
was the period of their greatest prosperity, and 
continues thus: ‘* I have heard, and partly know 
it to be true, that not only heretofore there was 
no lawyer nor attorney in owre island, but in 
Sir George Carey’s time an attorney, coming 
in to settle in the island, was, by his command, 
with a pound of candles at his breech, lighted, 
with bells about his legs, hunted owt of the isl- 
and: insomuch as oure ancestors lived here so 
quietly and securely, being neither troubled to 
London nor Winchester, so they seldom or 
never went owte of the island; 
when they went to London (thinking it an East 
India voyage) they always made their wills, sup- 
posing no trouble like to travaiie.” In another 
place Sir John writes: ‘*The Isle of Wight, 
since my memory, is infinitely decayed; for 
either it is by reason of so many attorneys that 
hath of late made this their habitation, and so 
by sutes undone the country (for I have known 
an attorney bring down after a tearme three 
hundred writts; I have also known twenty nisi 


insomuch as 


prius of our country tried at our assizes, when, 
as in the Queen’s time, we had not six writts 
in a yeare, nor one nisi prius in six yeares), or 
else, wanting the good bargains they were wont 
to buy from men of war, who also vented our 
and readie 
money was easie to be had for all things. Now 
peace and law hath beggered us all, so that 
within my memorie many of the gentlemen, 
and almost all the undone.” 
*“*Be advised by me,” the good 
knight; ‘‘ have no suites at lawe, if it be pos- 
sible: agree with thine adversary although it 
be with thy losse; for the of one 
tearm will be more than thy losse. Besides 
the neglect of thy time at home, thy absence 
from thy wife and children, so manie incon- 
veniences hangeth upon a suite in lawe, that 
I advise thee, although thou has the better of 
it, let it be reconciled without lawe; at last 
twelve men or one must end it; let two honest 
ones do it at firste. 
with it in King James his reign. 
and all quarrels rather than let thy tongue make 
An examination of the 


commoditys at very high prices ; 


yeomanry, are 
moralizes 


expense 


This country was undone 
Hazard death 


his master a slave.” 
judicial records of the island, especially about 
Sir George Carey's time, of which Sir John 
thought so highly, convinces me that these 
magisterial gentlemen had good reason to ap- 
prehend any such restrictions on their autoc- 
racy as a set of cross-examining, vigilant bar- 
risters might supply. One of the governors 
once imprisoned a clergyman two months in 
Carisbrooke Castle for voting against his can- 
didate for the House of Commons. 

An easy walk from Quarr brings us to Bin- 
stead, whose only interest is its possession of 
an old figure of great archxological interest, 
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called by the people ‘‘the Idol,” or sometimes 
**the god Thor”—which indeed no one can 
say itis not. It consists of a human figure of 
large size, cut off at the waist, and seated upon 
a ram’s head. It has a double pair of arms, 
and the hands of one pair come forward and 
rest upon the ram’s head, about and below the 
eyes. The figure is generally believed by anti- 
quarians to be referable to Saxon times; but 
there is no early history of it, except so much 
as is involved in the traditional reverence for it 
among the people, who, so late as seventy years 
ago, refused to enter the church because ‘the 
Idol” had been removed during some repairs, 
It was then restored ; but at a later period they 
do not seem to have been so careful, for I am 
informed by the courteous rector of the parish, 
the Rev. Philip Hewett, that when his church 
was repaired in 1844 he found this and several 
other old carved stones—the Dove, Sin, Eter- 
nity—imbedded in the walls, their sculptured 
faces inward. For their preservation, he in- 
troduced them into the keystones or over the 
doors of the church, where they now are. The 
naming of any of these figures as Christian sym- 
bols is somewhat akin to the conversion of the 
statue of Jupiter at Rome into St. Peter. They 
are probably much more related to the serpent 
Midgard and QOdin’s raven than to the more 
modern religion. There is certainly reason to 
think that in ‘‘the Idol” we have some pre- 
historic deity. The Christian religion was in- 
troduced into the Isle of Wight later than into 
any other part of the kingdom, When “ Domes- 
day - Book” was compiled (A. p. 1086), it was 
therein recorded that there were ten churches 
in this island. So separate was the island long 
after that period from the general advance of 
England, that it is not to be wondered at if in 
some nooks the old worship remained very long 
indeed. ‘There is good reason to believe that 
the old monks of Winchester, who built Bin- 
stead Church in the twelfth century, followed 
the old habit commended by Pope Gregory of 
christening the old symbols anew rather than 
destroying them. The modern church is a 
pleasant one, and has in it a pretty lectern sup- 
ported by a figure of Moses, his arms upheld by 
Aaron and Hur. 

Walking onward to Ryde, we pass into the 
town near ‘‘ Westfield,” the residence of Ad- 
miral Sir Augustus Clifford, who entered the 
navy in 1800, and gained his chief distinction 
at the capture of a convoy in the Bay of Rosas, 
in 1809. He is a Baronet, a K.C.B., and Ush- 
er of the Black Rod since 1832. He is, how- 
ever, no relation of the ‘Stout Cliffords,” of 
Cumberland, of Shakspearian fame—that fam- 
ily passed away two hundred years ago. Sir 
Augustus has a handsome dwelling and it con- 
tains fine pictures—a Guido, a Dominichino, 
two Angelica Kaufmanns—and marbles by Ca- 
nova, Tadolini, and Burgoni. 

The town of Ryde is the most flourishing in 
the island, and, as seen from the splendid pier 
—built ‘at a cost of £12,000, and stretching half 
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| a mile out into the sea—is a great amphitheatre 
of brilliant residences. As La Rye, it was of 
old an utterly unimportant place. It was 
spoken of in public records as a place where a 
sentinel was stationed to keep watch against any 
hostile approach to the island. An old travyel- 
er, at the close of the last century, remarks: 
‘“* There is here a bathing-machine.” But now 
the shore is fringed with bathing-machines, and 
out of its pleasant waters for bathing the town, 
which ought on that account to have been 
| named afterthe foam-born goddess, has emerged 
with an appropriate look of cleanliness. The 
pier was built to accommodate the vessels which 
connect Ryde with Portsmouth. From all ac- 
counts it was sadly needed. A little over a 
hundred years ago a ship bearing the novelist 
Fielding, having started on a voyage to Lisbon, 
put in here under stress of weather. Fielding 
was very ill and weak, and, while the ship was 
detained, had to be taken on shore. But this 
was no easy task. ‘‘ Between the sea ‘and 
the shore,” he writes, “there was at low-wa- 
|ter an impassable gulf, if I may so call it, 
|of deep mud, which could neither be trav- 
l|ersed by walking nor swimming; so that, for 
one-half of the twenty-four hours, Ryde was 
| inaccessible by friend or foe.” At last, how- 
ever, the sailors did manage to wade with him 
through the mud. This condition of things 
| must have lasted for more than fifty years after 
Fielding's visit, for Captain Marryat, in ‘‘ Poor 
| Jack,” describes the passengers as being carted 
| through the mud tothe shore. Fielding found 
the town in a very primitive state in other re- 
|spects. It had one butcher, who killed “ beef 





Se a ene 
two or three times a year, and mutton all the 
year round;” but the whole town could not 
supply him a leaf of tea, the article professing 
‘be tea being “‘a tobacco of the mundungas 
However, he found Ryde a delight- 
ful place. The poor dying humorist found 
there a kind-hearted landlady, and beautiful, 
quiet roads, fanned by winds almost as soft as 
those which breathed about his death-bed at 
Lisbon the following year. “It is so shaded,” 
he wrote, ** with large and flourishing elms that 
its narrow lanes are a natural grove or walk, 
which in the regularity of its plantation vies 
with the power of art, and in its wanton exu- 
berancy greatly exceeds it.” Fielding was just- 
ified in his admiration of the elms, which, with 
their dark green foliage and their trunks often 
hidden by ivy, are of wonderful beauty ; but it 
is strange that the English elm should nowhere 
grow in its native land to any thing like the 
size that it has reached in every place in Amer- 
ica to which it has been transplanted. But it 
js not the only English institution which has 
gained its expansion in America. 

From the extremity of the pier one gets a se- 
ries of views which, without being, any of them, 
sublime, are as satisfying to the eye as any 
to be found in England. Shoreward one sees 
an immense crescent, sweeping from the towers 
of Osborne on the west to a woody headland 
called Sea-view on the east, with the bright, 
cheery town, its handsome steeples and its 
splendid villas and mansions, in the centre. 
Seaward the eye may sweep a vast horizon, in- 
closing every combination of land and water, 
the vision roaming or pausing, as it lists, on the 
endless varieties of ships, with the flags of all 
nations, dropping down the Solent, or hovering 
about Portsmouth, with its grove of masts 
blending with the woods of the Hampshire Hills, 
thence wandering along the shining coast to 
Southampton Water with Calshot Castle, to 
Southsea Castle and Hayling Island, until it 
alights on the faint gray outlines of Chichester 
Cathedral. 

The pleasant atmosphere of Ryde is, no doubt, 
due to its being so much shut in by the gentle, 
upward slope of the land all around it; and the 
shore being, for reasons which I could not dis- 
cover, less liable than others to those alterna- 
tions of favorable and unfavorable tides which 
bathers find so important, it has become one of 
the most favorite southern resorts. At no place 
have L ever seen a more complete reductio ad 
absurdum of the “ English system” of bathing. 
The English theory is, that the bathing of men 
and women together, as at the Belgian and 
French shores, is scandalous, notwithstanding 
both sexes are decorously dressed. Their own 
plan is to separate the machines into two 
groups; from one of which the women go in 
clothed, from the other the men almost naked. 
Theoretically, therefore, the men and women 
are bathing separately, and so may bathe al- 
most as they please, Practically, the necessity 
of having both sets of houses managed by one 


to 


species. 
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set of hands brings them to within a hundred 
yards of each other, at Ramsgate; eighty at 
Margate; seventy at Brighton; and almost to- 
gether at Ryde. Meanwhile the men bathe 
just the same; and the women, in most places, 
are costumed in accordance with the ancient 
fiction that the men are out of sight—thongh 
the shores are lined and the waters alive with 
them. Under long custom, however, there is 
apt to arise a certain indifference on this sub- 
ject, which may in the end prove to be the 
healthier condition. Looking at the matter, 
however, not morally, but as it affects the pleas- 
ure and utility of the sea-side, it seems to me 
that the English plan for ladies is the worst in 
the world. They are simply ducked by them- 
selves, or an old hag; they have no fun; they 
rarely learn to swim or float—all because the 
male relatives are forbidden to accompany them. 
The other day & French gentleman and his 
wife, with their children, bribed an owner to 
drive two bathing-machines apart from the oth- 
ers, that they might all goin together. For this 
the said owner was heavily fined, though it was 
not contended that any law of decorum had 
been violated, all the French bathers having 
been clothed far more scrupulously than is usual 
at English shores. 

I wish it were more common in America to 
give names to country, or even suburban, resi- 
dences, though it may be that in the present 
stage of our civilization the names would be too 
sentimental. Every step of one’s wanderings 
in England finds a kind of friendly greeting in 
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the gate-posts which bear names, which grow 
out of the landscape as genuinely as the trees 
do. ‘The landscape is humanized. I may be 
twenty miles from any hotel, but, in an emerg- 
ency, could I fail to finf help and kindliness in 
a ‘*Myrtle Vale,” or a “Forest Home?” Ihave 
been told that hospitality is provided for in the 
leases of some of these estates, and can well 
believe it. The old settlers of Virginia carried 
with them this habit of naming their homes; 
and I remember to have read, during the civil 


war, with a tinge of sadness, that the stern exi- | 


gencies of war had carried the path of devasta- 
tion through so many homes—known by me 
from childhood as seats of hospitality—which 
had borne such happy names as ‘Traveler's 
Rest,” “* Crow’s Nest,” ‘* Somerset,” ‘‘ Carmo- 
ra,” “Glencairne,” “‘ Inglewood,” “*Selwood”— 
many of them representing the early exile’s or 
emigrant’s tender recollection of some ances- 
tral home in these islands. However, to be 
real and expressive, such names must have 
grown out of the country where they are found. 
Here they generally have the fitness of human 
names. Here, a little out from Ryde, I find 


‘¢ Puckpool,” recording some ancient supersti- | 
’ p 


tion of a haunted spring hard by—‘*‘ Nunwell,” 
where bubbles up the spring where the nuns of 
Ashey, whose very graves are now unknown, 
once came to draw water. Language pre- 
serves the relics of the pagan and of the Chris- 
tian faith with equal fidelity; and one hardly 
finds a third of a mile between ‘‘ The Priory” 
and ‘‘ Fairy Hill.” ‘* Culver Cliff’—a magnifi- 
cent chalk cliff, 259 feet above the sea—records 
that here the pigeon, which the Saxons called 
culfre, was wont to roost. 
for its hawks, of a breed so valuable that Queen 
Elizabeth issued a warrant for their protection 
in 1564.) An old fortress, destroyed by the 
French in 1545, has left no trace of itself ex- 
cept in the name ‘Old Fort,” 


name, ‘‘Sea View,” has not availed to displace. 
On the way, walking still eastward, we pass over 
the now undistinguishable graves of the hun- 
dreds of poor sailors who were washed ashore 
when the Royal George went down, half-way 
befween this point and Spithead. 

years have elapsed since that day 


“When Kempenfeldt went down, 
With twice four hundred men.” 


But its horror has happily never had a parallel 


in any country since. Within sight, nay, easy 
reach, of two friendly shores, the majestic ship, 
the pride of the British navy, went to the bot- 
tom suddenly as if struck by a thunder-bolt— 
dragged dowr another ship nearly into the 
whirlpool it made—and lay there as the grave | 
of the brave admiral who commanded it. For | 


many days every tide brought in the poor sailors | 


who had been between the decks when it went 


(Later, it was famous | 


which it has | 
given to the Headland, and which the newer | 
|them), and learn something. 


| looked on very suspiciously, 
Eighty-seven | 


aaa, 
their work, and no grave can now be noted 
The work of time on the cemeteries, and even 
the church monuments, is just the same, only a 
little slower; and as one sees the fate of the proud 
tombs which once adorned these old abbeys 
and church-yards, it may be with the reflection 
that, after all, the old Oxonian was not so fay 
| wrong when he bequeathed his body to the 
| Surgeon, saying, ‘‘ What can it signify to me 
whether my carcass is cut up by the knife of a 
surgeon or the tooth of a worm ?” 

Although pleasure-seekers have brought the 
little villages along the coast so much in co 
tact with the outside world, one may, especial- 
ly if he travel on foot, find a great deal of 
| primitive life among the ‘ gentle islanders :” 
| and this may be particularly encountered about 
| the little inn at which the stranger puts up— 

that is, if the stranger be not offish or too stu- 
| pid to recognize that a man is as interesting as 
}a chalk cliff. In the evening, the leading 
farmers and tradesmen are apt to fall in, one 
| after the other, until the smoking-room is pret- 
ty well filled with a sort of club, whose mem- 
| bers sit, each with his pipe and his glass of 
grog, to talk and gossip until toward eleyen 
}o’clock. They are generally “ characters,” 
| The oldest inhabitant, with his reminiscences 
of every man, woman, and child in the village 
}and their forefathers, is there; the old sea- 
|captain, who has been round the world and 
; woven his yarns into a now threadbare tissue, 
is unfailing; the old jockey, the neighboring 


n- 


|duke’s pensioned game-keeper, the worn-out 


| stage-driver, who remembers when the steam- 
whistle hadn’t scared all the old legends out of 
the land—ali tnese are certain to be there. 
The stranger may stick in the parlor, or he 
may sit off one side with his London newspa- 
per; thereby he may chill the company, and 
even cause it to break up an hour earlier; but, 
if he be no fool, he will be taken into the circle, 
offered a glass of spirits (he need not drink 
There was a 
time, and not so very long ago, when the stran- 
ger who did not enter into the fraternity of this 
self-appointed village council was liable to be 
An old villager 
related, with a good deal of humor, his mem- 
ory of how a man with a carpet-bag once came 
and engaged the little hotel-parlor, in which 
the village club was in the habit of meeting. 
He acted very mysteriously, shut himself up 


| from every body, and the villagers, reduced to 


sit together in a small, uncomfortable room, 


| determined to send a deputation to the parlor 
| and cross-examine him as to his name, occupa- 


tion, his whence and his whither. When they 
opened the door, the stranger had vanished. 
Next evening, when they again gathered, they 
were informed that he was again inthe parlor. 
It was their habit to read the Times together 
and talk politics. There was a good deal of 


down, and their graves were marked here by | political excitement abroad, and on this par- 
hundreds <f grassy hillocks. But the winds | ticular evening the reading of the paper had 
and rains and the passenger’s foot have done | been looked forward to with special interest ; 
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but what was their surprise to learn that the 
mysterious stranger had not only shut himself 
up in his parlor, but also taken the only copy 
of the newspaper in the inn with him! The 
deputation was again sent; but this time it not 
only found the room empty, but the newspaper 
reduced to smoking ashes on the hearth. The 
man was not in the hotel ; he had gone off with 
his carpet-bag; it seemed as if the mystery 
about him was to be forever placed beyond 
solution. Several of the club went to watch 
his movements ; reaching the shore, they saw 
beneath the moonlight a boat with two men in 
it making for a queer sort of foreign craft 
hovering off the coast. Returning to the inn, 
they procured on the way another copy of the 
newspaper, in place of that which had been so 
singularly destroyed. What was their chagrin 
on seeing, as soon as they opened it, a reward 
of five hundred pounds offered for an abscond- 
ing scamp with large sums about him, the de- 
scription of whom corresponded exactly with the 
mysterious stranger! It is not to be wondered 
that strangers entering the village were ever 
afterward objects of keen observation. 

At the old town of Brading, we come in 
contact with the greatest antiquarian interest 
of the island. In its old church the first pagan 
was baptized (a.p. 744), and there is an old iron 
ring fastened in the ground, which marks 
where bull-baiting was still a sport when it had 
disappeared from all other parts of the island. 
The village stocks are yet in good preserva- 
tion, and might hold a rogue quite securely, if 
the law permitted. Several of the farms 
around it have been built up, in the old Dutch 
fashion, out of the marshes made by the min- 
gling of the river Yar with Brading Haven. 
Many years ago Sir Bevis Thelwall spent two 
thousand pounds (which would now be worth 
twenty thousand) in the effort to reclaim a 
larger portion; but the sea overwhelmed his 
embankment, and with it sundry houses that 
had been erected upon it. A remarkable dis- 
covery was, however, made during this work : 
in the middle of the haven there was found a 
well, carefully cased in stone, showing that 
since the presence of man in the island the sea- 
bottom at that point had been dry land. The 
old Norman church has the tombs of the an- 
cient family of Oglanders, and the church-yard 
several interesting epitaphs. Among these is 
one which has been widely admired, and was 
set to music by Dr. Calecott : 


“Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 

That mourn: thy exit from a world like this: 

Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 

No more confined to grov'ling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay— 

We rather now should hail thy glorious fight, 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day.” 


These lines have generally been credited to 

this tombstone of ‘‘ Mrs. Anne Berry,” or rath- 

er to the curate who had them engraved on it; 

but really they are altered from a poem written 
Vou. XL.—No. 237.— 24 


by Mrs. Steele in 1760, and published in her 
‘*Poems by Endoxia.” 

There are, however, no reasons to suspect 
the following, on a stone near by, of not being 
original : 

“When she afflicted was full sore, 
Still with patience it she bore, 
And cft to the Lord did say, 
The Lord have mercy on me, I pray! 
And when her glass was fully run, 
She closed her eyes without a groan.” 


But Brading has about it an interest which 
rivals that which invests the point at the other 
end of the island where the Laureate of En 
gland has fixed his residence. Toward the 
close of the last century there was settled in 
this little parish a clergyman of humble abili- 
ties, who, however, had a way of observing 
with a tender sympathy the lives and cares of 
the lowly people around him, and a habit of 
writing them down in simple language, which 
has invested the whole of the island with a 
Christian interest which has almost made it 
classic. From time to time, about sixty years 
ago, there appeared in the Christian Guardian, 
printed at London, sketches entitled “The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Negro Servant,” 
‘*The Young Cottager, or Little Jane.” They 
were signed “Simplex;” but after they had 
awakened general interest, their writer was 
identified with the Rev. Legh Richmond, of 
Brading. ‘The sketches appeared in a volume 
entitled “‘ The Annals of the Poor,” after Gray's 
celebrated line. They were also circulated as 
tracts by the Tract Society to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands. How far those little 
pictures of pious children and invalids who 
lived in these lowly cottages have gone! They 
have been translated into the German, Swedish, 
Danish, French, and Russian languages. The 
Emperor of Russia was found reading them 
(and afterward had an interview with their au- 
thor in England), and they have been seen in 
the wigwams of North American Indians, Con- 
victs at Botany Bay have written letters blotted 
with their tears to the author of them; and it 
is declared that more people have been con- 
verted by reading ‘* The Dairyman’s Daughter” 
than by any other tract ever penned! There 
is hardly a day of the summer which fails to 
bring hundreds of pilgrims to visit the homes 


| and graves of the poor people whose religious 


experiences were recorded by Mr. Richmond. 
If any one would estimate the extremes of mind 
and character folded up in the English blood, 
and the comprehensiveness of the English 
Church, I know of no better gauge of the same 
than that, side by side, the same race and the 
same Church should have produced two sueh 
men as Thomas Arnold and Legh Richmond. 
They could not have been more different had 
one been born a Mussulman and the other a 
Greek. The one, full of genius, fire, rnddy hu- 
manity, and boundless vivacity, became the 
apostle of muscular Christianity; the other, 
frowning on dancing and other worldly sport, 


ee 
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refusing even to listen to oratorios though fond 
of music, regarding life with the distrust of a 
mild hermit, lived in contemplation of another 
world, and was most nearly drawn to those who 
were most rapidly leaving this. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s ideal—he was himself lame—was a 
saintly invalidism ; his repugnance to any thing 
so worldly as rude health was unconscious but 
manifest; and he revived that gentle asceticism 
which such men as Dr, Arnold, at a later day, 

have done so much to destroy. It is hard, 

however, to eradicate the Englishman out of 

any body born in these islands, Even with the 

unworldly piety of Legh Richmond there was 

blended a shrewdness which could pierce through 

hypocrisy. In the year 1813 there was a great 

deal of excitement concerning one of those 

‘*fasting women” who seem to appear period- 

ically. Ann Moore, of Tutbury, in Stafford- | 
shire, professed to have lived six years without | 
having taken any solid food, and four years 

and a half without any liquid. After watching 

her for two weeks the physicians were discuss- 

ing the possibilities of the case, the majority of 

them believing in its genuineness. The clergy 

were all captivated by the religious conversa- 

tion of the woman, and believed inher. ‘She 

had,” Mr. Richmond wrote, “ partly by reading 

books, and partly by intercourse with persons 

of intelligence and piety, acquired a more than | 
ordinary share of religious knowledge. She 

possessed fluency of speech, and could assume 

an interesting deportment in conversations of 

a serious nature.” But the author of ‘*The 

Dairyman’s Daughter” suspected fraud, and, 

with the assistance of some physicians, kept 

such a strict watch about her that the woman 

was reduced to a state of exhaustion, and con- 

fessed the imposition. 

It would be an error to regard the success 
of Legh Richmond’s writings as attributable 
only to his sentimental interest in religious in- 
validism, There was much more in him, and 
in those who read him, than that. The fact is, | 
he was almost the first to strike that mine out 
of which the best modern literature has come— | 
the romance of poverty. ‘The English world | 
had, about the close of the last century, become 
tired of kings and mailed warriors, and the glit- 
ter of courts with their brilliant intrigues. It 
sighed for a new world; and when this clergy- 
man turned its eyes to the dying child, the peas- | 
ant in his log-house, he really raised that popu- 
lar interest in the life of the lowly which it has | 
taken the genius of Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, George 
Eliot, and others to supply. The absorbing | 
interest in the life of the poor is the great feat- 
ure of modern life and literature. I have al-| 
ready said that Mr. Richmond was a man of | 
humble abilities; such, however, as they were | 
they were genuine ; and being a man of educa- 
tion, he was enabled to employ more art than 
he was conscious of in giving a suitable scenic 
environment to his pictures of life. He had | 
inherited a taste for landscapes from his mo- 
ther, who was something of an artist, and had 
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himself written a great deal of poor poetry in 
early life, which was at least good enough for 
practice. That he had the poetic temperamen; 
is evident from such passages as this from “ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter :” 

‘Travelers, as they pass through the coup. 
try, usually stop to inquire whose are the splen- 
did mansions which they discover among the 
woods and plains around them. The families 
title, fortune, or character of the respective 
owners, engage much attention. Derhaps their 
houses are exhibited to the admiring stranger, 
The elegant rooms, costly furniture, valuable 
paintings, beautiful gardens and shrubberies, 
are universally approved ; while the rank, fash- 
ion, taste, and riches of the possessor afford 
ample materials for entertaining discussion. Ip 
the mean time the lowly cottage of the poor 
husbandman is passed by as scarcely deserving 
of notice. Yet perchance such a cottage may 
often contain a treasure of infinitely more value 
than the sumptuous palace of the rich man— 
even ‘the pearl of great_price.’ If this be set 
in the heart of the poor cottager it proves a 
gem of unspeakable worth, and will shine among 
the brightest ornaments in the Redeemer’s crown 
in that day when he maketh up his ‘ jewels.’” 

He seemed to feel as if there were something 
worldly in admiring Nature for itself; and al- 
though he could not repress the emotions of ad- 
miration it excited, he must always link them 
on to a religious purpose. Thus, in a letter he 
once wrote to Wilberforce, he gives a really fine 
description of a storm he had witnessed: “ At 
one point the flashes gleamed upon a distant 
view of a castle, which seemed all on fire 
A dark forest lay behind and formed a fine con- 
trast. Sometimes the forked flashes hurried 
one another in a kind of playful progress; at 
others they dashed together as if in terrible 
combat But what are these lightnings com- 
pared with those which made Moses quake and 
tremble on Mount Sinai? or what were even 
the latter when contrasted with those of God's 
wrath against sinners ?” 

Brading is particularly associated with ‘ Lit- 
tle Jane,” whose tomb—it is the middle of the 
three prominent in the picture —attracts far 
more attention than those of the lords and la- 
The inscription runs thus: 

“Saorep To THe Memory or ‘Litrie Jane," 
Who died 30th January, 1799, in the 15th year of her 

age. 
Ye who delight the power of God to trace 
And mark with joy each monument of grace, 
Tread lightly o’er this grave as ye explore 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 
A child reposes underneath this sod— 
A child to mem'ry dear, and dear to God: 
Rejoice! yet shed a tributary tear— 
Jane, the ‘Young Cottager,' lies buried here.” 


Under the trees in the garden of the parson- 
age the pious man used to assemble the chil- 
dren of the village on summer evenings for in- 


struction. Only a few steps off was the church- 
yard. ‘Sometimes I sent the children to the 
various stones which stood at the head of the 
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graves, and bid them learn the epitaphs in- 
scribed upon them. I took pleasure in seeing 
the little ones thus dispersed in the church- 
yard, each committing to memory a few verses 
written in commemoration of the departed 
Thus my church-yard became a kind of book 
of instruction, and every grave-stone a leaf of 
edification for my young disciples.” 

After all, however, Jane Squibb was not a 
more natural product, in her time, of this grave- 
stone education than is, in his time, the little 
boy in Punch who says to his brother, ‘* Don’t 
yea good boy, Johnny; good boys always die.” 

“The Dairyman’s Daughter” is buried in 
the church-yard at Arreton, Her name was 
Elizabeth Wallbridge ; she died in 1801, at the 
age of 831, and on her tomb is written, :‘ She, 
being dead, yet speaketh” —a remarkably felic- 
jtous quotation, which the sixteen common- 
place lines of poetry that follow do but mar. 
[he cottages both here and at Brading, in 
which Jane and Elizabeth respectively lived, 
are still owned by the descendants of their fam- 
ilies, who have found their godliness to be 
profitable for this world, at least. 

Mr. Richmond seems to have had charge of 
sundry little churches, and his riding about from 
one to the other was like that of a Methodist 
itinerant. He used to preach extemporaneous- 
ly, not, however, until after he had completely 
broken down in an effort to do so in Yanerland 
church, Afterward he preached so eloquently, 
with very few notes, in the presence of the 
Duke of Kent, that a controversy arose in the 
palace on the subject. The royal family could 
so little imagine that a man could preach well 
extemporaneously that Mr. Richmond’s notes 
were sent for and subjected to inspection. The | 
Duke of Kent appointed the preacher to be his 
chaplain. But he never gained much distine- 
tion at the palace. His name will be always 
associated with the cottage, or perhaps with 
that solitude among the magnificent cliffs of 
the bay where he conversed with the negro. 
This is indeed too picturesque a scene to be 
omitted in any account of the Isle of Wight. 

“T cast my eyes downward a little to the | 
left, toward a small cove, the shore of which | 

consists of fine hard sand. It is surrounded 
by fragments of rock, chalk cliffs, and steep 
banks of broken earth. Shut out from human 
intercourse and dwellings, it seems formed for 
retirement and contemplation. On one of 
these rocks I unexpectedly observed a man 
sitting with a book, which he was reading. | 
The place was near two hundred yards perpen- | 
dicular below me; but I soon discovered by 
his dress, and by the black color of his features, 
contrasted with the white rocks beside him, 
that it was no other than my negro disciple, | 
with, as I doubted not, a Bible in his hand. 
I rejoiced in this unlooked-for opportunity of 
meeting him in so solitary and interesting a 
situation, He was intent on his book, and did 
not perceive me till I approached very near to | 
him, ‘William, is that you?’ ‘Ah, massa! | 


| quaint epitaphs in the church-yard. 
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me very glad tosee you. How came massa 
into dis place? Me tought nobody here but only 
God and me.’” After along conversation with 
the negro, Mr. Richmond thus concludes : 

*** My friend,’ said I, ‘I will now pray with 
you for your own soul, and for those of your 
parents also.’ This was a new and solemn 
house of prayer. The sea-sand was our floor; 
the heavens were our roof; the cliffs, the rocks, 
the hills, and the waves, formed the walls of our 
chamber The presence of God was there. 
I prayed—the negro wept—bis heart was full— 
I felt for him, and could not but weep likewise. 

I leaned upon his arm as we ascended the 
steep cliff in my way back to my horse. Humility 
and thankfulness were marked in his counte- 
nance; I leaned on his arm with the feelings 
ofa brother, It was a relationship I was hap- 
py to own.” 

From the downs near Arreton the finest pan- 
orama of the island is to be seen. Looking 
upon the graceful undulations of hill and dale, 
the silvery rivers, the embowered villages, the 
slender spires or ivy-clad towers of churches— 
all encircled by the crystal sea, one may dream 
over all his dreams of happy isles and then re- 
pose. Tennyson need go no further for the 
land of the Lotus-eaters : 


** A land of streams! Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, do go; 
You see the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land.... 

Through mountain clefts the dale 
Is seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordered with trees, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with galingale ; 
A land where all things always seem the same!” 


Years ago, when I was residing in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a negro of that city painted a really 
beautiful picture cf the ‘‘ Land of the Lotus- 
eaters.” Every feature of Tennyson’s poem 
was interpreted in it with a skill and delicacy 
which excited the admiration of all who saw it. 
By exhibiting it in that and other cities he 
made enough money to enable him to bring the 
picture to England. He had long cherished 
the hope of submitting it to the Laureate him- 
self, He did so, and the warmth of the poet's 
approval was shown in hospitalities to the 
dusky artist which might have been envied 
by many a white American who would not sit 
at the same table with a negro, had he the 
genius of Claude. So Legh Richmond is not 
the only one who ever talked on high themes 
with a negro amidst these beautiful scenes. 

There are two old barrows near Arreton 
which show that the ancient Britons had an 


eye for beauty in selecting spots for the repose 
| of their dead ; and pieces of Roman armor have 


There are several 
One on 
a brass plate in the old church runs thus: 


also been dug up here. 


‘Loe here under this tomb incoucht 
Is William Serle by name, 
Who for his deedes of charitie 
Deserveth worthy fame. 
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‘“‘A man within this Parish borne, 
And in the house called Stone, 
A glass for to behold a work 
Hath left to every one. 


“For that unto the people poor 
Of Arreton, he gave 
An hundred pounds in readie coyne, 
He will’d that they should have. 


“To be ymployed in fittest sorte 
As man could best invent, 
For yearely relief to the Poore, 
That was his good intent. 
“Thus did this man, a Batcheler, 

Of yeares full fifty-nyne ; 
And doing good to many a one 
Soe did he spend his tyme. 
“Until the day he did decease, 
The first of Februarey, 
And in the year of One Thonsand 
Five hundred neyntie five.” 


From Brading we wander along the superb 
cliffs—rising in crests like some old sea that had 
suddenly hardened to land—each height the 


outlook of a new picture, until we come to| 


what was anciently Sandham (i. e., the home 
on the sands), but is now Sandown. Here Hen- 
ry VIIL. built a great fort against the appre- 
hended attack of the French fleet on the ‘‘ De- 
fender of the Faith ;” but the sea, not so easily 
intimidated, swallowed up the seventy acres 
which belonged to it, and Charles I. built an- 


other. That, too, has been removed, and the | 


the artist, father of Wilkie Collins the novelist, | 
painted his chief sea-pictures. And here, too, 

the famous John Wilkes built his * villakin,” | 
as he called it, surrounding it with the queer | 
pavilions occupied by the birds, which were al- | 
most his only friends, and for whom he hung | 
baskets of grain in the trees. He seems to have 

made the daring experiment of being the most 
eccentric man in England, and to have suc- 
ceeded. He raised classic tombs and columns 
in his garden, and inscribed them to the objects 
of his admiration, including himself. One 
built after the model of Virgil’s tomb at Naples 
he used as a wine-bin, and inscribed it: ‘* Caro- 
lo Churchill, Divino poetz, Amico Jucundo, 
Civi optime de Patria merito.” Other inscrip- 
tions were: ‘‘ Fortune Reduci et civitati Lon- 
dinensi, P. Johannes Wilkes, Questor, 1789.” 
**To filial piety and Mary Wilkes.” Now an 
old man with powdered queue, clothes of scarlet 
and gold, laces and ruffles, and boots reaching | 


| 





‘ oe 
present fortress is Palmerstonian. Here Collins | celebrity. 


| the son of a rich London distiller, who, with a 
liberal education, traveled, married a lady o; 
| fortune ; became a colonel ; represented Ayes. 
| bury in Parliament; bitterly opposed Earl Bute. 
published the North Briton, in which he accused 
the king of uttering a lie from the throne; wa: 
therefor imprisoned in the Tower; came oy 
the popular ‘‘ patriot” of the day; was expelled 
from Parliament for an ‘* Essay on Woman.” 
thought immoral; afterward elected and yo- 
elected for Middlesex until Parliament was 
forced to readmit him; became Lord: Mayor of 
London; saved the Bank of England jn tho 
riots of 1780; became Chamberlain of London; 
died 1797, aged sixty. But the reai life of g 
man is frequently left out of his biographies, 
Searching into some old contemporaneous ree- 
ords of the times in which Wilkes lived, I haye 
| found some very curious things indeed relating 
|to him. When Wilkes returned from his tray- 
els in early life, and was made a colonel, he 
seemed to be quite full of all those ideas of 
| society, religion, and morals which were pre- 
| paring the combustible materials for the French 
| Revolution. He was stationed at Winchester, 
|and was fond of visiting the Isle of Wight. 
There he became intimate with a very beauti- 
| ful young woman of obscure position. The off- 
spring of this acquaintance was a boy whom 
Wilkes made great efforts to have turn out a 
He placed him in the finest school 
in Paris, afterward sent him to be taught at 
Hamburg; but finally the boy —whose name 
was William Smith—persisting in being stupid, 
was sent to serve the East India Company. 
The mother had long before died. It is not 
wonderful that Wilkes had acquired a peculiar 
reputation in the Isle of Wight. Female serv- 
ants in the inns where he lodged timidly refused 
to attend him, Old conservatives, after he had 
registered his name, have been known to turn 
him out of their inns, on which occasions, how- 
ever, he was sure to be called in and lodged 
like a prince by some partisan hater of Bute 
and the king. He was known as the “ liberty- 
boy ;” and he certainly seems to have known 
how to take liberties. He did not hesitate to 
call his London residence his ‘‘ Seraglio,” and 
his significant name for the Isle of Wight was 
‘*Cypria.” Yet the great salient feature of 
his life was his devotion to his lovely and ac- 
complished daughter Mary, for whom to the 





above his knees, he employed his time in writ- | day of her death there were no sacrifices which 
ing his memoirs and startling the boys and|he would not cheerfully make—a devotion 
girls so often as he walked about Sandown. He | which was repaid by that daughter's unfailing 
was very affable, however, opening his queer | love and admiration. When he was sent to 
premises to all visitors, and doing the honors of | the Tower his first thought was of his daughter, 
the place himself to all comers. Under all his | and he wrote to her: 

searlet and gold he showed himself the most 
genuine revolutionist of the French school which 
England ever produced, by inviting the trades- 
men of Sandown with whom he dealt to his 
table, giving them the most expensive wines, | : 
and enjoying hugely their queer remarks and been stolen by ruffians, and I have been forcibly 
behavior under such novel circumstances, My | Prousht here. te panne Rh ser hen, Sy ware min ed 


en | have I heard who they are. My friends are refused 
reader may perchance know of John Wilkes as | admittance tome. Lord Temple and my brother could 


“Be assured that I have done nothing unworthy of 
a man of honor, who has the happiness of being your 
father. You shall never in life blush for me. Iam 
only accused of writing the last North Briton; vet my 
sword has been taken from me, all my papers have 





pont be allowed to see me yesterday. As an English- 
man I must lament that my liberty is thus wickedly 
taken away, yet I am not unhappy, for my honov is 
clear, my health good, and my spirit uushaken, I be- 
lieve, indeed, invincible. The most pleasing thoughts 
[have are of you; the most agreeable news I can hear 
will be the continuance of your health, I beg you not 
+o write a word of public business or of my public sit- 
nation. Can you get me made Membre de Purlement 
de Paris, for that of Westminster is losing all its privi- 
jeves? Continue to love me, and believe me, with 
the greatest warmth of affection, your obliged father, 
*Joun WILKES.” 
The poor girl must have gone through many 
‘tures about her erratic father. At one time 
, is brought home bruised by a fall from his 
horse, at another with a bullet in him received 
ina duel. He seems to have had an embarras 
of the latter kind of amusement. Once, when 
he was walking with Lord Palmerston to Notre 
Dame in Paris, Wilkes was met by a fervid 
Scotchman whom he had never before seen or 
heard of, who insisted on his fighting him that 
day for having spoken disrespectfully of the line 
of latitude just north of England. ‘‘ With the 
greatest pleasure,” responds Wilkes ; ‘only I 
save already promised the first chance of my 
ife to Lord Egremont. Afterward, my dear 
Sir, I shall be most happy,” etc., ete. There 
was at one time a probability that he would die 
of the wound received in a duel with Samuel 
Martin, Secretary of the Treasury (1763), whom 
Wilkes had declared to be ‘‘ the most treacher- 
ous, base, selfish, mean, abject, low-lived, and 
dirty fellow that ever wriggled himself into a 
Seeretaryship.” Wilkes had already exchanged 
shots with Lord Talbot, and accepted Martin’s 
challenge, accepting Martin’s weapons also (pis- 
tols), though he had a right to select the sword, 
with which he was more skillful. (It turned 
out that, in the expectation of the duel, Martin 
had been for several months practicing at a tar- 
get.) The two met in Hyde Park, and walked 
together some little way to avoid observation. 
Wilkes missed, and received a ball in his stom- 
ach. Wilkes bled very much, and Martin 
came up desiring to render him assistance. 
Wilkes replied that he was killed; that Martin 
had better escape; and that he (Martin) had 
behaved like a man of honor. If we recur to 
what he had said in the North Briton concern- 
ing this ‘man of honor” we shall get a pretty 
fair gauge of the absurdities to which the old 
dueling custom was liable. Wilkes, believing 
that he was dying, sent Martin his note of chal- 
lenge in order that it might not be made evi- 
dence against him. Proceedings were at this 
time awaiting the attendance of Wilkes in the 
Ilouse of Commons, and Martin showed his 
gratitude to his antagonist by managing to be 
out of England when the trial came on, so as 
not to appear or vote against him. 

Meantime it is remarkable that amidst all 
this tumult Wilkes found time to write some 
clever literary essays, and to publish transla- 
tions or editions of such congenial classics as 
Catullus, Tiberius, and Propertius, quaintly 
ending up with the severe moralist Theophras- 
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tus! The story of the “ Essay on Woman” is 
singular. He had a private press at which he 
ordered that twelve copies only of this brief 
poem should be struck off, for he seems to have 
had no idea of publishing it. One of the print- 
ers took one sheet of it with him to wrap some 
butter in. Having unrolled the butter at a 
friend’s house where he was to sup, the friend 
read some of the verses, and finding them spicy, 
asked for the paper, which he showed to some 
The paper, passing from hand to 
hand, found its way to higher quarters. The 
eminent enemies of Wilkes, anxious to get hold 
of some charge against him which would go 
down with the public better than their political 
indictments, actually bribed the head printer 
with a place worth a hundred pounds per annum 
to give them a copy of the whole poem. The 
ridicule it heaped on the Athanasian Creed 
Wilkes justified by quoting Archbishop Tillot- 
son's wish that the Church were fairly rid of 
that creed ; and, with regard to the alleged in- 
decencies of other portions, after making sun- 
dry cracks in the glass houses in which many 
of his accusers dwelt, he confessed that it con- 
tained ‘‘a few portraits drawn from warm life, 
with the too high coloring of a youthful fancy ; 
and two or three descriptions, perhaps too lus- 
cious, which, though nature and woman might 
pardon, a Kidgell and a Mansfield could not 
fail to condemn.” Wilkes does not appear to 
have lost any friends by the publication of the 
poem either among men or women, nor even by 
the scandals which bruited 


one else. 


were concerning 


| certain Eleusinian rites practiced by himself 


and some of his friends at Medmenham, in 
Buckinghamshire. There was, it 
old Cistercian Abbey there, which Sir Francis 
Dashwood bought and converted into a temple 
to a nameless pagan deity, in which he and 
his friends—Wilkes among them—used to g¢ 
through burlesque rites habited as friars. The 
inscriptions, pictures, and sculptures about this 
temple were certainly prurient enough, unless 
the baronet and his friends were much belied, 
to warrant all the gossip of the times—which 
surely were the strangest times through which 
this serious Anglo-Saxon people ever passed. 
It was while Sir Francis Dashwood was Chan- 
cellor that the infamous picture of him worship- 
ing Venus as a friar holding a communion cup 
was in the Dilettanti Club, to which he him- 
self presented it; and when Bute, George III.’s 
Prime Minister, visited this same exemplary 
Chancellor of his appointment in Buc kingham- 
shire, he was shown through the temple I have 
lescribed. 

In searching among the dusty records of 
these affairs, which seemed in their day of 
such overwhelming importance, but are now 
difficult to get at, I stumbled upon a queer lit- 
tle incident which concerns two greater men 
than Wilkes. It seems that Dr. Johnson had a 
grudge against Wilkes, because the latter had 
held up something in his grammar to ridicule. 
Johnson had written—-‘‘H seldom, perhaps 


seems, au 
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never, begins any but the first syllable.” Wilkes 
gave several examples of the contrary, and | 
wrote—‘‘ The author of this observation must 
be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of a 
most compre-hensive genius.” In March, 1759, 
when Wilkes was very influential in Parliament, 
Dr. Johnson was in great distress about a ne- 
gro servant of his, a boy named Francis Bar- 
ber, who had been pressed on board the Stag 
frigate. Johnson applied to his friend Tobias 
Smollett, then residing at Chelsea, for help. 
Smollett wrote to Wilkes an account of the 
matter, adding, ‘‘ You know what matter of 
animosity the said Johnson has against you, 
and I dare say you desire no other opportunity 
of resenting it than that of laying him under an 
obligation.” Wilkes at once secured the release 
of the negro, and Smollett writes him two very 
characteristic letters. ‘‘ Your generosity with 
respect to Johnson shall be the theme of our 
applause and thanksgiving. I shall be very 
proud to have myself comprehended in your 
league, offensive and defensive; nay, I con- 
sider myself already as a contracting party, and | 
have recourse to the assistance of my allies.” 

The lively sense of favors expected, thus frankly 
mingled with Smollett’s gratitude, referred to 
a request that Wilkes would manage to get the 
prosecution instituted by Admiral Knowles 


against him (Smollett) for libel in an article in | 
“Tf the affair can not be | 


the Critical Review. 
compromised,” says Smollett, ‘‘we intend to 
But it wouldn't 


kick up a dust and die hard,” 
answer; Smollett had to be confined in the 
King’s Bench, and the only dust kicked up was 
the ‘* Adventures of Sir Lancelot Greaves,” | 


which he wrote there, 


Wilkes, and says, ‘* My secrecy you may depend 
on.” 


tinue to enjoy his happy flow of spirits, and 
proceed through life with a flowing sail of pros- 
perity and reputation, is the wish, and the hope, 
and the confident expectation of his much 
obliged, humble servant, T. Smo.tuerr.” The 
favorable account of the Wilkes era in Smol- 
lett's history was, however, it is but just to say, 
written before this correspondence. 

Wilkes seems to have employed one-half of 


his active life writing the memoirs of the | 


other half; but it was said, at the time, that 


his daughter’s advice led him to suppress | 


them, He was a frequent guest of the Hon, 
Thomas Fitzmaurice, at whose residence in the 


island many wits of the time were entertained | 


during the summer months. Among these 
were Hawkesworth—the biographer of Swift, 
and author of the Oriental tale ‘‘ Almoran and 
Hamet,” which had much popularity in its day 
—and Garrick. 


most brilliant of the company in repartee, and | 
he seemed to take especial delight in attacking | 


Garrick, his sarcasms on whom were sometimes | 
complained of by their victim as amounting to | 
rudeness, Wilkes declared he was doing Gar- | 


In another letter Smol- | 
lett alludes to some secret between himself and | 


I fear there is a touch of servility in its | 
closing words—‘* That he” (Wilkes) ‘* may con- | 


Wilkes was generally the | 
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rick a service in mortifying his inordinate 
vanity. His writing was very powerful, the 
effect of his essays in the North Briton being 
quite comparable to that produced by the ler. 
ters of Junius. A Devonshire farmer bequeath. 
ed him £5000 ‘‘ for the courage with which 
defended the liberty of his country.’ 
system of ‘general warrants,” whic th really 
amounted to ‘* Lettres de cachet,” fell beneath 
his rapier, and he kept the panic-str icken officials 
| around him from many an extreme of oppres- 
sion. He was the creation of the revolution; ary 
era, and might have said, with Zanga— 


“T like this rocking of the battlements, 
It suits the gloomy temper of my soul.” 


he 


The 


His tomb bears the best that can be truly said 
of him in its simple inscription : ; 
friend of liberty.” 

‘I confess that, in reading the contemporane- 
ous accounts of Wilkes, and the dozen or so 
brilliant Englishmen of the same kind, who 
shared with him what were known as French 
| Principles, I can not help recognizing the plea 
of “‘ extenuating circumstances” for the excess- 
es committed by those who ruled here in those 
days. The revolutionary leaders proclaimed 
even more extreme doctrines than they held, 
They took delight in declaring themselves athe- 
ists or infidels; they ridiculed marriage; and, 
in fact, gave Mr. Burke actual reason for be- 
lieving that there was in the air a congregation 
of pestilent vapors, whose thunder-bolts might 
presently shatter the whole existing order, 
What were people to think when along these 
shores, bristling with hasty defenses, men could 
be heard singing — 

“The French for us a plan have laid, 
And unto us the same conveyed ; 
And if that we our rights maintain, 
Our liberty we soon shall gain, 
Rouse, Britons, rouse, 
Rouse from your stupidity, 
And burst the chains of tyranny |” 

But such feelings were not confined to sail- 
ors. Mrs, Catharine Macauley was taking into 
London drawing-rooms her republican dog, 
petted because it had been ‘‘stroked by the 
hand of Washington ;” and was able actually 
| to lie down and die, as she did, from sheer dis- 
appointment, when it was thought Louis XVI. 
| had successfully escaped. Enough ladies and 
gentlemen were found to canonize her. The 
imitation of ‘“‘ French morals” was becoming 
popular in the houses even of the nobility, and 
| there were whispers of magnificent women sac- 
rificing what the old-fashioned deemed virtue, 
to influence those who were as the pillars of 
the old order, or to discover by intrigue the 
secrets of state. ‘The public apprehensions were 
| perfectly genuine. The pulpit thundered its 
alarms, and for once in its history the English 
clergymen were eloquent. 

‘*Cock-eyed” as Wilkes proverbially was (and 
Hogarth’s picture of him was hardly acaricature ), 
| he was such a pet in fashionable society that he 
| boasted he could fascinate any woman in the Isle 
| of Wight; while he certainly must have had great 


** He was the 


} 


| 
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faith in the revolutionary spirit around him when 
he wrote the article in the North Briton for which 
he was imprisoned—the famous ‘ No. 45.” The 
passage for which he was arraigned was this: 
“This week has given the public the most 
abandoned instance of ministerial effrontery 
ever attempted to be imposed upon mankind. 
The minister's speech of last Tuesday is not to 
be paralleled in the annals of this country. I 
am in doubt whether the imposition is greater 
on the sovereign or on the nation, Every 
friend of his country must lament that a prince 
of so many great and amiable qualities, whom 


England truly reveres, can be brought to give 


the sanction of his sacred name to the most 
odious measures, and to the most unjustifia- 
ble public declarations from a throne ever re- 
nowned for truth, honor, and unsullied virtue.” 
And the result justified his audacity. Such 
was his popularity after he had been committed 
to the Tower, that his enemies found they were 
burning their hands in the attempt to roast 


Wilkes, and one month was substituted for the | 


twenty-two for which he had been sentenced. 
He refused release on bail. He came out a lion. 
London was illuminated. Ladies marked their 
brooches with ** No, 45,” and gentlemen their 
coaches, ‘The excitement of the occasion was 
fanned by the enthusiasm for “ Wilkes and 
Liberty” which pervaded Paris, where Wilkes 
often went and was always idolized. ‘ Ku- 
rope,” wrote Diderot to him, “ will be surprised 
at your patriotism and your success ; or rather 
Europe will admire the one and rejoice at the 
other. I am the first to felicitate you on the 
occasion, and to join my congratulations to 
those of all the friends of the human race, 


which was certainly never intended to wear fet- | 


ters. ‘The angust senate of Great Britain will 
still count a Wilkes among its most illustrious 
members, and the liberty of your country will 
still find in you a generous defender of its 
rights and privileges,” 


Yet, while all these things show that the | 


danger to the old order was by no means un- 
real, the proverbial cruelty of fear never had 
more terrible illustrations than in those days, 
The graves of nameless mertyrs_tie all along 
these southern coasts. There are wild stories, 
too, from those days which history has dropped 
out of her page. Here is one: In 1798 twenty- 
five Englishmen were accused of having con- 
spired to mutiny, in favor of France, on the ship 
Defiance, then off Brest. They were brought 
over here and tried on board the Gladiator. 
Of them eleven were hung, two received two 
hundred lashes and a years’ solitary confine- 
ment each, two others one hundred lashes and 
six months’ solitary confinement, one a minor 
punishment, and the rest were acquitted. ‘The 
eleven who were hung proclaimed their inno- 
cence of any conspiracy against England, on 
the decks of the ships from which they were 
executed, and died bravely. The clergyman 
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| thought no time when any one even suspected of 
connivance with the enemy should escape, and 
the sentence of the cour:-martial was carried 
out, though the prisoners had all knelt and re- 
peated together a prayer in which they said, 
after a form prepared beforehand, ‘‘If we are 
guilty in Thy sight, if we have polluted our 
souls with any oath that we will not confess 
and repent for, may the whole weight of Thy 
right arm be upon us; make us examples of 
justice in this life, and may our portion be with 
the reprobate in the next, in the everlasting 
flames of hell!” 
Lord Brougham has descanted on Wilkes as 

the type of the demagogue. It is probable 
that Wilkes first entered upon his career 
with a high sentiment, which gradually be- 
| came lowered under the personal consequence 
afterward thrust upon him, and through his 
association with men who had other ends than 
purely patriotic ones to subserve by their radi- 
calism., One of these, for instance, was the 
poor poet, and poorer divine, Churchill, who, 
for the last four years of his life, was such a 
prominent figure in London. When, under 
Lord Bute’s administration, the cry arose that 
the revenue was becoming the prey of Scotland, 
Churchill wrote his ‘‘ Prophecy of Famine,” 
which alarmed the Scottish place-hunters. He 
used to dress his little son in Seotch plaid, like 
a Highlander, to plague the Scotch, He was 
one of those included in the warrant for the ar- 
rest of all concerned in writing or printing No. 
45 of the North Briton, but escaped by a device 
of Wilkes, who knew how to take care of his 
friends. After Hogarth had made a caricature 
|of Wilkes with his squint, Churchill wrote a 
savage ** Epistle to William Hogarth,” who, in 
return, impaled him with almost the only fame 
he now has: he represented Churchill as a bear 
in torn clerical bands, and paws in ruffles, hold- 
ing a pot of porter in one hand, and a club, 
inscribed with ‘ Lyes” and ‘*‘ North Briton,” 
in the other, and a pug-dog using his poems as 
|a bone, Beneath was written; ‘The Bruiser 

C. Churchill (once the Rev.), in the character 
| of a Russian Hercules, regaling himself after 
| having killed the monster Caricature, that so 
| sorely galled his virtuous friend, the heaven 

born Wilkes.” In the fall of 1764, Churchill 
| started on a visit to Wilkes, then an exile at 
Paris, but died at Boulogne, on the way. His 
| body was brought to Dover, where it is buried 
| in the church of St. Martin. 

Passing onward toward Shanklin I encount- 
| ered a band of gipsies, among whom were some 
| young girls and children whose blonde beauty 
| was quite remarkable. ‘That in some way or 

other some of these gipsies have managed to 
| get Norman blood in them, I am convinced. 
| It may have been by stealing the children of 
| high families, which at one time was a common 
| practice. There seem to have been also, at 
one time, a number of well-attested instances 


who attended them was convinced of their in-| in which high-born girls, blasé with fashionable 
nocence ; the crowd was convinced ; yet it was! life, or perhaps threatened with compulsory 
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marriages, sought the company of gipsies. |an economist. They spend little money oy 
Lyrics and ballads celebrating the joys of the | drink, less on clothing, and what become, 
wild life were numerous, and the young girl | the considerable amounts they get by be 
went from her dull routine to sing ; ) 


“ Liberty, liberty! 
Search the world round, 
’Tis with the gipsy | 
Alone thou art found. | 
Then in the gay greenwood | 
We worship thee now; 
The free, oh, the free 
Still live under the bough.” 


8 of 
eKing, 
fortune-telling, and stealing, is one of the puz- 
| zles which George Borrow is likely to go to his 
grave without solving. It is a significant fact, 
that many people will give to a gipsy who can 
not be induced to bestow a penny on an ordi- 
nary beggar ; and I believe this to be due to g 
kind of superstition that it is well to keep on 
| good terms with the mysterious manipulators of 
Simpson estimates the number of gipsies in| those greasy packs of cards which, as Mr. 
Great Britain at 250,000, | Tylor, the archwologist, declares, were origin. 
It was, no doubt, much the same kind of girl | ally used for divination instead of for games, 
as this to whose blue eyes I have been unable | _ : - 

to refuse a sixpence, who was caught up near - 

one of these villages, cold, half statvell, by the | THE CONSEQUENCES. 
gipsies, nearly a hundred years ago, and put | } E and she were driving out together, He 
on the way of that strange destiny which the | * was dark, short, and stout—in fact, some 
thousands who now enjoy the munificence of | people called him fat—a sure way of enraging 
Miss Burdett-Coutts have reason to thank. Aj|her. His redeeming points were—a pair of keen 
lovely little girl she was, but with a sparkling | black eyes, a certain manly, sensible way he 
genius about her which the gipsy life could not | had with him, and a reliable look. She was 
satisfy. The first company of strolling players | small and slender, looking as if the wind might 
she encounters offer greater attractions, and | blow her away some fine March morning, with 


she roams from town to town, the histrionic 
queen of rustics, until she reigns at Drury | 
Lane, without a rival in ‘‘The Rivals.” The 
mistress, and afterward the wife, of the great 
banker of the Strand, Thomas Coutts, Harriet 
Mellon one day found herself a lively widow, 


with an income of seventy thousand pounds | 


per annum, able to command the hand and 
title of the young Duke of St. Albans—a title 
which owed its existence, strange to say, to a | 
somewhat similarly situated lady named Nell | 
Gwynne. The Duchess was old, over fifty at | 
least, and her ducal spouse only half as old ; 
but she was original and histrionic to the last, 
and it was her wont to entertain the merry 
companies gathered at her mansion with dra- 
matic repetitions of the characters she used to 
impersonate when among the strolling players, 
and with the most unreserved confidences as 
to her gipsy life, which she always remembered 
with delight. -Not very long ago, all Russia 
was excited by a marriage, under quite similar 
circumstances, of a distinguished Moscow prince 
with a gipsy—one of those beautiful gipsies 
whose wild songs make the chief attraction of 
Russian gardens. The wealthy prince outbid 
the wealthy banker in this case, the final bid 
being an offer of marriage. The prince’s fami- 
ly were angry, and had almost induced the 
emperor to declare the marriage null. But the 
gipsy princess visited his Majesty in person, and 
with her fascinating eyes fixed on his, said: 
“Your Majesty can do any thing; you can 
break the law ; my marriage is, however, law, 
and whether it is best that the source of law 
should violate it, your Majesty can best decide.” 
The emperor declared that the marriage should 
stand. I was told in Moscow that it was noto- 
rious that the said prince's affairs, which had 
been getting into a sad state, have since the 
marriage been thriving. The gipsy is always 





| perfectly absurd. 


“two eyes so soft and brown,” and waving, nat- 
ural—not crimped—chestnut hair, falling in lit- 
tle rings and sprays around a white face, deli- 
cate, but full of life and spirit. 

Every body in Knipsic Farms said it was 
At the last sewing society 
there was but one opinion, It was an unusual- 
ly full meeting, the engagement having but just 
come out. ‘They were working on a bedquilt 
for the home missionary in Bariboo, Quilting 
is the most social work imaginable; it so brings 
every one together, and over “ herring-bone” 
and ‘* shell” stitch the coldest hearts thaw out. 
Mrs. Daniel Dodge was there, Lance Lambert's 
aunt; and as no one knew exactly how she 
stood on the all-absorbing question of the day, 
a little preliminary beating around the bush 
was necessary. Aunt Polly Griggs boldly open- 
ed the campaign like the veteran she was. 

**So Lance is really engaged at last,” said 
she. ‘*He’s flirted round so long I didn’t 
know’s he’d ever settle down and git married.” 

**Oh, you know there’s always something 
irresistibly fascinating about schoolma’ams,” 
suggested sarcastic Miss Scraps, who had not 
found the same fact true of, dress-makers in 
her own experience. 

‘Well, if Iam his aunt—” said Mrs. Dodge. 

Every one listened with, as Virgil puts it, 
‘*erected ears,” when Mrs. Dodge said, ‘‘if I 
am his aunt.” They felt it a promising begin- 
ning. When people mean to abuse their rela- 
tives they generally begin by proclaiming the 
rights of kindred not to spare a story for rela- 
tion’s sake. 

‘If I am his aunt,” said Mrs. Dodge, “I 
must say I think he’s driven his pigs to rather 
a poor market. What he can fancy in that lit- 
tle, pale-faced schoolma’am is more than I can 
see. Her high-flown village airs, I suppose. 
A pretty farmer’s wife she'll make!” 
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“ Well, that’s jest what I was a-sayin’ to Miss 
Stowell before you cum in,” said Aunt Polly. 
“Says I, Miss Stowell, you mark my words, 
Lance Lambert ‘Il rue the day he ever let his 
eyes run away with his good sense. Lance is 
a fore-handed, well-to-do young man, and he 
ought to have a real smart, go-ahead wife— 
some good, stout, capable girl, brought up on a 
farm, with plain, sensible notions, like your 
Lesta or Phemie, for instance. Says Miss 
Stowell, says she, that ain’t for me to say, of 
course; but one thing I will say, my girls can 
turn their hand to any thing from making bread 
to fodderin’ and milkin’ the cows. Says she, a 
farmer that marries a village girl—and a school- 
ma'am at that—is a fool, They don’t know 
nothin’ about work, and are above it, and full 
of all kinds of extravagant notions, enough to 
send a man to the poor-house !” 


‘* How does his mother feel about it?” queried 


Mrs. Jedediah Jones. 

‘Oh, she don’t say much. It isn’t her way, 
you know. Besides, it’s no to 
Lance when his mind is once made up. 
dreadful set.” 

“Well, I'm afraid he'll be sorry,” with an 
accent on the afraid that made it sound singu- 
larly like hope. 

‘¢ Will they live at home with the old folks ?” 

“No; Lance has bought the Jackson farm 
over at the Corners. 
big enough for two families.” 

“The Jackson farm! Ishouldn’t s’pose that 
would be quite grand enough to suit Laury’s 
idees,” 

“They're goin’ to fix the house up some, I 
believe. 
for tobacco.” 

Out in the other room, where the girls were 
concocting calico dresses for the missionary’s 
children, the subject raged with even greater 
virulence, as might have been expected, con- 
sidering that Lance had been a general favorite, 
and in the days of his freedom had roamed from 
flower to flower, after the usual butterfly fash- 
ion of young bachelors. 
pitied her. 
dered at her. 
disaster, were the mildest of their predictions 
for this unfortunate couple. 


use oppose 


He's 


Equal consternation prevailed in Knipsic vil- | 
lage, where it was rumored that Laura Bridges | 


was deliberately determined to marry.a farmer. 


No engagement had created such a commotion | 


since the next to the last new minister had 
married Sue Sy!!abub. Every body dressed up 
and called on every one else:to talk it over. 
“Is the child crazy?” asked Mrs. General 
Sampson of Mrs, Judge Jewett, in her most im- 
pressive manner, ‘ To throw herself away on a 
farmer! It is true the Bridges are not wealthy, 
but they are one of our oldest families; and 
Laura, with her connections, her fine education, 
her agreeable, lady -like manners and pretty 
face, might have married into the very first cir- 
cles. George Ledell was extremely attentive 


He says there’s no house 


The barns are good, and it’s nice land | 
| best, now dilapidated, a solitary scraggy lilac 


yard, 


They pitied him; they | 
They wondered at him; they won- | 
Poverty and sickness, ruin and | 


to her last year, before she went off teaching 


that miserable district-school, and became in- 
fatuated with this coarse farmer”—pronounced 
co-os fahmah, 

Then Mrs, Judge Jewett took up the refrain : 
‘**She will have no society whatever. She will 
be obliged to work like a galley-slave—farm- 
Think of Laura making 
butter and cheese, apple-sauce, soft soap, sau- 
sages, mopping, eating with hired men, living 
on salt pork!” And Mrs, Jewett shuddered at 
the dreadful picture imagination thus presented 
of a farmer's life. 

**Oh, it’s truly dreadful !” said Mrs, General 
Sampson, 

** She can’t endure it,” said Mrs. Jewett. 

** She'll break down under it,” said Mrs, 
Sampson. 

**She won't live long,” said Mrs. Jewett. 

Meantime, the victims, *‘ unconscious of their 
doom,” were jogging along in a state of perfect 
happiness and infatuation. They were driving 
over to the Jackson farm ‘o inspect their future 
home. It was a cloudy, bleak March day, the 
roads muddy, the grass not yet turned green. 
People who met on the street added, “ A dis- 
agreeable day!” es 


ers’ wives always do. 


to their ‘* Good-afternoon ! 
But Lance and I aura found it an uncommonly 
nice day. I think they labored under a dim 
impression that roses were blooming and bobo- 
links warbling all along the road. The sum- 
mer of youth and love in their hearts cast its 
glamour on all the world outside. 

The old Jackson farm-house certainly need- 


| ed to be looked at through a glamour, if ever 


house did. It was a story and a half house, the 
paint worn off, no blinds, the fence, poor at 


representing the shrubbery, 

There is always something slightly pathetic 
in these same scraggy lilacs and flowering al- 
monds, one so often sees struggling for life in 
the otherwise dreary waste of a farmer’s front 
Some woman once had heart to try and 
redeem with such touch of the beautiful 
same within her power the desolate barrenness 
of her surroundings. 

Poor Mrs. Jackson set out that lilac when 
she was young and hopeful, and still expected 
something of life; before Jackson's harsh, nar- 
row skinflintedness took all the heart out of 
her, and made her the broken-spirited drudge, 
| who worked on like a tread-mill horse till one 
day she dropped into her grave, and there, let 
us hope, found rest. Then Jackson, finding a 
| housekeeper expensive, sold out, and went to 
| live with his son out West, where he could get 
twenty per cent. for his money on first mort- 
| gage—as much of heaven as his meagre soul 
was capable of appreciating. 

And now another young couple were com- 
| ing here to try that difficult experiment we call 
| Life—the experiment against whose success 
there are so many odds—the experiment so 

many of us would gladly try over again, with 
| the dear-bought experience that comes of fail- 


as 
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ure, 
money-making machine, a ‘“ keep-what-you- 
get-and-get-what-you-can” sort of man, 


Jackson? Would the light, and hope, and 


love fade out of Laura's eyes in the years to | 


come, leaving her another Mrs. Jackson? Cer- 
tainly, the associations of the new home were 
not calculated to inspire very cheerful ideas of 
a furmer’s life. 

Fortunately, Laura was one of those happy 


people who look out on life through rose-colored | 


spectacles. So she immediately fell to seeing 
the bright side of the Jackson house, If secretly 
rather dismayed at the forlorn aspect of things, 
yet the native energy of her character rose up 
strong within her to meet the emergency. Old 
Debbie, Mrs. Bridges’s washer-wcman, used to 
say, “ Laury’s all grit. Folks say it don’t take 
but a small skin to hold a deal of spunk, and 
that’s true of Laury, any how.” She possessed 


a latent resolution, a power of endurance hard- | 


ly to be expected from her frail, delicate appear- | 
ance, 

** This doesn’t look like a very suitalic place 
for you, Laura,” said Lance, as he swung her 
lightly down to terra firma in his strong hands, 

** An original conundrum strikes me, Lance. 
Why are you and I unlike Alexander the 
Great? Because he sighed for other worlds to 
conquer, and we don’t need to. This will fur- 
nish scope for all our energies at present. It 
does look dilapidated enough. However, I am 
thankful it stands upon a hill. I like to ‘view 
the landscape o’er.’” 

“ By cutting away those forlorn hemlocks we 
shall get a view of the river and mountains be- 
yond, picturesque enough to satisfy even you. 
It’s very pleasant here in summer, little as you 
would think it now.” 

Inside, the house was more dreary still. 
The papers locked all the more dingy and 
faded from having been originally of gaudy and 
flaunting designs and colors, Ochre-yellow 
being a durable color, not often requiring re- 
newal, every room but the parlor was painted 
thathue. The ceilings resembled the works of 
the old masters in that they were very cracked 
and smoky. Straw, papers, an old hat or two, 
a broken rush-bottomed chair, littered the 
floors. The March wind howled round the 
house, rattling the windows, and wailing down 
the chimneys, as if it were Mrs. Jackson’s 
ghost uttering warnings of doleful presege to 
her successor. 

After inspecting the whole premises, and 
discussing their capabilities-—after Lance had 
shown Laura how he intended to put a sink in 
the kitchen, with pumps to bring hard and soft 
water directly into it, instead of her lugging the 
former by the pailful from the well in the yard, 
and catching the latter in tubs or however she 
could, as Mrs. Jackson had been ebliged to do, 
Jackson never having time to “fuss about wo- 
men’s nonsense”—after Laura had confiden- 
tially assured Lance he was ‘‘ the best old fel- 


Would Lance ieesnetete into a one! 


like | 
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in kind, only more so, they returned to the front. 
room, where, seated in state on an old dry- 
goods box, they proceeded to engage in the 
pleasing occupation of erecting air-castles, 

Let not the youthful reader sneer at this 
and heroine of mine as prosy, tiresome, wnin- 
teresting, because their talk turned on pumps, 
furnaces, and similar unromantic topics, They, 
too, had been through the era of hopes, de 
spair, moonlight, ecstasy, rhapsodies, Now 
there was a charm better than romance in the 
words ‘* our house,” ‘* we will do thus and so ;” 
it signified so much to them of the future, when 
| they were never to be separated, the happy 
home they were to share. Besides, hath not 
Solomon said there is a time for all things—a 
time for moonlight, and a time for bread and 
butter, a time for raptures, and a time for fur- 
naces ? 

This was how they came to talk of furnaces: 
Lance said, ‘* How mouldy and musty this room 
| smells ! 1 wonder if Jackson kept his cheese 


hero 


| here! What's that verse you quote about 


“*You may break, you may shatter the vase tye will, 
But the scent of the roses—’” 


‘* Barbarian!” broke in Laura; “to delib- 
erately desecrate Moore by such an applica- 
tion! }obably this was the best parlor, and 
the sun was never permitted to fairly shine into 
it more than once a year. New paper, paint, 
and whitewash, and plenty of air and sun for a 
while, will remedy it, I suspect. But that re- 
minds me. Do you suppose Knipsic would be 
able to bear it, if we should have a furnace? 
It makes a house so much pleasanter and more 
usable.” 

**Tt certainly is a great innovation. No one 
in Knipsic Farms has one. The idea of a 
farmer's selling his wood and buying coal will 
probably be a great shock to the public; but, 
after all, I don’t know whose concern it is but 
ours.”’ 

**Aunt Polly Griggs—” mischievously sug- 
gested Laura. 

** Aunt Polly Griggs may ‘hang her harp 
on a willow-tree,’ so far as we are concerned. 
I'm glad you haven't the idea, Laura, most 
women seem to have, that one’s house is al- 
together too good to be used by the family, 
and must be kept most of the time in selemn 
state and gloom.” 

‘*T believe,” said Laura, “in furnishing a 
house pleasantly and comfortably, but not ex 
pensively—nothing merely for show. Then 
take all the comfort you can out of it. I ex- 
pect to do wonders with that six hundred dol- 
lars Aunt Dunlap left me, to say nothing about 
that two handred I've laid up—profits of ‘teach 
ing the young idea,’ etc.’ 

‘How delightful it is to marry an neiress: 
observed Lance. 

‘‘Mercenary young man! Thou shalt be 
twigged by the ear for that speech!” said 
Laura, suiting the action to the word, and 





low in the world,” and Lance had reciprocated | being repaid by a sound kissing, which it only 
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needed the slightest provocation in the world 
to tempt Lance to inflict, as Laura ought to 
have known—in fact, I fear, did know. 

Then Laura said there was something on 
her mind, and Lance was anxious to officiate 
as father confessor. 

‘*Jt’s a fancy of mine, a secret desire, that 
I'm afraid to tell you. I know you will think 
it is really extravagant, far worse than the fur- 
nace. You will begin to repent of your bar- 
gain, I fear, and think there is some truth in 
every one’s forebodings about my ‘high no- 
tions,’ village airs, etc. ;” for people always find 
out, sooner or later, what ‘‘they say” about 
them, and Lance and Laura were no exceptions. 

“Nonsense, Laura, What is it—a roc’s egg?” 

** Almost as foolish, for us, I fear. A bow- 
window, if you must know, I always did like 


| recognized in its daintiness of fresh paint, pret- 


bow-windows, they are so cheerful and sunny ; | 


and filled with plants in the winter, they give a 
room a perfectly summer-like look, Then one 
takes off the stiff angularity of a room, and 
gives it individuality. Here’s a proposition in 
the Rule of Three for you, ‘founded on fact,’ 
as story-writers say: As a spice of romance 
and imagination to a woman’s character, so is 
a bow-window to a square room.” 

“ Ah, Laura, you have such an artful way 
of putting things! I foresee I shall be ‘man- 
aged,’ and never know it. 


trive the bow-window somehow, if possible,” 
said the indulgent Lance, who—being in that | 
delightfully acquiescent state of mind often 


ty papers, new furniture. It was far from being 
a fashionable or imposing residence ; notaing 
Gothic, or Italian, or Elizabethan about it, un- 
less indeed we except Laura’s one extrava- 
gance—the little bow-window; but it had an 
eminently cozy, homelike air, ‘The moment 
you stepped inside, you received a comfortable, 
cheerful impression, as if here were a place 
where people were in the habit of enjoying 
themselves. Entering a little square hall—on 
one side was the dining-room; on the other, 
the parlor; back of the parlor, the bedroom, 
The furnace imparting a summer temperature, 
the doors of these adjoining rooms all stood 
open, giving good air, and a deal of roominess 
for so small a house, The parlor paper was a 
green and gilt flower on a light drab ground; 
the carpet, an ingrain, small checks, green the 
predomirant color, Through the bow-window 
the sun shone brightly in over Laura's plants, 
making a summer within, even if the ground 


| were white with snow outside and the mercury 


However, we'll con- 


manifested in mankind before marriage, when | 


the wish of the beloved object is law—if Laura 
had suggested a three-story cupola as a desira- 
ble addition to their modest mansion, would 
undoubtedly have seen at once the extreme 
feasibility and necessity of the thing. 


Spring and summer passed away. Lance 


haunted carpenters like an avenging spirit, be- | 
| Laura’s work-basket. 


eame an object of terror to painters and tin- 
ners, worked hard on the farm daytimes, took 
Laura out driving in the pleasant summer even- 
ings. 
made a few modest purchases at Stewart's. 


Laura took a trip to New York, and | 


Not much for herself; she saw no special rea- | 
son why she should dress move or differently 


after marriage than before. Besides, she was 
carefully husbanding Aunt Dunlap’s six hun- 
dred with a view to furniture. 
honest pride in doing something to help to- 
ward providing the mutual home, in being a 
little of a helpmeet to start with, at least, even 
if she were to prove the 1niserable failure in the 
end every one predicte?. Long webs of cot- 


She felt an | 


ton cloth grew into sheets, pillow-cases, cur- | 


tains, what not, under her busy needle, flying 
in and out through the long summer days. 
Also, she found time to practice various culi- 
nary arts in the kitchen. 
yas put away for winter use, in shape of canned 
berries, peaches, etc. Her bread and pies were 
really quite wonderful, so Lance thought. 
Early in October they were married, and 
moved into their new home, now hardly to be 


A bit of the summer | 


| 
} 


| toa woman’s attractions. 


down among the zeros. Each side of the bow- 
window, on little brackets, Parian busts, Eve and 
Psyche, wedding presents, looked out from En- 
glish ivy that twined around them, and then 
met over the hanging basket in the middle of 
the window. On the walls hung two or three 
good engravings and photographs, over them 
clusters of bright autumn leaves—souvenirs of 
the wedding tour. A set of hanging book- 
shelves, bearing the united libraries of Lance 
and Laura, presented an odd combination of 
poetry and works on Agriculture and “The 
Horse.” Then there was a lounge which was 
a lounge—not a rack contrived to exasperate 
the human frame to the utmost by its knobbi- 
ness—an easy-chair, a camp-chair, a shaker 
rocking-chair, one or two cane-seated chairs, a 
centre-table with the big lamp, books, papers, 


This was the family sitting-room. Looking 
in of an evening, you would have seen Lance 
one side of the table in the big easy-chair, read- 
ing his paper, or chatting with Laura, sitting 
opposite in her shaker rocker with her sewing. 
One great advantage in marrying a farmer is, 
that you have him at home with you evenings, 
provided you make yourself tolerably agreeable 
tohim. Laura, even if she were married, still 
thought it worth while to fashionably arrange 
her hair, wear the bright bow, the dainty col- 
lar, the little et ceteras that really add so much 
Lance had too much 


respect for Laura and himself too to sit down 


for the evening in his old frock, tumbled hair, 
overalls tucked into coarse boots, savoring 
strongly of the barn-yard. He brushed his 
hair, donned an old coat and slippers, and so, 
with a little trouble, gained vastly in comfort 
and his wife’s affections, 

From their windows the light of a happy 


| home streamed cheerfully out over the snow, a 


benediction to the passer-by. People were 
fond of dropping in there for an evening, it was 
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“so pleasant,” they said. Many a farmer's boy! ‘‘ Allow it! My, he thinks she’s just righ:, 
and girl, after an evening at Lance's, went home | and every thing she says law and gospel !” 

thinking farming wasn’t so bad, after all, and| ‘Well, they do say she makes a tip-top 
they wouldn’t be in such a hurry to grow old | housekeeper, better than folks thought for be- 


enough to leave for the city, if it could be as 
pleasant at home. For fashion in Knipsic 
Farms had ordained an entirely different order 
of things from that prevailing at Lance’s. The 
parlor of every respectable farmer must contain 
a very hard and slippery hair-cloth sofa, six 
chairs, and a huge rocking-chair possessing the 
same qualities in even greater degree; other 
furniture to correspond, arranged at stiff angles 
around the walls. This sacred apartment, as 
well as the whole main part of the house, was 
kept cold, dark, shut up, suggestive to the 
bold invader who dared penetrate their dreary 
shades only of funerals. The family lived 
mostly in the kitchen, sustained, probably, by 
the proud consciousness of possessing a best 
parlor and hair-cloth furniture. Passing by at 
night, you would think the house uninhabited, 
did not a ray of light from way back in the L 
reassure you, Did company come unexpect- 
edly, so great a parade was made of building 
fires, opening rooms, getting out the best things, 
that the unfortunate guest felt he should never 
dare come again. So Lance and Laura were 
unconsciously doing missionary work in dem- 
onstrating that a farmer’s home need not neces- 
sarily be destitute of any desirable comfort or 
refinement. That we may see how the public 
stood affected, we will lift the curtain on Aunt 
Polly Griggs’s “‘ east room,” on an occasion of 
more than usual solemnity. Ten years of 
meetings, funerals, sewing societies, tea-drink- 
ings, having in a measure destroyed the primi- 
tive lustre of Aunt Polly’s best black alpaca, 
it was being turned and modernized, Miss Scraps 


having been summoned to aid on this import-- 


ant occasion. ‘To them, thus momentously en- 
gaged, entered Mrs. Stowell, dropping in on 
her way to the village to do a little ‘‘trading,” 
ostensibly out of pure affection for Aunt Polly, 
but really to crib a sleeve pattern gratis out of 
Miss Scraps. This little preliminary settled, 
Mrs. Stowell said : 

**As I came down by the Lamberts, there 
sat Laura at her front window, as large as life, 
prinked up as much as I should be if I was go- 
ing to tea at the minister's. You don’t suppose 
they’ve got company, do you?” 

**La, no,” replied Aunt Polly; ‘‘she sets 
there every afternoon, fadin’ her best carpet 
all out. I never heerd any thing to equal 
it.” 

‘*Nothing’s too good for some folks, you 
know,” observed Miss Scraps, with a spite- 
ful snap of her scissors. 

**T shouldn't think Lance would allow it,” 
suggested Mrs. Stowell. ‘‘ That wa'n’told Miss 
Lambert's way of doing.” 


fore they were married. Mrs. Jedediah Jones 
| told me she gets fifty-five cents a pound for al] 
| her butter, in Boston.” 

‘* Fifty-five cents!” almost shricked Aun 

Polly, who only had fifty for hers, 
| **Yes; fifty-five cents. You see she fixes j; 
| all up in some sort of fancy balls. She's a reg. 
| ular manager, I tell you.” 

So it will be seen Laura was gradually rising 
|in popular esteem. It was a fact that the same 
| system, culture, judgment, patience, that hal 
| made her a successful teacher, also made her 
|a good housekeeper. Instead of doing every 
| thing at the hardest, driving it through by main 
| strength, she put some. mind into her work, 
|planned, had method and order, made her 
| brains save her hands. 

But some skeptical reader may possibly sug- 
| gest that the life of a farmer’s wife does not 
| consist entirely of sitting in ivy-wreathed par- 
|lcrs with bright bows on; that there are cer- 
tain disagreeable actualities of churnings, bak- 
| ings, washings, pig-killings, hired men, not to 
be ignored. It is true it was not all sunshine, 
Few lives are. Keats says: 
“Where's the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary?” 


So it may be presumed Laura did not escape 
| her share of the discipline Life has for every 
| station. Sometimes she was dreadfully tired, 
}and consequently a little blue. Sometimes, 
ates a hard day’s work, a day when she did 

not feel very well, and the children were cross, 
and every thing went wrong—such days as will 
come occasionally in every household—she was 
tempted perhaps to look back half-regretfully 
‘to the peaceful days of girlhood. But Lance 
| was so good, so considerate. If Laura was a 
trifle cross, he discreetly said nothing, which 
| course soon brought her to a very becoming 
| state of humility and penitence. He did not 
look upon women’s work as nothing, because 
different from his. He felt it as right that 
| Laura should have help in the house as he on 
| the farm, even if in the end he owned less bank 
stock and government bonds as a result. He 
actually thought more of his wife than of mon- 
}ey. So if Laura were pecuniarily less profita- 
‘ble to him than big strapping Phemie Stowell 
would have been, and if Laura sometimes had 
her trials and vexations, yet they never re- 
gretted yielding to the secret attraction of the 
| strong love that drew them toward each oth- 
er—a love that bound them only the more 
closely to each other as the years went on, and 
the experiences they brought were enjoyed and 
| endured together. 
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By THe AvctTHor or “Guy LIVINGSTONE 


** BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,” 


CHAPTER V. 
LL the next day was spent upon the hill. 
When the party assembled at dinner, the 
order of arrangement was inverted, and Lord 


Atherstone sat next to Lena, who took her | 
He | 


mother’s place at the head of the table. 
was not much more talkative than he had been 


on the previous night, and Miss Shafton seemed | 


by no means anxious to make conversational 
running. She was perfectly courteous, but de- 
cidedly listless. Indeed, during the ten days 
of Lord Atherstone’s stay at Kirkfell, she could 


. - - 
not have been charged with having, either by 


word or gesture, or other coquettish device, 
manifested any wish to attract him. 

None the less for that the spell wound itself 
closer round him hour by hous, till sometimes 
the tightening of the coil seemed to check the 
beating of his heart and the current of his 
blood. Why he refrained not only from speak- 
ing, but from compromising himself notably, 
would be hard to say. 


been diffidence, properly so called, for this was | 
almost as foreign to his temperament as per- 
sonal fear; though surface shyness will doubt- | 


less affect the most self-reliant of men who live 
overmuch alone. Possibly, a misgiving as to 
the nature of the fascination to which he was 
yielding, and a desire to prove whether it would 
stand the test of distance and absence, may 
have been among his motives for reserve. 
tain it is that he maintained it so successfully 


that neither Lena nor her mother, whose eyes | 


were much the keenest at detecting signs of 


. «| 
masculine weakness, never guessed that his 
Mrs, | 


peace of mind was in any wise imperiled. 
Shafton was honestly surprised—they chanced 
to be alone at the moment—when, on the morn- 


ing of his departure, Lord Atherstone answered | 


her polite regrets thus : 


““T am sorry, too, to go—very sorry—though | 
I've outstaid my time twice over; but I should | 


be sorrier yet, if I thought our acquaintance 
was to beginand end here. I suppose you pass 
through town sometimes, even if you don’t 
make any very long stay. Will you promise to 
let me know when next you do so? It’s more 
than probable I may be there about the same 
time, and I shouldn’t like to miss seeing you.” 

Mrs. Shafton gave the promise with much 
alacrity ; and in the first glow of elation began 


once more to indulge in an amusement she had 
almost forgotten of late—the building of an air- | 


castle. But, before the foundations were laid, 


the reaction came, and she left the work unfin- | 


ished from pure faintness of heart. You would 
not have wordered at this had you known her 
past history. 


” 


It could scarcely have | 


Cer- | 


“Sworp anp Gown,” “Sans Mercr,”’ 


ETC, 


Her first false step was made very early in 
| life, when she teased and cajoled her doting 
| father into allowing her to marry Cosmo Shaf- 
| ton of Blytheswold. For one of his indolent, 
easy-going nature, Squire Bellingham stood out 
| surprisingly long; and—setting his willfal 
daughter aside—no one wondered at his objec- 
| tions to the match, Fora couple of centuries 
a taint of wildness had attached to this branch 
of the Shaftons, that in the opinion of not a few 
savored of insanity. The last of the family 
acres, transmuted into gold, would long ago 
| have helped to glut the greed of gamblers and 
wantons, if it had not been for another family 
peculiarity, For generations past, the tenant 
for life of Blytheswold had always been more 
or less at variance, if not at enmity, with his 
presumptive heir, and the consequence was 
that, out of.sheer obstinacy or malice, the latter 
never could be induced to join in any act of 
| alienation that would have lightened his senior’s 
| burdens; but preferred to stagger on stubborn- 
ly under his own to purchasing temporary relief 
on such terms, However, if the actual acre- 
age of the property was not materially dimin- 
ished, each successive possessor had done his 
share toward encumbering and impoverishing 
it. To an agricultural enthusiast, that estate 
| would have been worse than the mere abomina- 
| tion of desolation; and only boldness akin to 
| desperation would have tempted any practical 
farmer to grapple with cold tilths, sour pasture- 
grounds innocent of drainage, and tumble- 
down bartons, through which the rain and 
| wind wandered almost at will. Truth to speak, 
the tenants of Blytheswold were, as a rule, 
rather like squatters than yeomen: living from 
hand to mouth, and paying their rent by fits 
and starts, not often without compulsion, they 
were generally at open war with their landlords, 
| who, in their turn, whenever they got fair hold, 
tightened the serew mercilessly. 

Cosmo Shafton kept full pace with his fore- 
fathers in extravagance, and had even worse 
vices. Before their honey-moon had waned he 
had tested his wife’s patience sorely, and never 
ceased to try it up to the hour of his sudden 
death. Riding home from a drinking bout, he 
was thrown and killed on the spot. If, during 
| her married years, Isabel Shafton had not shown 
herself a very Griselda, she had controlled her 
|temper, naturally hasty, wonderfully, and ex- 
hibited remarkable powers of endurance.’ To 
do her justice, she showed equal courage in 
|facing the difficulties that beset her in her 
widowhood. After infinite labor, she succeed- 
ed in reducing into something like order the 
formidable tangle of her late husband's affairs, 
{and showed no mean talent for stewardship in 
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her management of the estate during her son’s | 


minority. But it was dreadfully uphill work | 
from first to last; and if it had not been for | 
the small fortune ‘strictly settled on herself, it 
would have been impossible to have kept the 
hearth warm at Blytheswold. 

Widowhood brought no respite from cares 
and anxieties, for Miles grew up so ominously 
like his father, both in person and disposition, 
that each fresh sign of resemblance woke in 
Isabel Shafton a fresh flutter of apprehension, 
and the burden of her fears grew caily. She 
was not so strong as she had been, or, perhaps, 
had waxed weary with the struggle; but at 
any rate she quailed before the boy’s outbreaks 
of temper far more than she had ever done 
before Cosmo's violence; and when Miles ex- 
pressed his determination to obtain a cavalry 
commission, and his predilection for one par- 
ticular corps, it was from a wish to avoid the 
contest, rather than from acquiescence in the 
wisdom of the step, that she set herself to car- 
ry out his wishes. The result has been hinted 
at already. 
three, he had contrived to encumber his patri- 
mony almost to the extent of his tether—he 
was not the last of the entail, which extended 
to a whole line of cousins—and had become 
importunate in his demands for ready cash. 


cisely a staff of support in time of trouble. 


her soft, languid way she was to the full as 
hard to guide as her reckless brother. 


Of 
governing her with the strong hand, Mrs. Shaf- 
ton had long ago despaired. That it was 
Lena's bounden duty to prop the tottering for- 
tunes of the family by an advantageous alliance, | 
should such fall in her way, was self-evident ; 
but not a whit the more for that did she exert 
herself either to make opportunities, or to use | 
them when made to her hand. 

A maiden aunt on the Bellingham side, re- 
siding in a quiet street in Mayfair, considered | 
she could not acquit herself of family obliga- 
tions better than by giving her niece a chance | 
of establishment. So for two successive sea- | 
sons, or nearly so, the country mice found free | 
entertainment with their town-bred relative, 
upon the sole condition that they were to pur- | 
vey their own amusement out-of-doors. 

Besides any amount of that vague admira- | 
tion which is as the foam floating round the car 
of Anadyomene, Lena Shafton in her first sea- | 
son had three substantial chances of promo- 
tion. None of the three perhaps were brilliant | 
offers ; and Mrs. Shafton herself was content to | 
allow her daughter to stray yet a little further 
through the hymeneal grove, in the hope of 
finding a fairer or straighter wand. Only she | 
wished that Lena would show a little more in- 
terest in the matter. It was provoking to see | 
her profoundly indifferent as to which way the | 
momentous question should be answered ; for 
though each suitor in turn was dismissed of her 
own free-will, it was quite evident that, had a 
little external pressure been applied, she might 


} 


sefore Miles Shafton was twenty- | 


| ton set before her daughter ; 


have said ‘‘Yes” instead of “No.” Wooers 
| were little likely to come riding over the ble; ak 
| fells stretching round Blytheswold ; so, through- 
lout the autumn and winter, Lena’ S$ maiden 
meditations were not troubled. They returned 
to town early in the ensuing spring; and before 
the season was far advanced, Mrs. Shafton had 
ceased to murmur at her daughter’s listlessnexs 
or want of purpose. Whether the change was 
for the better is quite another question. 

There were few names better known in Lon- 
don about that time than Caryl Glynne’s, Prob- 


ably not above half the stories told of him were 


true, and the rest were somewhat exaggerated ; 


but even after sifting grain from chaff, a very 


sufficient store of wild oats was laid up in his 
garner, As you will meet him hereafter it js 
not worth while to sketch him here. It js 


enough to say that he had grown famous through 


his unscrupulous use of rare personal advant- 
ages in plotting against the peace of better 
men’s households. For divers reasons, chiefly 
financial, he had haunted foreign parts during 
the past year, and now reappeared with a kind 
of fresh prestige. For his friends—he had 
friends in one sex, at all events, in spite of all 


| —made as much of him as if he had been tray- 


eling for the advancement of science or for the 


| honor of his country, instead of loitering abroad 
Neither had Mrs. Shafton found Lena pre- | 
In 


till incensed creditors could be brought to hear 
reason. 

On the second evening of their acquaintance 
there came such a light into Lena's great brown 
eyes as had never shone in them yet; and be- 
fore the week was out, Mrs. Shafton, in bitter- 
ness of spirit, called herself fool for having ever 
murmured at her daughter's apathy. 

Cary] Giynne was a detrimental in the broad- 
est sense of the word, Not only might his ex- 
| pectations be represented by a blank—for on 
the resources of the future he had already drawn 
to the uttermost — but furthermore, if by any 
miracle he could have started with unclogged 


| wings, there was little chance of his ever turn- 


ing out a decent working bee. All this, and 
much more to the same purpose, did Mrs, Shaf- 
but with Lena to 
hear was by no means to obey. Opposition 
and attempted constraint only made her more 


| willful and reckless ; till at last people not over- 


scrupulous or uncharitable began to frown, and 
evil whispers got abroad concerning clandestine 
meetings and the like, such as can not light on 
any reputation, how fair soever, without leaving 
scathe and stain, 

As is usually the case, the person most inter- 
ested was the last to hear what was being bruit- 
ed abroad; and when in sheer despair she de- 
termined to remove Lena from temptation by 
carrying her off suddenly to the north, Mrs, 
| Shafton never guessed that she went too soon 
or too late. ‘Too late—because the harm, if 
there was ever real harm, was done already ; 
too soon—because it would have been better 
far to have faced the gossips than have given 
them leisure, and probable grounds to boot, for 
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binding up scattered rumors into a substantial 
fagot of scandal. ‘Though the reading of the 
Riot Act had been far too long delayed, Mrs. 
Shafton, having asserted her authority while the 
crisis lasted, had the sense to maintain it so 
jong as there seemed ‘vecasion. Neither did 


Lena seem inclined to persist in rebellion; but 
thenceforward—so far as her mother knew— 
made no attempt, either by word or letter, to 
bridge over the gulf dividing her from Caryl 


Glynne. 

Yet the mischief could not be repaired. Miss 
Bellingham, though by no means an austere 
virgin, had a great respect for the proprieties, 
and had no mind that experiments on the pa- 
tience of the public should be made under her 
roof. The ensuing spring brought no invita- 
tion from Grey Street to Blytheswold; and 
Mrs. Shafton lacked the means, even if she had 
had the courage, to venture on an independent 
campaign. From that day forth the visits of 
the pair to town were rare and brief. General- 
ly, they only rested for a night or so in passing 
to or from Devonshire, where some relations, 
less well-informed or less extreme to mark what 
had been done amiss than Rachel Bellingham, 
resided, 

After all, if the charge against Lena had 
been investigated, no severer verdict than Not 
Proven could fairly have been recorded. Dur- 
ing the interval between that unlucky year and 
the opening of this tale, she might doubtless, 
had she been that way seriously inclined, “ have 
put away the reproach of her virginity,” and 
filled a wife’s place in more than one honest if 
not honorable home. But she did not seem 
anxious to change her condition, and somehow 
continued to close the lips of those who would 
have given her a choice, before they actually 
committed themselves. Hints, entreaties, and 
reproaches—as Mrs. Shafton’s patience waxed 
threadbare these last were not spared—were 
utterly thrown away. Sometimes it seemed as 
if Lena, from malice prepense, raised her mo- 
ther's hopes on purpose to dash them. At last 
it came to be understood among the few who 
either in the north or south were intimate with 
the Shaftons that ‘‘ Lena didn’t go in for mar- 
rying.” She was perfectly charming to talk 
to, especially if she chanced to be in a listen- 
ing humor; but few could flatter themselves 
that they had ever tempted her beyond the 
hither verge of flirtation; and the sense of 
security, when it ceased to be provoking, was 
not disagreeable. Both mother and daughter 
were decidedly popular—each in her own way 
—in the contracted circle of their acquaint- 
ance; and Mrs. Shafton amply made up for 
Lena’s want of vivacity. Watching her demean- 
or abroad, and listening to her pleasant chat, 
you would never have guessed that Blytheswold 
held any skeletons. It did though, and more 
than one; neither were they hidden in corners 
so dark and remote but that the mistress of the 
house had to face them pretty constantly. In 
fact, the poor lady had almost ceased to believe 


883 
in there being any silver lining to the clouds en- 
compassing her path; nor was it strange if di 
vers misgivings chilled the faint glow of hope 
kindled within her by Lord Atherstone’s last 
words, 

As to the manner of that farewell, or the feel 
ings that prompted it, tuere was no uncertainty 
with the speaker himself. 

A long day’s journey lay between Kirkfell 
and his next halting-place southward ; and be 
fore it was half done Ralph Atherstone had put 
the last flimsy veil of self-delusion aside, and 
had looked the truth in the face, whether it 
were evil or good. He was not so free from 
doubts here, and this is no wonder. Haughty 
and self-reliant, both by training and tempera 
ment, he appraised his natural gifts under rather 
than above their value, and blinked none of his 
disadvantages ; but had his vanity been much 
more overweening, it is possible that an inner 
voice would still have whispered warningly. 

There are times and seasons for weaving of 
heart-chains as for all other earthly matters, 
grave or gay. 
worn or battered but that we can remember, 
distinctly enough for all practical purposes, 
how, when, and where we first set our hand to 
that pleasant pastime. If misgivings beset us, 
they arose surely from no doubt as to the wis 


Surely few of us are so way 


dom of our choice or the certainty of future 
felicity in case our vows were crowned, but 
only from a dim apprehension that a few base 
mechanical difficulties might not be swept away 
quite so easily or quickly as was desirable, 
Yet in the very uncertainty there was an ex 

citement that would have been lacking had the 
way lain straight and smooth before us. I am 
not speaking noW of the page-love, which is but 
a graceful form of boy’s- play, but of attach- 
ments which, however imprudent they may ap- 
pear, are not on the face of them futile, Can 
we not remember how, whether hope or fear 
for the moment prevailed, we were always sens- 
ible of a glow of self-satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that, if our chin were still innocent 
of the barber's shear, we had with the earliest 
earnest aspirations of manhood cast away child- 
ish things once forall? While making confes- 
sion either to ourselves or to the friends of our 
youth, we had, so to speak, draped ourselves in 
the virile toga. 

Troubles might be in store for us, of course, 
for we did not flatter ourselves that even the 
prospering of our suit would exempt us from 
the common lot of hamanity ; we were not pre- 
pared to deny that there was a subdued sever- 
ity in the smile of our mother-in-law elect, or 
that her prosy pompous consort might prove 
in more ways than one a ‘stiff customer ;” but 
we should have spurned, as rank blasphemy, the 
idea that our peace could ever be imperiled by 
Her toward whom just then all the current of 
our being set strongly. 

That complete trustfulness, then, like the re- 
serve of the princess in the story, was natural 
to our age and station, and could not justly 
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provoke derision. But if, when well-stricken 
in years, being subject to the like influences, 
we betray the like simplicity, we shall fare per- 
haps better than we deserve if, in the congrat- 
ulations of our acquaintance, there mingles 
neither compassion nor scorn. It is a saving 
clanse, to be sure, if between ourselves and the 
Object there be a certain congruity of age ; but 
somehow behind that same clause very few 
care to shelter themselves, preferring to run the 
matrimonial risk without such heavy insurance. 

It would be hard to fix the limit of age which 
debars a man from carrying out his pleasure, 
provided it consist with virtue and honor; but 
surely it is wiser and better to count the pos- 
sible cost thereof than willfully to ignore such 
reckoning. 

Ralph Atherstone, at all events, was not so 
far gone in infatuation as to be guilty of any 
such weakness; and yet, in very truth—how- 
soever absurdly it may sound—he was then un- 
der the dominion of a first love. 
cumstances of his engagement and married life 
you are acquainted already. Furthermore, it 
might have been recorded that throughout his 
Indian career his name was not once connected 
with any of the liaisons which were not less rife 


then than nowadays, and if he was not blameless | 


as to the others, he kept himself singularly void 
of offense with regard to the seventh command- 
ment. 


had been just the same. He had assuredly 


registered no inward vow of celibacy; but had | 


he done so he could scarcely have taken him- 
self more sharply to task for having now yielded 
to temptation. 
him to remember that he had not actually com- 
promised himself in words. 


sooner or later he would speak out. That his 
present state of mind was to a certain extent 
morbid he recognized fully. Would time and 
absence work a remedy? Ay! more than this 
—did he care to be cured ? 

To both questions, on that Sabbath morning, 
Ralph Atherstone must have answered, ‘‘ No.” 


—_.———_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Harp service and long service are, as some 
have good reason to know, by no means syn- 
onyms. Though Lord Atherstone was still in 
his prime when he went on half-pay, and though 
a couple of medals and half a dozen clasps were 
the sum of his decoration, he had probably 
set his life on hazard tenfold oftener than the 
majority of those who have grown gray in staff- 
harness, and whose chests are plaguée with en- 
signs of merit. It is certain that during not 


one of the enterprises in which the chances for | 


and against return were about evenly poised 
had his pulse beat so irregularly as it did when 
the train bearing him Londonward moved off 
from the Heslingford platform. Perhaps this 
is a weak parallel after all. For men whose 


With the cir- | 


Since he came to reside in England it | 


It was but a poor satisfaction to | 


The delay, in his 
eyes, savored of cowardice, when he knew that | 


| ly so to be grotesque. 


natural hardihood has waxed callous under ex. 
perience there are excitements infinitely mors 
intense than that of mere personal peril. But 
such had never had any hold on Ralph Ather. 
stone. Though no one gave him credit for a. 
ceticism, he was perhaps less open to the tempta- 
tions of strong drink, gambling, or luxury tha; 
many reputed stoics or saints, ; 
He was fairly startled, not only at the power, 
but at the novelty of the emotions at wor 
within him that morning. 
He was alone, as it chanced; for if Lo) 
Atherstone found little favor in his own coup. 
ty, lavish gratuities made him a popular jnstj- 
tution on the Great Central Line, and it was 
seldom indeed that the guards did not discoye; 
a vacant compartment somewhere for his special 
behoof. 
For several leagues the vale stretching away 
on either side of the line was as familiar to Ral; h 
as his own demesne. He had a wonderfully ac- 
curate eye and memory for a country ; and on 
| ordinary occasions could have pointed out quite 
easily the very corner where two years ago, 
after about the quickest thing of the season, 
the hounds were balked at blood by an open 
drain, and the special pollard overhanging the 
spot where a rotten bank crumbling unde: 
Fire King’s hind hoofs, gave that good horse 
| his first lesson in swimming. But to-day he 
seemed to be passing through a country utterly 
strange to him, and he gazed out of the car- 
riage-window vacantly and mechanically, like 
a traveler who, in the tame monotony of the 
scenery around, forgets that it is new. 
For a while one thought chased another 
through Lord Atherstone’s mind so swiftly that 
there was little order in his meditation; but 
ere long the elastic strength of his nature as- 
serted itself, and he was able to look his position 
in the face, at least as steadily as he had done 
| on his journey southward from Kirkfell. 
He had done with doubts now, so far as all 
| depending on himself was concerned. He was 
| going straight to Lena Shafton to ask of her the 
| gravest question that man can ask of woman. 
| He did not repent for an instant of this resolve, 
{and he thought he never would repent of it, 
whatsoever her answer might be. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed to him that if she answered 
‘*No,” there would be laid on him a burden 
not only of disappointment, but of intolerable 
|shame. This, of course, was thoroughly irra- 
‘tional. The difference of age between himself 
| and Lena was great, no doubt, but not sufficient- 
That threadbare paralle! 
of January and May would not stand here; for 
there was no more on one side the barrenness 
of late winter than there was on the other the 
freshness of early spring. Though he had lived 
much out of the world of late, he knew enough 


| 
| 


| of its ways to be aware that, in all likelihood, 


| haughtier necks than Lena Shafton's would bow 


| themselves to take up an ancient coronet, to 
| say nothing of such a dower as might fairly be 
| laid on Templestowe. 


Whatsoever fault either 








ee 
friends or foes might find in the proposal he 
was about to make, there was surely nothing 
in it to provoke laughter. But it was not so 
much the ridicule of others as his own self-con- 
tempt in after-time that Atherstone dreaded ; 
and this to one endowed—or afflicted if you 
please—with his peculiar pride was quite a suf- 
ficient bugbear. A fantastic one, no doubt; 
but will the mocking spirits always depart out 
of the presence of the wisest of us when we cry 
that they torment us against reason or before 
our time? 

Few among the many who had called this 
man tyrannical and oppressive denied to him a 
certain sense of equity, though his judgment 
might often be questioned and his sentence im- 
pugned. And in his own fashion he was thor- 
oughly just now: if not only his hopes but his 
self-respect were to be wrecked, he felt that 


both then and afterward he could absolve Lena | 


from having lured him on by any false signal. 
Once or twice he did fancy that the great brown 
eyes had rested on him with a kind of interest ; 
but he had never read in them encouragement, 
muchlessachallenge. Her face had never light- 
ed up when he drew near, or lowered regretfully 
when he turned away, or while he lingered by 
her side ever waxed softer in its languor, 
was best so. If his heart was not worth her 
acceptance, she had perhaps held it at least of 
better worth than the baubles which coquettes 
toss to and fro in their light-minded play. And 
at the very worst, if she were to refuse him ever 
so coidly, he felt right sure that she would nev- 
er boast of her triumph or his discomfiture. 
And as for himself—if the old pluck had not 
quite left him—he would carry away his bitter 


secret just as he did the Afghan bullet, when he | 


sat saddled fast for a full hour before any wist 
that he was wounded. 
It was odd, certainly, that, often as the cur- 


rent of his thoughts changed, it never once oc- | 


curred to him to speculate what would be the 
effect at Templestowe if his present purpose had 
been divulged there. If only Philip had been 
concerned, this would not have been so remark- 
able; for, if there was no enmity between the 
two, there was decided estrangement. 


sense of intellectual superiority was always lu- 
dicrously at variance with that of physical dis- 
advantage. He looked upon him much as a 
clerk in the Middle Ages may have looked upon 


a moss-trooping baron—a personage at once tre- | 


mendous and contemptible, with whom it was 
alike impossible to argue and unsafe to trifle. 


His father had certainly treated Ashleigh with | 


a little more outward consideration since he took 
Parliamentary and matrimonial honors ; but in- 
wardly he had little if any more respect for him 
than heretofore. In the senatorial successes, 
for instance, he utterly declined to believe, es- 
pecially since, sorely against his will, he was in- 
duced to assist at one of those displays. 

“They read better than they sound,” he said, 
when Lady Marian afterward insisted upon his 
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It | 


When | 
Mr. Ashleigh compared himself with his sire, a | 


885 
opinion. But, in spite of this, to those same 
orations in print he never vouchsafed more than 
a careless passing glance. If the honest elect- 
ors of that convenient borough were satisfied 
with their hire and with their choice, it was 
well. But in any moral or social difficulty 
Lord Atherstone would assuredly have gone out 
into the highways for counsel, rather than have 
sought it from the member for Heslingford. 

With Marian Ashleigh, however, it was very 
different. If she had failed, through mere force 
| of circumstances, to gain any absolute ascend- 
ency over her father-in-law, she had at least 
gained so much influence that he would noi 
lightly have gone counter to her expressed opin- 
ion or implied wishes, For three years she had 
virtually been mistress of Templestowe, and had 
ruled with so much tact and moderation that 
it was not without certain qualms that Lord 
Atherstone first contemplated the possibility of 
requiring her to abdicate. Furthermore, he 
had a certain respect, not only for her shrewd 
common-sense, but for her power of quiet sat- 
ire; and he was quite conscious of having yes- 
terday morning rather sought to evade than to 
encounter her keen black eyes, even though 
they betrayed no scrutiny. 

It was odd that on the spectrum of those 
musings by the way that one figure should 
never have been reflected; perhaps it may be 
accounted for thus: Though he had never 
read a line of philosophy, Proverbial or other, 
Ralph had somehow acquired a few plain prac- 
tical maxims which stood him in good stead. 
Among these was—‘‘ Unto the day, the day.” 

He probably thought it would be quite time 
enough to disquiet himself as to the fashion in 
which a bride would be welcomed at Temple- 
stowe when the bride was won. 

At the last halt, before reaching town, the 
guard, not without contrition, unlocked the 
door to admit two other passengers. Ather- 
| stone scarcely glanced at them from under his 
| bent brows. Nevertheless the thread of his 

meditation was broken, and he soon became 
aware that the new-comers were grumbling 
| at the train’s being disgracefully behind time. 
Looking at his watch he was fain to acknowl- 
edge this. Yet it scarcely seemed an hour 
since he lost sight of the pinnacles crowning 
| the western tower of the abbey-church at Hes- 
lingford, and now they were already within 
sight of the grimy tattered fringe of the Great 
City’s robe. 

Late as it was, however, he had some spare 
time on his hands; for he was not minded to 
call upon the Shaftons till after twilight had 
set in, when he was nearly sure of finding them 
at home. So he sent his servant with the lug- 
| gage to his hotel, and betook himself to his 
| club, where he lunched—frugally, after his 
| fashion, but with a very fair appetite. 

By far the greatest crisis of his life was now 
|imminent; but this consciousness rather quiet- 
|ed than excited him, and his pulse now was 
| steady as a time-piece. 
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amiable, some of Colonel Ashleigh’s ancient 
comrades could have told you that there were 
seasons when his face looked rather serene than 


impassible, and when his tones lost their harsh | 


inflection; and on these occasious sharp and 
dangerous work was always close at hand. 

There had been no frost as yet, and such 
hunting-men as were not absolutely insatiate 
of sport, or exceptionally strong in their stable, 
were well content to give the weather a day or 
two tosettle. So Lord Atherstone encountered 
more than one acquaintance both at his club 
and as he walked toward the hotel where the 
Shaftons were staying. Assuredly the most 
suspicious of these never guessed that any 
graver reason than fancy or ordinary business 
had brought the ‘‘ bruising baron” up to town 
just then, 

Mrs, Shafton had hardly reckoned on any 
reply to her note. Nevertheless, when the 
morning’s post brought none she had experi- 
enced something of the disappointment that 
affects the skillful fisherman when, after his fa- 
vorite fly has floated like thistle-down over the 
nook at the tail of the eddy, where he well 
knows a heavy trout is lying, there ensues no 
ruffle of the water, For good and suflicient 
ceuse she had not consulted Lena before the 
missive was dispatched, nor made confession 
to her afterward, The being compelled to 
lock up her misgivings in her own bosom did 
not make them the lighter to carry, 


Neither could she reasonably expect Lord 
Atherstone to call that day; and yet, as the 
evening closed in, the hue of her reflections 
darkened apace. 

Waiting and watching in the dark is dreary 


work; and Mrs. Shafton had just made up her 
mind to ring for lights when Lord Atherstone 
was announced, With all her self-command 
—of this useful commodity she had her full 
share—she could scarcely repress an exclama- 
tion of pleasure; but her greeting was perfect 
—neither overeager, nor conscious, nor con- 
strained, Inferior practitioners in this branch 
of science, if they do not gush out into prema- 


ture affection, are apt to case themselves in | 
these delicate | 


unnecessary dignity. But iu 
shades of coloring the artist iiand is approved, 
You may quarrel with the design and morale 
of the picture, if you will, but you must needs 
do justice to the execution. 

This visitor, as you are aware, did not need 
much management, but a more diffident one 
would soon have been set at his ease by that 
graceful welcome. 

The maneceuvring matron has been rather 


roughly entreated of late by our essayists; but | 


surely they must allow that she has a wonder- 
ful knack of making her friends—and her foes 
too, for that matter, if it suits her end—feel 
themselves at home. Do you remember Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley’s reception of her brother-in- | 
law in Curzon Street, and those artistic touches | 
about the coal-scuttle and the salmis ? 


Thoug th his manner never grew ww penitively |, 
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ye, 
Similarly situs mr" the at cnietiens Lady Jan 
would have hoped that her guest found his room 
comfortable and enjoyed his dinner. That jg 
polite and hospitable enough in its way; one 
the real tactician carries up the coals ‘ho 


| and seasons the dainty dish with her own ian 
| hands. 
| mere adventuress, 


Neither are these characteristics of the 
You will find 
with quarterings enough to satisfy 
herald, just as 


a chatelaine 
an Austrian 
sareful to render petits soins to 


| the persons she delights to honor, 


How otherwise do you suppose that Lady 
Hernscliffe has contrived to dispose of daugh 
ter after daughter, neither richly dowered yoy 
passing fair, not only creditably, but so brijl- 
iantly as to move to hatred and malice all gaye 
the most charitable of her compeers? A man 
installed under her roof—with a purpose, y« 


| will understand—finds himself at once in ay 


atmosphere of comfort, such as mere luxury 
could never secure, and which in all proba- 
bility is new to him, in howsoever pleasant 
places his lines may have fallen. His fayov- 
ite tastes are divined and anticipated magical 
ly; and even for his favorite vices there is tacii 
indulgence. There are no black looks from 
the hostess if he chooses to breakfast at unholy 
hours, nor grumbling from the host if he lounges 
or dreams away all the forenoon under the lawn 
cedars instead of “going a-gunning” with th 
rest of the male kind. Neither is it a heinous 
offense if the scent of a last cigarette floats out 
into the stilly night from his chamber casement, 
Why should not his own household be managed 
in a like cheery and convivial fashion? Do- 
mestic talents of such a rare order must surely 
be hereditary, The nubile virgin, whom he 
had begun to admire amidst the glare and glit- 
ter and bustle of the season, appears infinitely 
more attractive under the soft home-light. So 
from the potential mood of marriageable to the 
future of marrying the transition is very easy; 
and before autumn is far spent it is known to 
all whom it may concern that another bud from 
that luxuriant rose-tree is to be grafted on a 
stock quite as stately as any of those on which 
her sisters are already blooming. 

“I kept my promise, you see,” Mrs, Shafton 
said, as she shook hands with her visitor ; ‘‘ but 


| I certainly did not expect to see you so soon— 


ifatall, It wassovery unlikely that you would 
be in town while we were passing through. Per- 
haps I ought to thank the weather for it, after 
all. Isuppose hunting is stopped in Loamshire.” 

‘*Not that I am aware of,” Atherstone re- 
plied. ‘But I wonder you did not expect to 
see me. Did you think it was only a civil 
speech when I asked you to let me know 
when you came to town? I have forgotten 
how to make civil speeches, if I ever knew.” 

“Then it was business that brought you up, ” 
she persisted. ‘It is not often that business is 
| so accommodating. You don’t want me to be- 
lieve that you have traveled all these miles ou 
purpose to improve our Kirkfell acquaintance, 
' ship?” 
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Clever and courageous as she was, she was | 
only a woman, after all; 2, woman, too, whose 
nerves trouble and disappointment had sorely 
tried. It was no wonder if, now that a great 
prize seemed almost within her grasp, her voice 
shook a little and her eyes sank under Ralph's 
steady gaze. | 

‘‘] want you to believe not only that, Mrs. 
Shafton,” he said, very quietly, “but much | 
more. I want you to believe every word that 
I shall speak to you to-day. If you will only | 
listen patiently we shall understand one another, 
I think, very soon.” 

She did listen—so patiently that she neither 
spoke nor stirred, nor even looked up till Lord 
Atherstone had made it clear that his single pur- 
pose in coming there was to ask Lena to be his 
wife. He was curt and concise in his propo- 
sals; without shrinking the obvious objections 
of shortness of acquaintance and difference in 
age, he touched on them so lightly that he evi- 
dently thought these were rather for the daugh- 
ter’s than the mother’s consideration, And yet 
a matron more disposed to stand on punctilio | 





| your mother, 


And that last question sounded as if she had no 
special interest in the answer. Thus much 
Ralph recognized instantly. Perhaps he had 
hardly reckoned on any other reception; and 
yet he was slightly disappointed. 

**T had business in town,” he said, rather 
coldly, “‘as I have been trying to explain to 
And, besides that, it is doubtful 
hunting-weather just now. You will be glad 
to find yourself in Devonshire. They have a 
monopoly of sunshine, I hear, down there,” 

‘They don’t work out the monopoly,” she 
returned, indifferently, ‘If they fall short in 
frost they generally make it up in sea-fogs. On 


| the whole, where we stay is not a bad place for 


a dormouse to winter in; but as I don't happen 
to be a dormouse—” 

The pause was very expressive, 

Then they began to talk about Kirkfell and 
General Percy and other subjects of no moment, 
till at last Mrs. Shafton rose. 

‘*T have two letters to write before post- 
time,” she said; “but they will not detain me 
long. IfI find you gone when I come back, I 


than this poor lady could not have considered | shall know that Lena has bored you.” 


herself neglected or ignored, 


She kept her promise of non-interference to 


There are certain formularies of gesture, no | the very letter; for, instead of exchanging with 


less than of words, proper to these occasions ; 
yet the emotion that Mrs. Shafton betrayed was 
not wholly stage-play. She was surprised, of 
course—quite bewildered, indeed, Neverthe- 
less, she was free to confess that Lord Ather- 
stone’s proposals were to herself most accept- 
able. He had her best wishes; and she prom- 


ised that he should not lack her support; but | 


her daughter one glance either warning or in- 
telligent, she was careful as she passed out to 
avoid the questions of Lena's eyes. 


—_—_————_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


INFINITE, no doubt, is the variety of circum- 


she feared her influence would not go far, even | stances under which matrimonial overtures have 


if it were right to sway Lena’s inclinations. 

If the first words of that reply conveyed a 
conventional falsehood, the last were bitterly 
true, and the sigh that followed came from the 
depths of the speaker's heart. 

“IT thank you heartily,” Atherstone answered ; 
‘*but don’t think me ungrateful, if I pray you to 
use no influence whatever. I would rather— 
much rather—take her decision straight from 
herself, quite unbiased. And—it sounds rude, 
I am afraid—the sooner I hear it the better.” 

His blunt straightforwardness made affecta- 
tion impossible; indeed, the drusquere rather 
braced than agitated Mrs, Shafton’s nerves. 

“T can please you so far,” she said. ‘“ You 
shall see her alone before I do, If I am not 
very much mistaken that is her step I hear.” 

Through the closed door came the rustle of 
silks trailing slowly, and the next minute Lena 
entered. 

‘“* They told me some one was here,” she said, 
after she had exchanged greetings with Lord 
Atherstone ; “‘ and [ guessed who it was, though 
they made a perfect riddle of the name. Yet 
you are nearly the last person I should have ex- 
pected to find in town in the height of the hunt- 
ing season. What brought you up?” 

Her manner was amicable enough, but there 
was never a sign of consciousness or confusion 
on her face, nor the faintest change of color. 





been made, Putting aside the sensational sto- 

ries where all the powers of earth, air, fire, and 
water are invoked to strengthen the “situation,” 
some very practical and civilized people would 
| be loth, if not ashamed, to relate how and where 
they were brought to confession. 

A soldier of my acquaintance not long ago 
revealed the state of his affections to the person 
most interested therein behind the stand at As- 
cot, just as the numbers were being hoisted for 
the Cup. Solitude can be found, they say, in 
the heart of any crowd by those who seek it 
aright ; and, perhaps, while the isolation of this 
couple endured, the bellow of the Ring, swell- 
ing each instant into more furious waves of 
sound, was to their ears like the soothing mur- 
mur of a distant sea; and the scanty branches 
waving over the broken meats seemed like the 
shade of a primeval forest where foot of man 
has never strayed. At any rate, the result was 
prosperous. Neither will I admit that yonder 
bold dragoon’s chances of domestic peace are 
much lessened by the incongruities of time and 
place under which his suit was urged. 

The experience of the average of men on this 
subject must necessarily be limited; but, if 
notes were compared, not a few might agree 
that most difficulties of courtship involved less 
temporary embarrassment than the fatal facility 
of being left en champ clos—undcr condition, 
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Lord Atherstone was neither nervous nor dif- 


fident ; nevertheless, it is certain that other feel- | 


ings besides the mere straightforwardness of his 
nature made him willing to shorten the pause 
which ensued when they were left alone. 
ever, it was the lady who spoke first : 

“Do you stay long in town? Or are you | 
only a bird of passage, like ourselves ?” 

He glanced down at her keenly from where 
he stood, leaning his arm on the mantle-shelf; 
for he had risen when Mrs, Shafton rose. 

“That hardly depends on myself. Can not | 
you guess what is my business here? Your | 
mother knows it already.” 

She let her eyes rest on his face for a single | 
second, and in that second the secret—if secret | 
there were—was told. Ralph’s face was calm 
enough, but there was no mistaking its earn- 
estness—the earnestness of a man speaking | 
with a set, solemn purpose. Lena’s cheek | 
flushed, as if in vexation, and her eyelids | 
drooped—rather wearily than bashfully. 

“T am quite willing to listen,” she said, | 
‘* but I am too stupid at guessing. Life is not | 
long enough for riddles.” 

‘*Mine is not likely to be, at all events,” he 
said, with a cold smile. ‘ You are quite right, | 
too; it is always best to speak out, even when 
one shrinks from the confession; and this is 
not so with me. Perhaps you don’t know that 
when I left Kirkfell I begged your mother to 


let me hear when you were passing through | 


town? Well, it matters very little. I did | 
not ask it without an object; and the object | 
was nearly the same as that which has brought 
me here. I thought then it was more than, 
likely that my happiness would one day or 
other be in your hands to make or mar; I am 
quite sure of it now; I have been so for weeks 
past. It is because I am so sure that I feel no 
shame in asking you this question: Is it quite 
impossible that you should ever care for me 
enough to become my wife ?” 

The flush faded from her face, leaving it 
paler than its wont; but there was none of 
the surprise or.confusion there that might 
naturally have been provoked by the sudden 
avowal. If she had not expected the situation 
she certainly accepted it with wonderful equa- 
nimity. 

“Tmpossible ?” she murmured. ‘ Nothing 
in this world is impossible, they say. If the 
word had been ‘improbable’ the question would 
have been easier, perhaps, to answer; certainly 
I have never asked it of myself yet. Was it 
likely that I should? Have you forgotten that 
the length of our acquaintance should be reck- 
oned rather by hours than days ?” 

**T have forgotten nothing,” he said. “TI 
have counted.those hours just as accurately as 
I have the years that make up the difference 
between your age and mine. I ought to have 
outgrown rashness long ago, and I have only 
one excuse for having spoken overhastily ; 
and that same excuse, though it is true, will 


How- | 


| changed. 


| for your sake chiefly,’ 


| offer you to-day, but it has never pressed any 
| woman's more kindly than in friendship. ¢ j, 
not necessary, or even fit, that I should tell you 
how my marriage was brought about, only I can 
say that I did not deceive my wife either be 


fore 
| or after we stood at the altar together. 


She 
, 
was content to take my name on certain terms - 


| and I hope while she lived I kept my share of 


the compact. Since she left me in India—j; 
was some years before she died—I have lived 


| utterly alone; and I never thought it could be 


otherwise with me till I came to Kirkfell, | 
could not promise that my nature should be 
I shall be rough and hard to the 
end, I fear; yet, I think, never so rough as 
willingly to speak a bitter word to you, and 
never so hard as to balk one of your wishes, 
or carry it out grudgingly. You don’t seem 
inclined to langh; I thank you for that, at al] 
events.” 

She put forth her hand as though to check 
him, but drew it back again so quickly that he 
could not have taken it, had he been so minded. 

**Do not speak so. I know right well that 
there are women a thousand times better worth 
| winning than I ever was or could be who would 
be proud of listening to the words you have just 
spoken; and yet, I know, that for your sake, 
| if not for mine—perhaps for both our sakes—I 

ought to shut my ears now and always. Yes, 
’ she went on, before he 
could interrupt her. ‘You said you thought 
it would be in my power to make or mar your 
happiness; I might mar it worse by saying 
‘Yes’ than by saying ‘No’ to-day. I have 
often doubted whether I am fit to be trusted 
with any man’s happiness; and of late I had 
begun to think—I am not sure if I had not be- 


| gun to hope—that I should never be tried.” 


‘*T am not afraid,” he said, simply; ‘and 
before you say ‘No,’ remember this: I do not 
ask for your love as yet—only for the chance 
of gaining it; and if I fail at last, I will never 
complain; but I will be content—more than 
content—with your loyalty. If I have been 
hasty in asking you this question, you need be 
in no haste to answer it. I will wait as long 
as it pleases you.” 

Her face was strangely troubled now, and 
her voice low and broken. 

“T will not ask you to wait long—not longer 
than till this time to-morrow. But I must 
think—I must—” 

She checked herself, biting her lip. 

He took her hand as it hung idly down, but 
did not clasp it; he only lifted it to his lips 
with an honest reverence that, in most wo- 
men’s eyes, would have been worth a hun- 
dred courtly graces; and at that moment 
Lena herself felt any thing but ashamed of 
her suitor. 

** So it shall be,” he said ; ** I will not weary 
you any more to-day. Indeed, special plead- 
ing like mine might lose a better case; nor 
will I see your mother again till you have de- 





sound absurd. It is a wrinkled hand that I 


cided.” 














He pressed her fingers before he let them 
go, but much more lightly than he had done 
when he bade her ‘‘ good-by” at Kirkfell; and 
Lena returned the pressure silently. 

So they parted. 

For some minutes after she was left ulone 
the girl sat quite still; the lashes half veiling 
her dreamy eyes never waved or stirred, nei- 
ther were they lifted when the door opened 
again. 

The vigilant look was very strong on Mrs. 
Shafton’s face as she entered; and if she had 
affected composure her voice would have be- 
traved her. 

“He has gone, then—and so soon. Is it pos- 
sible that you sent him away ?” 

Lena looked up with the languid defiance in 
her eyes that her mother saw first when it was 
ordained that Caryl Glynne’s name should no 
more be mentioned between them, and that 
she had seen often enough since then to her 
cost. 

“JT did not send Lord Atherstone away, 
mamma. He himself thought it best to go 
without seeing you. Can not you guess why ?” 

Mrs. Shafton started violently, half rising out 
of the chair into which she had thrown herself, 
and her fingers were clenched as though in pas- 
sion or pain. 

**T won't believe it!” she cried out; “you 
can't have refused him. It would be too un- 
grateful—too cruel.” 

Lena smiled, provokingly. 

“What very large words! Of course they 
can only refer to Lord Atherstone. I felt hon- 
ored by his offer, and told him so; but I really 


can’t see why I should have been bowed down 


with gratitude; and as for cruelty, some peo- 
ple would think it would have been m re cruel 
if I had accepted him.” 

“You did refuse him, then ?” the other said, 
almost in a whisper. 

There was no anger im her face now, but 
such a sick despondency as stirred even Lena's 
compassion. 


“T couldn't help teasing you,” she said ; “but | 


there is no occasion for fainting, mamma. I did 


not refuse Lord Atherstone; I only asked him | 
Was that 


to give me till to-morrow to decide. 
very unreasonable, all incompatibilities consid- 
ered? He did not seem to think so.” 

For a person who as a rule kept her feelings 


pretty well in hand, Mrs. Shafton felt absurdly | 
The change from | 


inclined to be hysterical. 
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submitted passively to the embrace without re- 
turning it. 

** Now don’t give me more credit than I de- 
serve,” she said; ‘‘I only promised him that I 
would think it over.” 

But Mrs. Shafton was not to be discouraged 
again so easily. It was the first time that she 
had ever known Lena look seriously, pot to say 
favorably, upon an eligible marriage offer. To 
have reached this point was a great step gained 
—so great a one that she could afford now to 
temporize. 

** You were quite right to take time to con- 
sider, darling,” she said, soothingly; ‘‘ you 
could hardly do otherwise, considering the short- 
ness of your acquaintance. Only be sensible 
and brave; you must look things in the face 
sooner or later. If I were to die to-morrow 
you would be nearly penniless and alone in the 
world—quite alone, for what kind of a guard 
or help would your poor brother be? I feel so 
tired sometimes that I should be almost glad to 
lie down and sleep once for all, if I only knew 
you were safe. You would be so very safe— 
there. In spite of that sawvagerie on the sur 
face, no woman could help trusting Lord Ather- 
stone, and very few would not learn to love him 
in time. Indeed, I would not try to persuade 
you if I did not feel sure you would be happy. 
I have never yet tried to force your inclinations, 
you must own that; and I never crossed them 


| —but once.” 


Lena drew herself away with a manifest im- 
patience. 

“T thought that ‘ once’ was buried long ago,” 
she said, coldly. ‘*We need not call it up 
again, especially just at this time. Now, mam- 
ma, I will promise you to think over every thing 


—every thing; and I will do my very best to 


be worldly-wise, if you will promise not to say 
another word on the subject, and to leave me 
quite alone to my own devices till to-morrow 
afternoon. You shall hear my answer then, 
and you may scold or praise me as much as you 
please. If I consult any one in the mean time, 
it will only be Grace Moreland, and you know 
she is almost certain to toke your side of the 
question.” 

To all this the other readily agreed. Lena 
retreated to her own room immediately after 


| dinner, so Mrs. Shafton was condemned to a 


solitary evening ; but it seemed to her any thing 
but long or weary; and as she sat musing alone 
there hovered often on her lips a quiet smile of 


disappointment to hope was rather too much | beatitude. 


for her—the reactions of her life had been so | 
| her strength and skill had not yet entered the 


invariably the other way. She crossed over to 


The bark that she had steered to the best of 


where her daughter sat, and kissed her on tise | safe roadstead, and certain shoals were still to 


cheek and brow. 
warmth in the caress; for, though indulgent to 
her children, she was by no means a “ gushing” 
parent ; and it was quite as significant as if her 
thanksgiving had been uttered aloud. Lena 





There was a very unusual | be weathered before it should be moored in 
| port, 
| long sea turmoil, there was relief inexpressible 
| in floating through stiller waters under the loom 
| of the land. 


Nevertheless, after the harassment of 
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FLOOD-TIDE. 


THe waves are pressing inward from the bay; 
Far off the advancing lines of rippling foam 
Proclaim the hour of that mysterious sway 
Which brings them beachward from their ocean home ; 
And twinkling points of light, a radiance fleet, 
Spring up beneath their swift, white-sandaled feet. 


They swell, the waters of this inlet lone: 
The dreary marshes and the oozy sands 
With the pink-blooming sedge are overflown, 
Till all the flood one shining level stands; 
A sudden freshness fills the breeze, and signs 
Of answering gladness thrill the o’erhanging pines. 


New life and fuller comes to all but me: 
With no expectancy or joy I burn, 
As daily the inexorable sea 
Recalls an hour that never shall return— 
A tide that overswept the bounds of years, 
And flowed to me, o’erwhelmed with hopes and fears. 


Something unstirred till then within me woke— 
A longing for the broader world of waves, 
For life whose pulses beat with bolder stroke, 
On coral reefs, in opal-gleaming caves ; 
And Music's soul, that ever in me sings, 
Toward those wild surges stretched its eager wings. 


What joy to feel the ocean's stormy heart 
Through me responsive ever throb and swell! 
To be of its great orchestra a part, 
When the winds meet beneath the tempest's swell! 
My constant echoes of that wondrous tone 
Should make its mystic melody my own. 


And yet I hesitated—who could know 

What soundless guifs, what dangers vague and dread, 
Might lurk in that resistless current’s flow ? 

And, while I wavered, grasped this shelving bed, 
The impatient flood turned back, my hour went by— 
Since then no tide returns that mounts so high. 


Around this lonely creek the sultry air 
The petty gnats with shrewish pipings fill; 
The whispering reeds their endless gossip share, 
The swallows wheel in drowsy circles still ; 
And in the woods above the burdened bee 
Drones out his dull content, poor life, with thee! 


I only chafe with fierce unrest and pain— 

Scorn the tame joys these narrow bounds within— 
Yearn ever toward the breezy, billowy main, 

The enchanted realm I was not brave to win, 
Weak, timorous heart, that could not trust and dare, 
There is a death in life—a long despair. 


Oh, moaning shell, in turbid shallows pent! 

Are thine the plaints that my sad thoughts accost? 
Or are they my own spirit's discontent, 

The cureless grief that mourns occasion lost, 
That through the eventless days must still regret 
The tide with which but once life's sands are wet? 


Thou, unto whom it comes, as once to me, 
And proffers wider chances to the soul— 
What perils wait on that high destiny 
Quell thou with courage vaster—dare the whole. 
It is the grand resolve, not after-fate, 
That makes the hero's act and story great. 
CHarctes LAnpor. 
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MIRABETH. 
Mrrapeth, the dear wife of Jacop Frost, died Janu- 
ary 10, 18—, aged 60 years.”” 

SAW these words in a little Quaker grave- 
| yard. Their quiet peace touched me; and 
this is the story of the woman whose sad life 
was irradiated and ennobled by her own brave 
soul, 

Far away among the hills dwelt Mirabeth. 
All alone with her father she had lived and 
grown into the tall, slim girl she was. The 
father was a weakly, foolish old fellow, with- 
out purpose or ambition in life ; his only thought 
was Mirabeth., 

Her mother had died when the little girl 
was scarcely more than eight years old, and 
as the child lay beside her with wide hazel 
eyes, the trembling words, ‘*Mirabeth, take 
care of thy dear father,” fixed themselves upon 
her littlke mind, and as she grew, more and 
more the necessity for such care appeared to 
her, and faithfully she did her mother’s bid- 
ding. 

They lived in a small settlement of Friends, 
a long way from other civilization. Once a 
traveling circus had stopped on its way through 
the country; but it didn’t pay, and the mana- 
gers departed with the elephant and the trained 
ponies. The affair had been a nine-days’ won- 
der, but even the young Friends could not go to 
so worldly a place as a cireus; so Dilpworth 
was left again with its store and tavern and the 
meeting-house, by way of excitements. 

This little village was almost unconnected 
with the rest of the world. The people were, 
of course, mostly farmers, the market for whose 
produce was perhaps thirty miles distant over 
the hills; so, though the country was rich and 
fertile, the inhabitants were poor and made 
barely enough to live by. Some of the more 
liberal farmers took, weekly, the county papers, 
and sometimes a Friends’ Intelligencer made its 
way among them; for this reason a stage drove 
through the place, and dropped the mail on its 
way to @ more prosperous town, 

Old Benjamin Walker used to boast that he 
had never seen an engine nor a steamboat; 
‘‘and never wanted to, either,” he said. His 
son Samuel had once been to the great city, 
and Jane might have gone when she was a 
girl, only she couldn't make up her mind to 
leave home. In consequence of so much ex- 
perience, Samuel cid Jane were leading peo- 
ple in Dilpworth. Benjamin would have been 
greatly disappointed if his eyes had ever rested 
on the iron-horse. He was spared the sorrow, 
for Death came to him before the railroad. 


Mirabeth had learned to read and write well. | 


Her mother used to teach school down the val- 
ley before she married Joseph Haines, and her 
few books were in the child's possession, Jo- 
seph had small opinion of learning, but great 
opinion of his daughter; so he had never pre- 
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She knew as a child all the flowers and herbs 
that grew about, and with a clear piping little 
voice could answer the bird-calls, She liked 
to wander off into the woods and lie among the 
grass and leaves, singing softly to herself, and 
thinking she knew not what. When she was 
fifteen, the old woman who lived at the house 
died, and Mirabeth went no more into the 
woods, but staid at home to care for her father's 
comfort, and became a demure Quaker maiden, 
fair and pure as a lily, but calm and passionless, 
One day the coach drove into Dilpworth 
and deposited, beside the five papers, a strange 
young man; and this was so curious a thing 
| that the people first stared after the retreating 
stage to make sure that it had made no mis- 
take, and then they looked at the young man. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, with a gold- 
en beard, and he carried a portmanteau in his 
hand, He stood for a moment in the middle 
of the road where the stage had left him, and 
then strode into the store. This was Philip 
| Harper, and he had come as the herald of the 
railroad. ‘The great Swan and Mogul line was 
in course of construction; and to save tunneling 
a lofty hill, Harper was to negotiate for a thor- 
oughfare at Dilpworth Valley. He got what 
he wanted, lengthened the road by ten miles, 
saved the company five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and knew that he had done well. sut 
this was still in the future. 

He was taken to meeting on First-day, and 
there he saw Mirabeth Haines. She entered 
in her plain gray dress, looking so peaceful and 
cool; and besides, the girl was really beautiful. 
Harper was something of an artist, and knew 
that she was fair to look upon, 

Mirabeth was tall and lithe, her hair black 
and smooth over the temples, and her eyes were 
large and wondrous dark, with long curled lash 
es. Harper could look at none save her; and 

| when the men and women came out of their re- 

spective doors he stood bareheaded in the path 
as Mirabeth passed by. Then busy John Gruby 
began his introductions, 

* Philip, [ll make thee acquainted with our 
good Samuel Walker and his wife Hannah; and 
this is Jane. Here's Joseph Haines, Philip. 
Where's thy daughter, Joseph? Mirabeth,” he 
called, and the girl turned, ‘‘thee must know 
Philip Harper, the new Friend who has come 
among us.” ' 

She held in one hand a blue cotton umbrella 
and a little bunch of field-flowers she had picked 
by the way-side; but she gave him her other 
shapely brown hand, saying only, ‘* lam pleased 
to meet thee, Philip Harper,” and he was im- 
pressed anew with her beauty. 

In another week Harper had bought the land 
for the company, surveying was begun, and in 
a week more thirty hands were at work on the 
Dilpworth Valley Branch, 

** But thee sees, Miss Mirabeth,” said Philip, 

| half adopting the Friendly speech—** thee se 


vented her doing what she could to improve | the hardest work is just here,” 


her mind, 





This was more than a month after his com. 
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ing, and the two were examining the work he 
had done in the valley. 

‘* Thee means a bridge ?” she asked. 

‘6 Yes,” 

There was one curious feature about Dilp- 
worth—the river, as the people called it; the 
brook, as Harper thought, though in truth it 
was neither. Through a rocky gorge, about 
fifty feet in width, ran a mountain torrert. 
The walls were high on either side, and at 
the point where Mirabeth stood must have 
risen some forty feet above the apparently | 
harmless stream that flowed below. 

“Tt looks quiet enough now,” she said; 
“but in the spring-time it is often fearful. | 
Why, Philip, I remember one greai starm 
long ago, when trees were borne past here 
like straws, and then it was impossikle to 
cross any where.” 

** How do you cross?” he asked. 

**Oh, there is a ford somewhere above here, 
I believe ; but we have never wanted a bridge, 
because we have no need to cross.” 

Harper laughed. ‘No need to cross!” he! 
cried. ‘Do you really mean you were never | 
on the other side? Why, I could not live so| 
near without getting over somehow; and the 
ford must be very uncertain too: 

‘And wae betide ye, Annan Water, 

This night ye are a drumly river: 
But over thee we'll build a brig, 
That ye nae mair true love may sever.’ 


Do you know the old ballad, Miss Mirabeth ?” 
**No,” she answered; ‘*I know but little | 
poetry.” 
‘*Come listen to this, then, here on this 


stone. These dear old ballads are my best | 
friends.” 

They sat down together on a moss-grown 
rock, and Philip told her the quaint old song, 
in a low, rich voice that brought tears into her 
eyes. She had never heard any thing so beau- 
tiful. 

He took her hand, and they stood up. 

* Look,” he said, ‘‘the sun is setting. Oh, | 
Mirabeth, how heautiful this world is made!” 

He walked away from her to the cliff whis- 
tling. As he stood bareheaded there, his 
figure thrown out against the higher black rock 
of the other shore, a slanting shaft of sunlight | 
came and fell around him, lighting up his | 
beard and hair till they seemed of gold. 

‘** How splendid he is!” thought Mirabeth, as 
she in the shadow watched him; ‘‘a prince of | 
sunlight!” 

But when he stood beside her again he) 
was only a common mortal, and all he said | 
was, ‘‘ Yes, I shall make the bridge just here.” | 

They did not speak again, Harper whistling 
most of the way home. Once he held out his | 
hand to help her across a brook, but she was 
over before he could touch her. 

The sun went down, and left the air purple | 
on the hills. Out of the valley rose a little | 
white cloud of mist, that stretched softly away | 
among the trees, following the brook in its | 
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windings. In the distance, somewhere 


» & COW 


| lowed, and then all was still. 


The evening lights were twinkling in the 
houses as they reached the gate. 

** Will thee come in, Philip?” asked the girl 
** Father will like to see thee.” 

‘*No, I thank thee,” he answered ; “T hay 
work for to-night. I must draw the plans for 
that bridge. Good-night, Miss Mirabeth, a 
—and thank thee for the walk.” 

For the first time in her life she was jealous, 
and, strangely enough, jealous of a railroad 
bridge that did not exist. A week went by, 
and she only saw him once. At sunrise, as he 
passed with a gang of workmen, she watched 


nd 


| through the hop-vine that hung over her win- 


dow. It was quite like the Lady of Shalott, 
This beautiful creature shut up in the old farm- 
house, always weaving the tiresome web of little 
insignificant household cares, and there went 
the careless Lancelot singing down the yal- 
ley, to the great work of building a fifty-foot 
railroad bridge. 

And day by day the spell of love had come 
upon her. ‘Though she was powerless to do 
aught but work on at her monotonous tasks, 
she saw now that the color of her life was gray, 


| and ugly, and began to brighten it with a little 
| fancy which had never come to her before; for 
| Quaker girls are not given to dreaming. 


Still Philip did not come toher. The bridge 
she knew was nearly complete; for her father 


| had asked her—“ Why don't thee go to see it, 


daughter? Philip is a likely young man.” 
She had answered him hastily: ‘‘ That she 
never cared for bridges.” 
That night Philip stopped at the gate, with 


| his valise again in his hand; he was going 


away by the same stage-coach which had 
brought him to Dilpworth five months before. 
Mirabeth was standing at the gate. She held 
a white bantam chicken in her arms, and was 
caressing and petting her little dumb friend as 


| Harper stood before her. 


‘Oh, Miss Mirabeth,” he cried, “I am go- 
ing away for two weeks. I want you to prom- 
ise not to go to that cliff till I come back again 
—please ?” 

He spoke hurriedly, just like a boy asking 
for something he wants very much. 

She did not raise her head, but went on 
stroking her chicken’s white feathers, She was 
so beautiful as she stood still in the pathway, 
on either side of which grew two tall stalks of 
day-lilies that seemed her handmaidens. Philip 
watched her for a moment; but she had not 
spoken, and he knew the stage would pass. 
He stroked the chicken’s head with one finger. 
**Will you ?” he questioned again. The ban- 
tam turned and pecked at him with her sharp 
little bill. 

‘* Naughty Biddy; did she hurt thee, Philip?” 

** Quick, Mirabeth, tell me.” 

‘Is thee coming again?” She did not look 
up as she said this. 

‘Thee knows I am, Mirabeth.” 
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a 
“y promise.” 
He put out his hand to bid her farewell, but 
she ran into the house without one other word. 
'larper got into the stage feeling very con- 


Her heart gave a jump. 
**T want to get a little word of praise from 
you,” he went on. ‘I want to hear what you 
|say when you see it, But, pshaw! you can't 
tent, though he did not know she watched him, | care for my poor little bridge, though it is so 
looking through the hop-vines till the trees hid | much to me,” 
him from view. And then Mirabeth threw her- | “I do care,” she said, softly, under her 
self on the bed and cried as any other girl would | breath. 
do who sees him whom she loves best in the ‘* Here’s the bridge, Mirabeth—speak quick!” 
world ride away in excellent spirits on top of a He was very much excited as he waited for 
stage-coach. | her verdict. 
Jacob Frost was supposed to be Mirabeth’s Over the crazy water, splashing sometimes in 
lover; but she had never been very kind to him. | shadow, now brilliant in the moonlight, was 
He rode his horse into the yard that after- | thrown a single span. There was nothing heavy 
noon, and she knew he had come courting. | or superfluous about the bridge. Light and 
And that night he said to her, partly quoting | graceful, it seemed really hang between the two 
from the marriage form : steep shores, and the winds almost swayed it 
‘‘Mirabeth, wilt thou marry me? I will be |as they passed. Only fifty feet to the other 
a faithful and a loving husband unto thee until | side, yet this fellow Harper was the first to 
death shall part us.” make the two regions one; and he had joined 
She answered him: “ No, no, Jacob; how | them with as beautiful a piece of mechanism as 
could I marry thee? I could never love thee. | man could accomplish. 
No.” She added, ‘‘I thank thee, but it can| Mirabeth stood silent before the young man 








not be as thee would have it.” for a moment, then she looked up at him and 
So her first lover mounted his horse and rode | spoke : 
away discomfited. ‘* Philip, thee has done well!” 


She did not see him as he rode, for all the He saw that her glorious eyes were glistening 
way seemed illumined by the figure of a tall | with more than the light of the moon, and her 
young man, whose golden beard was blown by | voice shook as she said, 
the wind. And Mirabeth thought, “Can he| ‘Oh, Philip, it is so beautiful, thy bridge !” 
ever love me?” | He caught both her hands. 
| 
| 
| 


The two weeks were accomplished, and fifty * Mirabeth, my darling!” 
times had come the question, ‘‘ Mirabeth, has ** Philip!” 
thee seen the bridge?” Or she had been told, That was all. He took her in his arms and 
“The bridge is done, the cars will be running | held her close. He knew now what he seemed 
in the spring.” | only to have dimly guessed before—that it was 
But she had kept her promise to Philip; and | more than her approbation of his work that he 
had been scolded and ridiculed because she | wanted; and he had seen more than this as she 
would not go with the others to look at the | looked at him. 
wonderful thing. | He turned her head back and gazed, down 
When the moon was full she sat all alone be- | into her eyes. The unshed tears quiveféd on 
hind the hop-vines, watching the silver light | her lashes. She did not move nor speak, but 
and the quivering shadows upon her floor, and | rested quiet in his arms. All around them fell 
a voice that might have come from the moon, | the solemn splendor of the night; ‘they two 
for the silence that reigned before, spoke sud- | alone with the perfectness of joy that had come 
denly : | to them. 
**Miss Mirabeth.” | It seemed now that they had lived for this 
She threw a white shawl over her head and | moment; that this was to be the end of all things. 
went down stairs to Philip Harper. She gave So the bridge brought them together. They 
him both her hands, and did not dare to speak, | were happy for two months longer, then Philip 


so glad was she to see him, | bade his love farewell “ till the spring,” he said. 
‘*Here Iam,” he said. ‘* Will thee goand| Mirabeth’s life went on as quietly as before, 
see my bridge ?” | save for the letters that came to her, and the 


That nettled her. Did he care for nothing | proud consciousness of his love. Through the 
else? Was he not glad at seeing her again? | long winter she waited, happy, for the spring. 


He put her hand on his arm and walked off down “Why, my daughter, thee’s growing rosy; 
the road. | the spring is good for thee,” said her father, as 
**T’ve been home to Newton,” he said. | the snows began to melt. She was growing 
‘*Did thee see thy mother?” she asked, be- rosy with hope. ‘Three weeks and he would be 
cause she had nothing else to say. with her. The railroad was opened through 


‘*Yes; they are all well and happy at home. | that country now, and though Dilpworth was 
Miss Mirabeth, you thought it strange making | by no means a way-station, still great pride was 
you promise not to go to the old cliff till I came | felt as the trains rushed past. At last came the 
again; but the truth is, this bridge is some- | letter, which said : 
thing of a triumph for me, and I—I wanted to | “T shall be with thee in three days. I mean to ride 
show it you myself, Mirabeth.” from Rogers's Corners to Dilpworth, as there is some- 
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thing on the road which my lordship must inspect. | foot was on the bridge as she spoke. She had 


Only three days, sweet-heart, and ‘I'm coming over 
the mountain !’ 
gown by my hand, and I bring my fair one a jewel. 

**Good-night, my Mirabeth, my beloved! Three 
days and I shall fold thee in these arms. 

“ Puri,” 

On the morrow arose a fearful tempest, and 
the wind rushed between the mountains, chang- 
ing the stream into an angry river and a whirl- 
pool. The water, as it fought its way against 
the rocky boundaries, made for itself prey of 
many « poor little tree and bush that had ven- 
turei too near the edge. Great stones were 
torn from their sockets and rolled on in the tor- 
rent, ana the roar of the waters was deafening. 
This havoc was only between the rocky shores; 
for above, where Mirabeth had told Philip there 
was a ford, the whole meadow was overflowed. 
On the margins it seemed peaceful; but toward 
the centre, half hidden by the willows and al- | 
ders that grew beside it, the channel began, 
which, ere long, had swelled into the pitiless, 
angry water between the rocks. All that day 
the storm raged, and fiercer grew the stream, 
and more deceitful the still water on the mead- | 
ows; for as it spread over the Jand the crazy 
channel became more hidden from sight, and | 
the shallows were still. 

On the third day of Mirabeth’s waiting the 
rain had ceased; but the wind still blew from | 
the hills, and the gray clouds were scudding 
over a dull leaden sky. 

Down in the valley the budding willows were 
covered with a silver veil of little tender leaves. 

‘“* He will be here by five o’clock,” she said. 
She gave her father his dinner as usual, and 
was as quiet and useful as ever. As the hour 
drew near she grew excited. ‘I can’t wait; 
I will go to méet him.” So she went out into 
the air, The road was dry, and for a little 
way she ran against the keen wind; it pricked 
her cheek, and made her breath come hard. 
She walked on quickly, the oxygen making her 
blood tingle down to her finger-tips. 

At last she stood on the dear old cliff. The 
wind blew fiercely, and the bridge creaked and | 
groaned in the blast. 

She called, ‘* Philip!” No one could hear, | 
she knew, and she loved to speak the word; but 
the sound blew away in an instant, and was | 
lost. A verse of the old ballad came into her | 
thought, and she sang aloud: | 

**He’s loupen on his bonny gray, | 

He's rade the right gate and the ready; } 
For a’ the storm he wadna stay, 
For seeking o' his bonny lady.’” 


She looked up the stream, and saw the little | 
foot-bridge the workmen hac used was washed | 


M th ds thee thy wedding- | > 
y mother sends thee thy wedding | self, though before her was a perilous journey. 


| most blew her off the narrow foothold. 


not thought of the cars, nor of danger for her. 


and the wind caught her as she stood, and ql. 
‘ ‘ It was 
a bridge of only a single track, without roof or 
flooring, and the girl raust spring from tie to 


| tie, with that whirlpool forty feet below. Slow- 


ly and steadily she made her way, never for a 
moment flagging or growing dizzy. She had 
gained the middle of the bridge, and was filled 
only with the wild desire to reach Philip, when 
she heard a sound that froze her blood. Above 
the howling of the wind, above the water’s roar, 
she knew the whistle of the locomotive. She 
fell upon her knees and breathed a little prayer: 
‘**My Heavenly Father, help! oh, my God!” 
In an instant the train would be upon her; 
death seemed on every side. 

The engine shrieked fiercely as it struck 
the bridge. ‘They had seen her, too late to 
help her now. At the very feet of the mon- 
ster, as he came thundering on, she grasped 
the tie on which she knelt with both hands; 
she dropped between the rails, and hung there 
for life as the cars passed over her head. 

It was a lifetime to her; the noise was mad- 


| dening, and the cruel bridge seemed to hate 


her, it shook so. 

The cars were gone. She never knew how 
she struggled again to her feet and reached the 
other shore; she had lost all consciousness, 
save that she must find Philip, and tell him 
something quickly. She stood for a moment 
on the steep bank, and turned dumbly toward 
the water; and, as she looked, from out the 
dark mass a face stared blankly up at her—a 
face with a golden beard. 

Mirabeth fell prone upon the earth. The 
black, murderous water rushed on; the spray 
rose and sparkled, pure and white, as though 


| it did not hide the secret of his death. 


"Oh, wae betide the fresh saugh wand! 
Oh, wae betide the bush of brier! 
That bent and brake into his hand, 
When strength of man and horse did tire!” 


‘*Hey! Lord ha’ mercy! Whats’ever that 
a-lying over the track ?” 

** Looks like it were a woman. 
boss’s doxy.” 

“Dead, is she ?” 

‘*No, she fainted. Poor dear, what’s the 
matter with’ee? Speak up, my pretty! Gen- 
tle, gentle, Jake; turn her over; she'll come 


Jake, it’s the 


| all right.” 


The two laborers, with hard, begrimed hands, 
touched the helpless woman at their feet like a 
little child. ‘Tenderly they raised her, and with 


away. Then a great fear came upon her, and | some trouble bore her again over the bridge. 


the words of the song sounded like a knell: 


“*We spurred the mare into the flood: 
I wot she swam both strong and steady ; 


Mirabeth did not speak. Her eyes opened 
once, but showed no sign of returning reason. 
She had been taken home, and the whole vil- 


But the stream was broad, and her strength did fail, | Jage was alive with excitement before she be- 


And he never saw his bonny lady.’” 
Her voice was like a ery. 


will try the ford. I must save him.” 


“Oh, Philip! he} 
Her | is so great as to make all other as nothing. 


came conscious of her broken life. The an- 
guish that she felt can come but once, such woe 
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Little by little the girl had to learn that she 
must miss the well-spring of her hope or joy. 
Indeed, she had not known before all that Philip 
was to her. He had come to her in this silent 
village, where the ncises of the outsile life were 
unknown, and had, as it were, unlocked the 
great harmonies of the universe. Her mind 
before had lain dormant; now she could think ; 

» knew the ideas of the master-spirits who 
move the world. And she had loved him; the 
ower of her soul was awakened. Life was 
a hundredfold more earnest, more purposeful, 
since she had known Philip. And in an in- 
stant that one on whom she had relied, who 
had worked this change, who had made her 
alive when before she had been dead—that one 
was swept from her side: she was alone. 

Years passed before Mirabeth learned to 
stand without him. Every instant of her life 
she missed her love. She had prayed to die, 
till she saw that there was still work for her in 
this life. Then bravely she took up her burden, 
saying, ‘‘So would Philip have done ;” for as 
time went on her father became feeble both in 
body and mind, and all her care and affection 
were needed in the constant watch she kept for 
his comfort. At last the old man died, and 
now she was in truth what she had felt herself 
to be for years, without a companion in this | 





world. 


She was always like a ministering angel jn | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IR EDWARD did not come home till very | 
late that evening, at which his wife was not 


surprised ; he had said that his duties would | 


keep him late, and that. he should very likely 
dine with his brother magistrates afterward. 


She concluded he had done so; but when she | 


asked him, he said abruptly, No. 

**Food! give me some food. And wine too, 
for I am quite exhausted. You seem as if you 
took a pleasure in starving me.’ 

Josephine looked up astonished, so irritable 
was his tone, so wild and worried his look. 

“Something has bappened. What is it? 
Is César—" 


**You always think of César first, never of | 


me. Yes, he is all right: he staid with me 
and saw me off before his own train started.’ 
“And you— Edward, is there any thing | 
wrong with you?” asked she, taking his hand | 
in a sort of remorse. But he flung hers off. 
“Did I say there was any thing wrong? 
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Dilpworth. Whoever was sick or in trouble 
sent for Mirabeth Haines, and she brought 
comfort. Fer years she lived alone in the old 
house, doing what she could for those around 
her, always keeping brave, tender, and loving, 
though all she had to love were taken from her. 
When Mirabeth was forty years old, and her 
hair was silvered under the soft Friends’ cap 
she wore, Jacob Frost rode again to her door. 
Long ago, when Mirabeth had refused him, he 
had left her hurt and sad, and at length had 
married the good wife who was now dead. 
Jacob found himself wholly incapable of caring 
for the children she had left. He had always 
been faithful to Mirabeth’s memory, though he 
had taken Sarah for his wife; and now, in his 
hour of trouble, he turned to her for help, and 
Mirabeth married her old lover. Not from any 
sentiment ; she knew that was over for her when 
Philip Harper was drowned. 

*T do it for the sake of the children, Jacob,” 
she said; ‘‘and I will indeed be a faithful mo- 
ther to them. 

Truly she fulfilled her promise, and gained 
her reward in the love and reverence they ren- 
dered her. 

She was still full of good works when the 
spirit went from her, and there was no home in 
which Mirabeth was not mourned, no voice that 


| did not say, “* A noble soul is gone!” 


And this is all her story. 
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| Why do you look at me so? There is nothing 
the matter with me.’ 

But there was; and by-and-by she discov- 
| ered it. A thing which at first he made light 
of, as of no importance whatever to a gentleman 
| in his position, but which, when little by little she 
learned its whole bearing, and saw with fright- 
fully clear eyes its possible results, was to Jose- 
| phine one of those sudden blows which seem oft- 
en to come upon us poor mortals like thunder- 
| bolts, when the air is most still, and there had 
seemed an hour ago not a cloud in the sky. 
| Be sure, soon or late, a man’s sin will find 

{him out. He, and others for him, may sedu- 
| lously hide it a while; it may appear safely 
| buried, so that no evil consequences can possi- 
| bly ensue. But, by-and-by, a bird of the air 





| carries the matter, and in one form or another 
retribution comes. 
By some means—how was never discovered, 
for Josephine thought she had taken all precau- 
| tions against such a fatality—that ‘‘ little bird” 
| began to whisper abroad, not as a public accu- 
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sation but as a tale of private scandal, how the 
Reverend Edward Scanlan had willfully falsi- 
fied the accounts of the new school at Ditchley, 
and used for his own benefit the money which 
had been intrusted to him. And though the 
charity had suffered no loss, the defalcations 
being by some ingenious method or other dis- 
covered and replaced in time, still the fact re- 
mained ; aud those people who are always ready 
to envy a man his sudden prosperity bruited it 
about from mouth to mouth, till it became the 
talk of the county. 

Curiously enough, the scandal had been a 
good while in reaching its victims. Sir Ed- 
ward was not a sensitive man, quick to discover 
any slight indications of coolness toward him- 
self; and, besides, the report had lain smoul- 
dering in Ditchley town, where he never went, 
for weeks before it reached the ears of the 
country gentlemen, who were mostly stanch old 
‘Tories, too proud to listen to the gossip of the 
lower classes. But having once heard it, and, 
so far as they could, verified it, they resented in 
a body this intrusion upon their order, and es- 
pecially upon the magisterial bench, of a man 
whom only a lucky chance had saved from the 
disgrace of a public prosecution. 
no danger of this now, but as far as honorable 
repute went, his character Was gone. 

‘**Only think, Josephine,” said he, piteously, 


He was in | 


| 





when he had confessed all to his wife, ‘‘ all my | 


neighbors gave me the cold shoulder; and one 


or two of them actually hinted the reason why. 


Such a fuss about nothing! 
money back, did you not?” 

“Ta.” 

“Then what did it matter? These English 
people make money their god. Even Lord 
Turberville, who I thought would protect me— 
he had only just come home, and heard nothing 
of this unfortunate report till to-day—his lord- 
ship took no notice of me on the bench, and 
said to Langhorne, that he thought the wisest 
thing I could do would be to send in my resig- 
nation immediately.” 

“I think so, too,” said, with white lips, Jo- 
sephine de Bougainville. 

It was no use weeping or complaining... The 
miserable man before her needed all her sup- 
port—all her pity. Under the blow which had 
fallen upon him he sank, as usual, utterly crush- 
ed and weak—weaker than any woman. Such 
men always are. 

“They will hunt me down like a hare, these 
accursed country squires,” moaned+he. ‘‘I 
shall never be able to hold up my head in the 
county again. And just when I was getting on 
so well, and the Turbervilles were come home ; 
and they might have taken us by the hand and 
helped us into society. It’s very hard!” 

‘*Tt is hard,” said Josephine, beneath her 
breath; and as she looked round the cheerful 
drawing-room, so handsome yet so home-like, 
her whole external possessions, her money, her 
title, her name, seemed to become valueless. 
She would have given them all to secure to her 


You paid the 


children that blessing which, though, thank Goq 
many families have struggled on without it, is 
yet the safest strong-hold and dearest pride of any 
family—a father’s unstained, honorable name. 

‘* But what are we to do, Josephine? To 
me, what are we to do?” 

She turned and saw him crouched—all by; 
kneeling at her feet-—the man who was tied to 
her for life; who, with all his faults, was not a 
deliberate villain; and who now, as was his 
wont, in his distress took refuge with her, and 
her alone. For a moment she shrank from 
him—an expression of pain, unutterable pain— 
perhaps something worse than pain—passed over 
her face, and then she feebly smiled. 

“T can not auswer you at once. 
time to think.” 

“Very well. Only, Josephine, do remember 
what your poor husband has suffered this day. 


Give me 


| For God’s sake, do not you be unkind to me!” 


“No, I will not. It is for God’s sake,” she 
repeated to herself, with a deep meaning; al- 
most as deep and earnest as a prayer. 

During her many hours of solitary musings 


|—more numerous now than ever in her life— 


Josephine had learned much. That burning 
sense of wrong—wrong done to herself and her 
children by their father, had in some measure 
died out; she looked upon him sorrowfully, as 


| being chiefly his own enemy: she could protect 


both them and herself from him now. And in 


| another way her mind had changed ; she begun 





dimly to guess at the solemn truth, without which 
all life becomes a confused haze—that what we 
do for people is not for themselves, or for our- 
selves, but for something higher. Thus, it was 
for God’s sake, not for his own, she resolved to 
hold fast to her husband. 

‘* Edward,” she said, **indeed I never mean 
to be unkind to you; but this is a terrible grief 
tome. To besure, the thing is not much worse 
known than unknown, except so far as it affects 
the children. Had César any idea of it, do 
you think ?” 

‘““Yes—no. Well, yes; I told him some- 
thing of it,” stammered Sir Edward. ‘I had 
nobody else to speak to, and he saw how bro- 
ken-down and upset I was. Poor fellow! he 
insisted on seeing me safe off home before he 
started himself for Oxford. I must say César 
behaved very well to me to-day.” 

‘** My good boy!” muttered the mother; and 
then with a thrill of maternal suffering at how 
he might suffer—‘* Oh, my poor César!” 

** César—always César! Can’t you for one 
moment think of me ?” 

Ay, that was the key to this man’s life. He 
had never thought but of himself, and himself 
alone. Such a* one—and oh, what hundreds 
there are like him!—ought never to be either 
husband or father. 

Josephine turned grave, reproachful eyes 
upon him—the dead weight who had dragged 
her down all her days. It always had been 
so—apparently it was to be so to the end. 

“ Edward, consider a little, and you will find 
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{ do think of you; but there is plenty of time. 
We have no need to do any thing in haste—if 
indeed,” with a sigh, “‘ any thing remains to be 
done.” 


And there came helplessly the thoyght upon | 


her of how little could be done. A lie she 
could have fought against; but there was no 
fighting against the truth. In a gentle way 
she said as much. 


“True or not, Josephine, I'll not bear it. Am | 


I. with all my Irish talent, to be a by-word among 
those clodhopping English squires? They hate 
me because I am Irish. I always knew that. 
But I'll soon teach them differently. I, with 
mv wealth, could take a position wherever I 


pleased. We'll leave this place immediate- | 


ly.” 
" Leave this place ?” 

“ And I shall be only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity to quit this horrid old house; you know 
I always disliked it. We can’t sell it, more’s 


the pity! but we could easily let it, and we | 


will.” 

“We will not,’ 
desperation, 

‘* But I say we will, and I am master here!” 
cried Sir Edward, violently. ‘I have been 
planning it the whole way home,” added he, 
more pacifically, as he saw that his wrath had 


’ 


said Josephine, roused to 


not the slightest effect upon his wife. It only | 


tightened the shut lips, and gave an added 
paleness to the steady, firm features. ‘We 
can give out that your health requires us to 
winter abroad, and go quietly away in a week 


or two. Once gone, we need never come | 


back any more.” 

“Never come back any more? When I 
loved the place so; when I had settled down 
here for life, and was so happy!—so happy! 
Husband, you are very cruel to me! And 
Heaven is cruel too. My troubles are more 
than I can bear.” 

She sat down, wringing her hands. A kind 
of despair came over her—the sudden reaction 


which we often feel when trouble follows a lull | 


of peace—as sharp as the first chill of returning 
winter. But we get accustomed to it presently. 
So did she. 

Against this scheme of her husband’s—very 
natural to him, for his first thought in any dif- 
ficulty was to run away—Lady de Bougainville 
at first rebelled with all her might. She refused 
point-blank to quit her home—though she were 
ignored by the whole county, and though the 
arrows of evil tongues were to fly around her 
head as thick as hail. 

“Tam not afraid ; I have done nothing,” she 
said, haughtily. ‘‘No possible blame can at- 
tach to the children or me. *And, even with 
regard to what has been, since nobody was 
really injured and it will never happen again, 
would it not be possible to remain and live it 
down ?” 

So reasoned she with Mr. Langhorne, who 
was the only person whom in her extremity she 
took counsel of: confessed the whole thing, and 


| asked him what he thought would be the wisest 


course, 

‘**For my children’s sake—my children, you 
see,” pleaded the poor mother, Of herself she 
cared nothing; would gladly have hidden her 
head any where in merciful obscurity. “ Had 
I not better stay here and brave it out? No- 
body could bring up the tale so as to harm the 
children.” 

Mr. Langhorne hesitated. He knew the 
world better than she did. Still, she was so 
bent upon remaining that she resisted him as 
much as she did her husband, who, cowed by 
her determined will, assumed the air of a much- 
injured and most patient man, told her to “have 
it all her own way; he should never say anoth- 
| er word on the subject.” 

But he did though: reverting to it day after 
day with the worrying persistency of a weak soul 
that tries by every underhand means to shake a 
strongerone. Alas! only too often succeeding. 

For a few weeks Lady de Bougainville bore 
all her misery at home, all her slights abroad 
—some imaginary, perhaps, but others real 
enough. For the taint of “something dishon- 
orable” attached to a family—especially in a 
thinly-populated country district, ignorant of 
the tricks of trade, great or small, which are 
practiced in larger communities—is a thing not 
easily removed. Long after its exact circum- 
| stances are forgotten the vague stigma remains, 
| In proportion to his former popularity, his old 
parishioners, and indeed the whole county, now 
viewed with extreme severity the Reverend Sir 
Edward de Bougainville. 

Several times Josephine drove purposely to 
Ditchley, showing her face to the world at 
large, and calling upon the people she knew; 
but they were all rather cold to her, and some 
barely civil. Lady Turberville, whom she one 
day accidentally met, though not uncourteous— 
for the old lady stopped to speak to her, and 
had a tone of sympathy in her voice—still made 
not the slightest inquiry after Sir Edward, and 
gave no hint of the proposed visit of the Ladies 
Susan and Emily to Oldham Court. In short, 
| that slight, untangible coolness, that “sending 
| to Coventry,” which in a provincial neighbor- 

hood is, socially, the ruin of any family, had 
| obviously befallen the De Bougainvilles. Once 
| begun, these things always increase rather than 
| diminish; and however she might shut her 
| eyes to it, Josephine could not help seeing be- 
| fore her and hers a future of splendid loneliness, 
| duller and drearier even than poverty. 

Then, too, an uncomfortable change, phys- 
ical and mental, came over her husband. The 
| shock of his sudden fortunes had thrown hi-v 
| into a rather excited condition. He had been 
| top-heavy with prosperity, so to speak, and 
against this sudden bleak wind of adversity he 
could not fight at all. He fell into a low way, 
refused to do any thing or go any where, and 
satall day long shivering over the fire, bemoaning 
| his hard lot, and complaining that the world was 
| all against him, as it had been from his youth 
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up. He could not bear his wife out of his 
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Some may count this a very small thing—a 


sight, yet when she was in it he was always | very infinitesimal sacrifice; but I know better 


scolding her, saying she was killing him by 


inches in keeping him at Oldham Court. 


! . . 
, However, it was made; and having once put 
her hand to the plow she never looked back 


**Can it be really so? What is the matter but drove it straight through her pleasant flow. 
with him ?” she asked of Dr. Waters, whom she | ers with a firm remorseless hand. 


had at last secretly summoned—for Sir Edward 


refused all medical advice, saying that the sight 


of a doctor was as good, or as bad, as a death- 


warrant. 

Dr. Waters made no immediate reply. 
haps he really had none to give. That mys- 
terious disease called softening of the brain, 


which seems to attack the weakest and the | 


strongest brains—letting the lucky mediocre 
ones go free—was then unnamed in medical 
science ; yet I think, by all accounts, its earli- 
est symptoms must even then have been devel- 
oping in Josephine’s husband. She knew it 
not—nobody knew it; but its results were pain- 
ful enough, throwing a cloud of gloom over the 
whoie family. And upon this state of things 
the younger boys—planning their first Christ- 
mas at Oldham Court, yule-logs and guisards, 
according to the merry Christmas-keeping of 
all the wealthy families in the county—came 
ignorantly home. César too—hut César was 
not ignorant, though in all his leiters he had 
never yet said a word of what he knew. He 
only held his mother’s hand sometimes, aud fol- 
lowed her tenderly about the house, and made 
things as easy for her as he could; but he 
seemed to think—it was his nature and had 
been his grandfather’s too, she remembered— 
that the easiest thing was silence. 

** Perhaps, after all,” said Dr. Waters, on his 
second visit, ‘‘ it would be better to go.” 

‘*'To leave home, you mean, as my husband 
wishes—for a time ?” 

* Yes, for a time,” repeated the doctor, with 
his eyes cast down. ‘‘ Long or short, as may 
be advisable. Change of scene, without de- 
lay, is, I think, very necessary for Sir Edward. 
And for the boys—they have but a dull life 
here. You will return in triumph,” added he, 
cheerfully, ‘‘in time to have an ox roasted 
whole, and all sorts of rejoicings when César 
comes of age.” 

Lady de Bougainville turned sharply away. 
How all her delights had crumbled down to 
dust and ashes! Alas, to what sort of an in- 
heritance would he come, her handsome young 
heir? And who would stand up and wish him 
the heir's best benediction, that he might tread 
in his father’s footsteps all his days? 

Nevertheless, she could but follow where fate 
led, and do the best that seemed possible for 
the time being. So standing at her favorite 
oriel window, looking down the straight ever- 
green alleys of her beloved garden, where the 
holly-berries shone scarlet in the winter sun, 
and the arbutus-trees were glittering under the 
first white dust of snow, she made up her mind 
to leave Oldham Court; to slip the dear, safe 
anchor of home, and go drifting about upon the 
wide world. 


Per- | 


Of course, her husband was delighted. She 
| had come to her senses at last, and he congrat- 
|ulated her accordingly. He laid plan after 
| plan of what he should like best to do, what 
| would amuse him most; and at last thought, 
considering it was winter time, and rather too 
early for the London season, it would be well 
to adopt a suggestion which somebody or other 
threw out, and take a tour through the cathe. 
dral towns of England, 

“*You see, this will be particularly suitable 
for me in my character of a clergyman.” For 
since politics and the Earl of Turberville had 
lost their charm he went back upon that, and 
became once more stricter than ever in his re- 
ligious observances. 

Josephine cared little where she went. So, 
mostly by chance, thé thing was decided. They 
were to begin with Canterbury. , 

**But you don’t want to take the children 
with us, my dear?” said Sir Edward, queru- 
lously. ‘‘I shall have no pleasure at all if I am 
bothered with a lot of children at my heels,” 
So Josephine gave this up too. 

Her last few days at Oldham Court appeared, 
she herseif once told me, to have fled exactly 
like a dream. The whole thing was done sud- 
denly—leaving the children behind in charge 
of the good governess and Bridget. She in- 
tended to come back and shut up the house, 
for she obstinately refused to let it; but still, 
when the carriage slowly ascended the hilly 
road, and she looked down on the gray gables 
nestling in sunshine in the valley below, she 
had a fatal foreboding that she should never 
see Oldham Court again. She never did. 

I do not mean to make any pathetic scene 
out of all this. Many persons might say that 
all Lady de Bougainville’s regrets on the sub- 
ject were mere morbid imagination, when she 
had so many tangible blessings left her to enjoy. 
It might be, and yet I pity her, and can under- 
stand how she fell into a kind of dull despond- 
ency, very unusual for her, which lasted for 
several days. 

Out of it she was roused by a chance inci- 
dent; one of those small things which are often 
the pivot upon which much greater things turn. 
Wandering round Canterbury cathedral aim- 
lessly enough—for Sir Edward took little inter- 
est in ecclesiastical architecture, and was much 
more interested in finding out where the Dean- 
ery was, and whether he ought not to call upon 
the Dean, whom he had once met, and who 
would probably ask them to dinner—Lady de 
Bougainville came upon the queer old door 
leading to that portion of the erypt which, ever 
since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes— 
indeed, I believe, earlier still—has been as- 





signed by law and custom to the use of the 











French Protestants whose forefathers had taken 
refuge in England. While asking a question 
or two of the verger, she dimly recollected hav- 
ing heard of the place before. Her father had 
once “assisted” at a Sunday service the-e, and 
described it to her. Keenly interested, she 
tried to peer through the cracks in the door 
and the spidery windows ; little was to be seen, 
but she menaged to catch a few glimpses of the 
interior, the low-arched ceiling, whitewashed 
like the walls ; the plain, common wooden pews 
and pulpit, whereon lay a book, torn and worm- 
eaten—a centuries-old French Huguenot Bible 
—for she could read the words ‘‘ Saincte Ecri- 
ture” on the open title-page. 

A strange contrast it was, this poor, plain— 
pathetically plain—little conventicle, to the 
magnificent cathedral overhead, where she had 


just been hearing service; but it suited her | 


present state of mind exactly. Sickened of 
wealth, feeling the hollowness of the sham 
pomps about her, her heart seemed to spring 
back like an overbent bow to the noble poverty 
of her childish days, to the rigid uncompromis- 
ing faith of her French forefathers, 

‘‘ Every Sunday they have service here, you 
say?” she asked of the verger. ‘‘ Edward, 
shall we go to-morrow? I should like it very 
much.” 

“IT dare say: you always do like common 
and ungenteel places. No, I would not be seen 
there upon any account.” 

‘‘No matter,” she thought, ‘‘ I will go alone.” 
And next day, while her husband was taking a 
long sleep, she sallied forth through the rainy 
streets ; wrapping herself up in her cloak, and 
trudging on, almost as Mrs. Scanlan used to 
trudge, in days gone by. No fear, she thought, 
of her being recognized as Lady de Bougain- 
ville. 

And yet, when she passed under the low 
door of the crypt, entering side by side with 
that small and yather queer-looking congrega- 
tion, chiefly French artificers of various sorts, 
with their wives and families, descendants of 
the early emigrés or later comers into the town, 
who, but for this ancient institution of service 
under the cathedral, would probably long ago 
have forgotten their religion and race, and be- 
come altogether amalgamated with the inhab- 
itants of Canterbury ; when she looked at them, 
and heard in faint whispers that tongue of an- 
other land, as they noticed the rare presence of 
a stranger among them—Josephine began to 
feel strange stirrings in her heart. 

It is curious, as, we advance in middle life, 
especially when there is a great gulf between 
that life and our childish one, how sharp end 
distinct the latter grows! For years, except 
in her children’s caressing chatter, Josephine 
had scarcely heard the sound of her native 
tongue—that is, her ancestors’ tongue, for, as I 
said, she herself had been born after her parents 
quitted France; nor since childhood had she 
been in any place of worship like that which 
her father used to take her to—a bare meeting- 
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: eas a. a 
house, rough as this, of which it strongly re- 
minded her. When she sat down, it almost 
seemed as if the old Vicomte sat beside her 
with his gentle “ Sot sage, ma petite pile.” 
Aud when the minister, in his high French in- 
tonation, a little ‘“‘singsong” and long drawn 
out, began to read: ‘* L’Evangile selon Saint 
Jean, chapitre premier. La Parole était au com- 
mencement: la Parole était avec Dieu, et la Pa- 
role était Dieu” —old times came back upon her 
so forcibly that it was with difficulty she could 
restrain her tears. 

What the congregation thought of her she 
knew not, cared not. Possibly, for many Sun- 
days after, those simple people talked of and 
looked for the strange lady who that Sunday 
had worshiped with them — whether French- 
woman or Englishwoman they could not tell, 
only that she had left in the alms-box several 
bright English sovereigns, which helped on the 
poor of the flock through a very hard winter. 
She came and she went, speaking to nobody, 
and nobody venturing to speak to her, but the 
influence of those two hours effected in her 
mind a complete revolution. 

‘*T will go home,” she said to herself, as she 
walked back through Canterbury streets, still 
in the pelting rain ; ‘home to my father’s faith 
and my father’s people, if any of them yet re- 
main. I will bring up my children not En- 
glish but French; after the noble old Huguenot 
pattern, such as my father used to tell me of, 
and such as he was himself. on pére, mon 
peére!” 

It was a dream, of course, springing out of 
her entire ignorance; as Utopian as many an- 
other fancy which she had cherished, only to 
see it melt away like a breaking wave; still at 
present it was forced so strongly upon her mind 
that it gave her a gleam of new hope. Almost 
as soon as she returned to the hotel, she pro- 
posed to her husband, with feigned careless- 
ness, for he now generally objected to any thing 
which he saw she had set her heart upon—that 
instead of continuing their tour in this gloomy 
weather, they should at once send for the chil- 
dren, cross the Channel, and spend the New 
Year in Paris, le jour de an being such a very 
amusing time. 

“Ts it?” said Sir Edward, catching at the 
notion. ‘‘AndIwantamusingso much! Yes, 
I think I should like to go. How soon could 
we start?” 

“*T think, within a week.” 

She despised herself for humoring him; for 
leading him by means of his whims instead of 
his reason to needful ends, but she was often 
obliged to do both now. A curious kind of 
artfulness, and childish irritability mingled with 
senile obstinacy, often seized him; when he 
was very difficult to manage; he who as a 
young man had been so pleasant and good- 
tempered, in truth a better temper than she. 
But things were different now. 

Ere her husband could change his mind, 
which he was apt to do, and ere the novelty of 
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the fresh idea wore off, Lady de Bougainville 
hastily made all her arrangements, left Oldham 
Court in the hands of Mr. Langhorne; sent for 
her children and some of her servants, and al- 
most before she recognized the fact herself, was 
in the land of her forefathers, the very city 
where more than one of the last generation 
of them had expiated on the guillotine the 
crime of having been noble, in the best sense 
of the word, for centuries. As Josephine drove 
through the streets in the chilly winter dusk, 


+ 


she thought with a curious fancy of how her | 


father must have looked, wakened early one 
morning, a poor crying child, to see the death- 
cart, with his father in it, go by; and again, 
with a shudder, how her beautiful great-aunt 
must have felt when the cold steel first touched 
her neck. 
to be so near behind us as seventy years! 


Paris, such as Lady de Bougainville then | 


saw iit, and as long afterward she used to de- 


scribe it to me, lingering with the loving garru- | 


lousness of age upon things, and places, and 
people, all swept away into the gulf of the past 
—ancient Paris exists no more. Imperial ‘‘ im- 
provements” so-called, have swept away nearly 


all its historical landmarks, and made it, what | 


probably its present ruler most desired it should 
be made, a city without a history. When I 
visited it myself, wishful as I was to retrace the 


steps of our dear old friend, and tell her on our | 


return about these places she knew, we could 
find almost none of them. Except the quaint 


old Rue St. Honoré, where in an hotel, half | 
French, half English, which Sir Edward took a | 


fancy to, she lived during her whole residence 
there. 


I knew not if it were the stirring of the mer- | 


curial ancestral blood, or merely the bright, 


clear, sunshiny atmosphere, but Lady de Bou- | 


gainville felt her heart lighter as soon as she 
entered Paris, 
the inevitable ; Oldham Court was left behind, 
but she had many pleasant things surrounding 
her still. 
morning with her happy children, and of after- 
noons she took her daily drive with Sir Ed- 


ward, showing him every thing she could think | 


of to amuse hira—and he really was amused, 
for the time. His health and spirits revived ; 
he confessed Paris was a pleasant place to win- 
ter in, or would be, as soon as they came to 
know people, and to be known, With this end 
in view he haunted Galignani’s, and was on the 
qui vive for all the English visitors to the hotel, 
in case some of their names might be familiar 
to him. 

But in Paris, as in London, came the same 
difficulty inevitable under the circumstances. 


Socially, the De Bongainvilles had not yet risen 


to the level of their money, and beyond a cer- 
tain point it helped them little. They were 
almost as lonely, and as entirely without ac- 
quaintances, in the Rue St. Honoré as they had 
been in St. James’s Street. Vainly did Sir Ed- 
ward harry his wife’s memory for the name of 


Ah! but those were terrible times, | 


She was not one to mourn over | 


She went sight-seeing almost every | 


| every noble family with whom her father had 
| had to do, hoping to hant them out, and thrys; 

himself upon them. Vainly, too, did he urge 
her to leave a card at the British Embassy, oy 
| even at the Tuileries, for one De Bougainyil|e 

had been about fifty years ago a very faithfy 
friend to one of the Orleans family. But some- 
| thing—was it pride or was it shame—or per- 
haps merely natural reticence ?— made Jose. 
phine steadily and firmly decline these back. 
stairs methods of getting into society. 

César, too, who was nearly grown up now, 
had a great dislike to the thing. ‘‘ Mamma.” 
| he would say, ‘Sif people do not seek us of 
| their own accord, and for ourselves, I had rath- 
er have no friends or acquaintance at all. We 
| can do very well without them.” 

**T think so too,” said Lady de Bougainville, 
| But she did not perplex herself much about the 
matter. She knew the lack was only tempo- 
|rary. Every time she looked at her son, who to 
| his natural grace was daily adding that air of 
manliness and gentlemanliness which the asso- 
| ciations of University life give to almost every 
| young fellow, more or less, she smiled to her- 
self with perfect content. There was no fear 
of her César’s not making friends every where 
by-and-by. 

He was her consolation for a good many 
things which she found difficult to bear. Not 
great things; she had no heavy troubles now; 

but little vexations. It was sometimes very 
| trying to watch the slight shrugs or covert 
smiles with which the civil Frenchmen he met 
at tables d’hote, theatres, ete., commented si- 
lently on the brusquerie or “ bumptiousness” of 
the rich milord Anglais, who was always assert- 
ing his right to the best 9f every thing. For 
in a foreign country, more patent than ever be- 
comes the fact that, however his rank or wealth, 
no thoroughly selfish man ever is, or even ap- 
pears, a gentleman. 

Rich as Sir Edward was, he found that when 
one’s only key to society is a golden one, it 
takes a good while to fit it in. He was grow- 
ing weary of the delay, and speculating whether 
it would not be well to leave Paris, when the 
magic “open sesame” to his heart's desire ar- 
rived in a very unexpected way. 
| With a vague yearning after her father's 
| faith, dimly as she understood it, a restless seek- 
| ing after something upon which to stay her soul, 
| sickened with the religious hollowness amidst 
| which she had lived so long, Josephine went, 
Sunday after Sunday, to the French Protestant 
Not that the preacher could teach 


| Chapel. 
much—few preachers can, to hearers like her- 
| self, whose sharp experience of life mocks all 
| dogmatizing as mere idle words; it is God only 


who can bring faith to a soul which has lost all 
| faith in man. But she liked to listen to the 
| mellifluous French of the good old minister— 
| liked too the simplicity of the service, and the 
evident earnestness of the congregation. An 
earnestness quite different from that of the wor- 
| chlpere she saw in Catholic churches, though 
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this was touching too. She often envied those 
poor kneeling women praying even to a Saint 
or a Holy Virgin in whom they could believe. 
But these French Protestants seemed to wor- 
ship God as she thought He would best desire 
to be worshiped—open-eyed, fearless-hearted, 
even as their forefathers and hers had done, in 
valleys and caves, persecuted and hunted to 
death, yet never renouncing Him. 


and superstition, was there still. 
fancied that in these nineteenth-century faces 


she could still detect gleams of the old Hugue- | 
not spirit, with its strength, its courage, its un- | 


paralleled self-devotion. A spirit as different 
from that of Catholic France as that of the Pu- 
ritans and Covenanters wss from that corrupt 
Court of the Stuarts, 

She was in a dream of this kind, such as she 
fell into almost every Sunday—when, looking 
up, she saw among these stranger faces a face 
she knew; and as soon as service was over 
she hurried after the person, who was Priscilla 
Nunn. 

**How came you here? Who would have 
expected it? My good Priscilla, I am so glad 
to see you—so very glad!” 

The woman courtesied, looking pleased, said 
she had watched “my Lady” for several Sun- 
days, but thought perhaps my Lady did not 
care to notice her. ‘That she had given up 
business and gone back to her old profession, 
and was now living as nurse and humble com- 
panion with Lady Emma Lascelles. 

Vou. XL.—No. 237.—26 


The differ- | 
ence, so difficult to understand, between faith | 
She often | 


| ‘She is very ill, my Lady—will never be 
better. She often speaks of you. Shall I tell 
| her I saw you ?” 
| No—yes,” hesitated Josephine, for she had 
been a little wounded by Lady Emma’s long 
silence, which, however, this illness explained. 
She stood perplexed, but still cordially holding 
Priscilla by the hand, when she saw her hus- 
band waiting for her in the carriage, and watch- 
ing her with astonished suspicious eyes, Hast- 
ily she gave her address, and joined him; for she 
well knew what vials of wrath would be poured 
out upon her devoted head. As was really the 
ease, until Sir Edward discovered with whom 
the obnoxious Priscilla was living. 
| “Lady Emma! Then you must at once 
/eall upon her. She may be of the greatest 
| service to you. She used to be so very fond 
| of yon. Where is she residing ?” 

Josephine had never asked ; but her pride or 
reticence was rendered needless by Mr. Las- 
celles’s appearing the very next day to entreat 
| her to visit his wife, who was longing to see 
| her. 
So, without more ado, Lady de Bongainville 
put on her bonnet as rapidly as Mrs. Scanlan 
used to do, and went alone, a street’s length, 
to the quiet faubourg, where, surrounded by all 
Parisian elegance and luxury, the young creat- 
ure, who had once come to Ditchley as a bride, 
lay fading away. ‘She had lost child after 
child—hopes rising only to be blighted- and 
now, far gone in consumption, was s\ipping 
peacefully out of a world which upon her had 
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opened so brightly and closed so soon. Yet 
she still took her usual warm human interest in 
it, and was exceedingly glad to see again Lady 
de Bougainville. 

“An old friend in a new face,” she said, 
smiling; ‘‘ but nothing would ever much alter 
you. Iam glad my cousin left you all his 
money; nobody else wanted it, and you can 
make good use of it, and enjoy it too, You 
have your children.” And poor Lady Emma 
burst into tears. 

After this the two women renewed all their 
former intimacy; and as Mr. Lascelles knew 
every body, and surrounded his wife with as 
many pleasant people as he could think of, to 
amuse her, it so happened that this mere 
chance, occurring through such an humble me- 
dium as Priscilla Nunn, furnished the means 
by which the De Bougainvilles entered into 
Parisian society. Really good society, such as 
even Sir Edward approved; for it included 
people of higher rank than, in his wildest am- 
bition, he had ever expected to mix with. 

The Court, then resident at Paris, must have 
been, so long as it lasted, one of the best and 
purest Courts which France has ever known. 
Whatever its political mistakes or misfortunes, 
domestically it was without alloy. No one 
cotild enter the household circle of the citizen- 
king without admiring and loving it. High- 
toned, yet simple; fond of art and literature, 
yet rating moral worth above both these ; com- 
bining the old aristocratic grace with the liber- 
alism of the time, and assigning to rank, wealth, 
talent, each its fitting place and due honor— 


though many years have elapsed since its dis- | 


persion and downfall, all those now living who 


knew it speak tenderly of the Court of Louis | 


Philippe. 

Lady de Bongainville did, to her very last 
hour. Whether she ‘‘shone” therein, I can 
not tell—she never said so; but she keenly 
enjoyed it. More, certainly, than her husband, 
who, after his first flush of delight, found him- 
self a little out of his element there. He could 
not understand the perfect simplicity of those 


great people, who could associate with poor | 


authors and artists upon equal terms; who 
were friendly and kind to their servants; and 
who, instead of going about all day with alle- 
gorical crowns on their heads, were in reality 
very quiet persons, who would condescend to 
the commonest things and pursuits—such as 
shocked much a grand personage like Sir Ed- 
ward de Bougainville. He was altogether 
puzzled, and sometimes a little uncomfortable ; 
finally he held aloof, and let his wife go into 
society alone, or with the companionship of her 
daughter, 

Adrienne ‘‘ came out.” Sitting beside her 
beautiful mother, as shy and silent as any 
French demoiselle, but much amused by what 
she saw around her, she looked on, taking 
little share in the gay world, until she saw her- 
self put forward as a desirable “ partie” by an 
energetic French mother, when she turned in 


| frightened appeal to her own, and the “ preten. 
| du” was speedily extinguished. Nevertheless, 
| in spite of her plain looks and defect in figure, 
|the reported large ‘‘ dot” of Mademoiselle de 
Bougainville attracted several chances of mar- 
riage ; to which Adrienne was as indierent— 
| and even amtsed—as her mother could desire, 
| But henceforth Josephine often thought with 
| some anxiety of this dear child, so unlike her- 
| self, so unfit to battle with the world, Shrink- 
ing, timid, easily led and influenced, Adrienne 
inherited much from her father, and almost no- 
thing from her mother, except her uprightness 
and sincerity, 

“If you do marry,” Lady de Bougainville 
sometimes said to her, ‘‘ it must be some one 
who will be very good to you, some one whom 
I can entirely trust, or I shall break my heart. 
Sometimes I hope, my darling, that you will 
not marry at all.” 

“Very likely not, mamma,” Adrienne would 
answer, blushing brightly, ‘I certainly would 
rather not marry a Frenchman.” 

So the mother rested, content that none of 
these gay young fellows, who, she felt sure, 
only sought her for her money, had touched 
the heart of her young daughter, whom she still 
called fondly her ‘* little” girl. 


———_»— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuewn they had been a year at Paris, or 
near it—for in the fashionable season for “ /a 
campagne” they drifted with the usual Parisian 
crowd to some place sufficiently in reach of the 
city not to be dull—Sir Edward began to sug- 
gest moving on. There was a curious restless- 
ness about him which made him never settle 
}any where. Back to Oldham Court he posi- 

tively refused to go; and when the subject was 

| fairly entered upon, Josephine found that her 
son César had the same repugnance. He and 
she had never spoken together of that fatal 
rumor which had been the secret cause of their 
sudden departure; but that the proud, honest, 
reticent boy knew it, and felt it acutely, she 
was well aware. 

“No, mother,” he said, when she consulted 
with him, for she had already learned to rest 
upon his premature wisdom and good sense; 
“don’t let us go back to Oldham Court — at 
least not for some years. The house will take 
no harm, and the land is well let; Mr. Lang- 
horne, last time he was at Oxford, told me that 
you will be richer by letting it than living at it; 
and I don’t want to live there—never again! 
Besides,” hastening to heal up a wound he 
thought he had made, ‘‘ you see, I must be a 
busy man, must enter a profession, work my 
way up in the world, and earn my own fortune. 
Then, mother darling, you shall have Oldham 
Court for your dower-house, when you are an 
old lady.” 

She smiled, and ceased urging her point, 
though she was pining for a settled resting- 
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place. At last César saw this, and went hunt- 
ing about England on pedestrian tours till he 
succeeded in finding a place that he felt sure 
she would like, and his father too—a large, old- 
fashioned mansion; not Gothic, but belonging 


disrepair, but still capable of being revived into 
its original splendor. 

“And you will have quite money enough to 
do this, Mr. Langhorne says,” added the pru- 
dent boy. 
papa so much. Besides, it is such a beautiful 
old place; and oh, what a park! what trees! 
Then the rooms are so lofty, and large, and 
square. You might give such dinners and 
balls—I like a ball, you know. Dearest mo- 
ther, please think twice before you throw over- 
board our chance of Brierley Hall.” 

She promised, though with little interest in 
the matter—as litile interest as we sometimes 
take in places or people which are to be our 


so, which she had set her heart upon—she fore- 
saw only too clearly, would never be her home 
any more. 

Still, she would have done almost any thing 
to please César, who was growing up her heart's 
delight. He only came to Paris on passing 
visits, being quite taken up with his Oxford 
life, in which his earnest perseverance atoned 
for any lack of brilliant talents ; and he worked 
for his degree like any poor lad, forgetting he 
was heir to a wealthy gentleman, and scarcely 
even remembering his twenty-first birthday, 
which passed by without any oxen roasted 
whole or other external rejoicings—except the 


his career safe in his own hands. 
César was after all more of an Englishman 
than a Frenchman, even in spite of his resem- 


Jougainville, 


every salon where he appeared. 


game, which seemed to suit him exactly. 


she was, she liked to go. 


to the time of Queen Anne; fallen into much | 


** And the doing of it would amuse | 


blance to his grandfather, so strong that more 
than one old courtier had come up to him and 
welcomed the descendant of M. le Vicomte de 
But the young fellow added to 
his English gravity that charming French grace 
which we Britons often lack, and his tall figure 
and handsome looks made him noticeable in 


His proud mother had especially remarked 
this on one evening which had a painful close. 

It was a reception, whither she and her son 
went alone together—Sir Edward having de- | 
sired that Adrienne would remain at home and 
play dominos with him—since he had been in 
France he had taken greatly to that harmless | 
And 
Adrienne had obeyed, a little reluctlantly, as 
the reception was at a house where, timid as 
For the hostess was 
a lady who, though too poor to ‘‘ entertain” as | 
we English understand the word—indeed, Sir 
Edward complained bitterly that he never got 
any thing at her reunions but biscuits and weak 
raspberry vinegar—yet, by her exquisite tact 
and cultivated grace, which is often better than 
talent in a woman, succeeded in gathering ing to me, or whom I care to see in all Paris.” 


destiny. And Oldham Court—which she loved | 





joy of his mother that he was now a man, with | 


| around her once a week all the notable people 


in Paris. As Lady de Bougainville stood in 
the midst of the assemblage, with César at her 
side, I could imagine that mother and son were 
a good sight to behold, both by one another 
and by the brilliant throng around them. 
“Stili, we ought to go home,” she whispered 


| to him, more than once, even while giving her- 


self up, half Frenchwoman as she was, to the 
enjoyment of the minute, allowing herself to 
rest, gay and at ease, on the summit of one of 
those sunshiny waves which are forever rising 
and falling in most human lives. ‘I should 
like to return even sooner than we promised, 
in case papa might be a little dull. He told 


}me that he was to be quite alone at home to- 
| night.” 


** Indeed !” said César, dryly. ‘I thought 


|I overheard him giving orders about a little 


supper that was to be prepared for some vis 
itor he expected. But,” added the lad, with 
meaning, “‘ papa often—forgets.” 

** César!” said Lady de Bougainville, sharp- 
ly; and then, almost with a kind of entreaty, 
“Do not be hard upon your father.” 

The mother and son came home at once, 
though it was half an hour before they were ex- 
pected and, spparently, wanted. For there, 
sitting opposite to Sir Edward, playing domi- 
nos with him, and amusing him till he burst 
into shouts of laughter, which were faintly 
echoed by Adrienne—who hung about the two, 
looking as happy and delighted as she had used 
to do of evenings at Wren’s Nest—was the ob- 
ject of Josephine’s long dislike and dread—Mr, 
Summerhayes. 

There are women, justifiably the aversion of 
their husbands’ male friends, rigidly righteous, 
and putting virtue forward in such an obnox- 
ious manner that vice seems less unpleasant by 
comparison, These I do not uphold. But I 
do uphold a woman who dares to call wicked- 
ness by its right name, and shut her door upon 
it, however charming it may be; who, like Da- 
vid, “hates all evil-doers,” and will not let 
them ‘‘ continue in her sight.” Poor King Da- 
vid—a sinner too! But if he sinned, he also 
repented, And, had he repented, I doubt not 
Lady de Bougainville would have been the first 
| to hold out a kindly hand even to Mr. Summer- 
| hayes. 

As it was, she made no pretense of the sort, 
She stood—her hand unextended, her eyes fixed 
on her husband’s guest with a grave astonish- 
ment. So unmistakable was her manner, so 
strong her determination, that Summerhayes 
made no attempt to counteract either, but say- 
ing, ‘I perceive I am intruding here,” bowed 
and departed, 
| His friend never attempted to detain him, 
| but burst into bitter complaint when he was 
| gone, : 

‘* Josephine, how can you be so unkind, so 
rude? You have driven away the only friend 

I have—the only fellow whose company is amus- 
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“Have you seen him often?” 

‘* Why, vyes—no; not so very often. And 
only at Galignani’s. I never brought him here | 
before to-night.” 

“Then, I entreat you, do not bring him 
again. You know what he is, and what I think | 
of him. Into this house, and among my young | 
sons and daughters, that man shall never come. | 
Another time, when I happen to be absent, will | 
you remember that, Edward ?” 

She spoke strongly—more strongly, perhaps, 
than she should have spoken to their father in | 
her children’s presence; but it was necessary. | 
Indecision might have been fatal. They were | 
too.old to be left in the dark as to their asso- 
ciates. 

No one answered her. César, who had look- 
ed as vexed as she, took up a book and walked | 
away to bed; but Adrienne followed her mo- 
ther to her room, greatly agitated. 

‘*Indeed, mamma, I had no idea Mr. Sum- 
merhayes was coming till he came. And I was 
so pleased to see him. I did not know you dis- 
liked him so much.” 

That was true, for she had said as little about 
him as possible to her young daughter; his de- 
linquencies were of a kind not easy to open up | 
to a girl, and of a man known to the family as | 
their father’s friend. Even now she hardly 
knew how to explain with safety the motives of 
her conduct. 

**T do dislike him, Adrienne, and I have just | 
cause, as I will tell you by-and-by, if necessary. 
At present let us put the matter aside. Mr. 
Summerhayes is not likely to come here again; | 
papa says he shall not invite him.” 

But she knew none the less that she would 
have to take all imaginable precautions against 
the thing she dreaded—against the father, who 
was no sort of guard over his own children— 
who, when he liked or wished a thing, would | 
stoop to any underhand means of accomplishing | 
it. For, asshe afterward discovered, her husband 
had all along kept up a desultory correspond- 
ence with Mr. Summerhayes, whom, though | 
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| tells me, long ago. 


| not make an enemy of him?’ 


gerous. She needed to keep her eyes open, her 
mind calm, and all her wits about her, Jy a 
new and utterly unexpected form the old mis. 
ery had risen up again. Once more she had to 
protect her children, not only from Mr. Sum. 
merhayes, but from their own father. 

** And when did you receive this letter, Eq- 
ward ?” she asked, not passionately now, and 
he was blunt to any thing else. 

“A week ago. But I was afraid you might 
not approve: Adrienne is so young.” 

** Adrienne will have money. She would be 
a very convenient wife for Mr. Summerhayes,” 

* And Summerhayes has talent, and is of 
good family, and he has sown his wild oats, he 
He might suit her very 
well. You had better let him take her. It js 
not every one who would marry poor Adrienne, 
And all women ought to be married, you know,” 

**Ought they ?” 

**Come, come, I am glad to see you so rea- 
sonable. Who shall answer the letter, 
1?” 

“¢T will.” 

“ And you'll give the man a chance ? 


you or 


You'll 


* Has he ever spoken to the child? But no 
—Adrienne would have told me—she always 
tells her mother every thing.” And the com- 
fort which always came with the thought of her 


| children soothed the mother’s half-maddened 


spirit. ‘‘If he has held his tongue, I—I will 
forgive him. But he must never see my daugh- 
ter’s face again.” 

And to this effect she wrote, her husband 
looking over her shoulder the while. 

** Don’t offend him, please don’t offend him,” 
was all Sir Edward said. ‘When his wife look- 
ed as she looked now, he was so utterly cowed 


| that he never risked any open opposition. 


Whether to tell Adrienne what had happen- 
ed, and how her parents, knowing what Mr. 
Summerhayes was, had decided for her at once, 
and so put her on her guard against him, or 
else by complete silence avoid the risk of awak- 


not actually supplying with money—Sir Edward | ening in the impressible heart of seventeen a 


since his accession to wealth having grown ex- 


| tender interest for a possibly ill-used and mere- 


tremely parsimonious—he had allowed to make | ly unfortunate man: this was the question 
use of him in various ways which flattered his | which the mother argued within herself twenty 
vanity and his love of patronizing; and at last | times a day. At length she left it for circum- 
in one way which, when Josephine found it out, | stances to decide, and simply kept watch—in- 
she opened her eyes in horrified astonishment. | cessant watch. 

“He marry Adrienne?” And when Sir Ed-| Mr. Summerhayes played his cards well. He 
ward one day showed her, rather hesitatingly, | did not attempt to come to the house again; he 
a letter making formally that request, she tore | made no open demonstrations of any kind, but 
it up in a fit of unrestrainable passion. ‘‘ How he followed Adrienne at a distance with that 
dare he! Ofcourse you refused him at once ?” | silent, sedulous worship which even so innocent 

‘*T—TI did not quite like to do that. He is|a creature could hardly help perceiving. By 
acquainted with all my affairs. Oh, Josephine, using the name and influence of Sir Edward, 
pray—pray be careful.” | he got the entrée into several houses where the 

The old story! The strong, wicked man} De Bongainvilles visited, and there, though he 
knowing his power over the weak one, and using | never addressed her, he watched Adrienne 
it. Ata glance Lady de Bougainville saw the | ceaselessly, with his melancholy, poetical eyes. 
whole thing. . True, he was forty, and she seventeen; but 

**Coward!” she was near saying, and then | these ages are sometimes mutually attractive, 
her sudden blind fury died down: it was dan-| and as a child she had been very fond of Mr. 








Summerhayes. Often, her mother recollected, 
he had taken her on his knee and called her his 
little wife. Many a true word is spoken in jest. 
Now that the years had dwindled down between 
them—leaving him still attractive, still youth- 
fal-looking—for people with neither hearts por 
consciences are sometimes very slow in growing 
old—did Adrienne remember all this ? 

She was so quiet, so exceedingly quiet, that 
her mother had no means of guessing at her 
feelings. Since she learned that he was dis- 
liked, Adrienne had never uttered Mr. Sum- 
merhayes’s name. When they met him in so- 
ciety, they passed him with a mere bow of 
recognition, for Lady de Bougainville did not 
wish to go proclaiming him as a black sheep to 
every body, and desired, above all, to avoid every 
appearance of injustice or malice toward him: 
only she guarded with ceaseless care her own 
lamb from every advance of the smiling wolf. 
Who gradually conducted himself so little like 
a wolf, and so like an ordinary man of society, 
that her fears died* down, and she began to 
hope that after all they had been exaggerated. 

Until one day, when the climax came. 

The man must have been mad or blind — 
blind with self-esteem, or maddened by the 
desperation of his circumstances, before he did 
sach a thing ; but one Sunday morning he sent 
to Miss de Bougainville a bouquet and a letter. 
Not an actual offer of marriage, but something 
so very near it, that the simplest maiden of 
seventeen could be under no mistake as to 
what he meant. Only, like many a man of the 
world, he a little overshot his mark by calcu- 
lating too much upon this simplicity ; for Adri- 
enne, trembling, confused, hardly knowing 
what she did, but yet impelled by her tender 
conscience and her habit of perfect candor, 
came at once and put the letter in her mother’s 
hands, 

Lady de Bougainville read it through twice 
before she spoke. It was a clever letter, very 
clever; one of those which Mr. Summerhayes 
was particularly apt at writing. It put forward 
his devotion in the most humble, the most dis- 
interested light; it claimed for his love ine 
paternal sanction; and, in the only thing 
wherein he transgressed the bounds of decorum, 
namely in asking her to meet him in the quiet 
galleries of the Louvre, that Sunday forenoon 
—he put himself under the shelter of her father, 
who had promised him, he said, to bring her 
there, 

Twice, as I said, in wrath that was utterly 
dumb, Josephine read this letter, and then, 
looking up, she caught sight of Adrienne’s 
burning face, agitated by a new and altogether 
incomprehensible emotion. 

** My child,” she cried; “‘oh, my poor child!” 

To say that she would rather have seen 
Adrienne in her grave than married to Mr. 
Summerhayes, is a form of phrase which many | 
foolish parents have used and lived to repent 
of. Lady de Bougainville was too wise to use 
it at all, or to neutralize by any extravagance | 
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of expression a truth which seemed to her clear 
as daylight—would be clear even to the poor 
child herself, if only it were put befure her. 

“Adrienne,” she said, sorrowfully, “I am 
glad you showed me this letter. It is, as you 
may see, equivalent to an offer of marriage, 
which you will refuse like the rest, I hope. 
You do really care for Mr. Summerhayes ?” 

Adrienne hung her head. “TI have known 
him all my life; and—he likes me so.” 

“But he is a bad man; a worse man than 
you know or have any idea of.” 

“He has been; but he tells me, you see, 
that I should make him better.” 

The old delusion! Unfortunate child! 

Adrienne’s mother had now no alternative. 
Terrible as it was to open her young daughter's 
eyes, the thing must be done. Better a sharp 
pain and over; better any present anguish 
than years of life-long misery. 

For, even granting there was one grain of 
truth under the man’s false words, Josephine 
scouted altogether the theory of doing evil that 
good may come. In the goodness of a man 
who is only kept good by means of a gratified 
passion, she altogether dis selieved. Strong as 
the love of woman is to guide an erring man, 
to settle and control a vacillating one, over a 
thoroughly vicious one it has almost no effect, 
or an effect so passing that the light flickers 
into only blacker night. And here —could 
there be any light at all ? 

It was a case—almost the only one possible 
—in which the mother has a right to stand be- 
tween her child and ruin: to prevent her mar- 
rying a deliberate villain. 

“Come to me, my darling,” said she, tender- 
ly; and drawing Adrienne to her lap, and 
sheltering her there almost as in the days when, 
long after babyhood, she would come and * cud- 
dle up” to her mother like a baby—Lady de 
Bougainville explained, without any reserve, 
as from perfectly reliable sources she herself 
had learned it, what sort of life Mr. Summer- 
hayes had led: dissolute, unprincipled, selfish, 
mean—only saved from the condign punish- 
ment that overtakes smaller scoundrels by the 
exceeding charm which still lingered about him, 
and would linger to the last; a handsome per- 
son, a brilliant intellect, and a frank fascina- 
tion of manner, which made the very people he 
was swindling and cheating ready to be cheated 
over again for the mere pleasure of his society, 

Such men exist—we all have known them; 
and those people who possess no very keen 
moral sense often keep up acquaintance with 
them for years; in an easy surface way which, 
they say, does no harm. But when it comes 
to nearer ties—marriage, for instance !—Mr, 
Summerhayes had once a mother, who was 
heard to say. *‘ If Owen ever marries a wife, 
God help her!” 

“And,” said Lady de Bougainville to her- 
self, ‘God and her mother shall save my poor 
child from ever being his wife, if possible.” 

Still she was very just. She allowed, can- 
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didly, that only till Adrienne was twenty- 
one did her authority extend. ‘‘ After that, 
my daughter, you may marry any one you 
please—even Mr. Summerhayes, But until 
then I will prevent you, even as I would pre- 
vent you from falling into the fire blindfold if I 
knew it. 
ed you very sore, my darling ?” 

Adrienne made no reply. She lay back 
with her head on Lady de Bougainville’s shoul- 
der, her face hidden from her. She neither 
scbbed nor wept, and offered not a single re- 
monstrance or denial, At last, alarmed by her 
silence, Josephine lifted up the poor white face, 
It was blank: she had quietly fainted, 

Lovers’ agonies are sharp, and parents’ cru- 
elties many; but I think something might be 
said on the other side. And, as any thing suf- 
fered for another is, in one sense, ten times 
harder than any thing one suffers for one’s self, 
it seems to me that the keenest of lovers’ pain, 
the hottest of lovers’ indignation, could hardly 
be worse than the mingled grief and anger of 
that poor mother, as she clasped her broken 
lily to her breast, and hated, with a hatred as 
passionate as it was righteous, the man who 
had brought such misery upon her little Adri- 
enne. 

As for Adrienne’s father— 
less to go to him, to ask him questions, or ex- 
act from him any promises. Nothing he said 
or did could be in the smallest degree relied 
upon. She must take the matter into her own 
hands, and without delay. 

It was Sunday morning, and the streets were 
lying in that temporary quiescence, when re- 


ligious Paris is gone to High Mass and irre- | 


ligious Paris idling away its hours in early 
deshabille, previous to blossoming out in bour- 
geois splendor and gayety. The Louvre would 


be, as Mr. Summerhayes had probably calcu- | 


lated, nearly empty ; an excellent trysting-place 
for lovers, or for mortal foes—for her enemy, 
from first to last, this Owen Summerhayes had 
been. That he hated her too, Josephine had 
little doubt ; for she knew only too much of his 
career. But face him she would at once, be- 
fore he could do her any more harm. 

Leaving Adrienne in Bridget’s charge — 


Bridget, who was only too quick to detect how | 


matters stood, and might be trusted without 
one word too many—Lady de Bougainville, at 
the appointed hour, went to meet her dangh- 
ter’s lover. 

Sir Edward was not with him; but Mr. 
Summerhayes had already come, and was pac- 
ing up and down the empty salon, inspecting 
the pictures more with the cool eye of # con- 
noisseur than the reckless impatience of an ex- 
pectantlover. Ina moment, the quick woman- 
ly eye detected this fact, and in the indignant 


Do you understand? Have I wound- | 


But it was use- 


have been a pleasant meeting to him, man of 
the world as he was, and accustomed, no doubt, 
to a good many unpleasant things; but ex. 
ternally it was civil enough. He bowed, sh 
bowed, and then they stood facing one ap. 
other. 

They were nearly of an age, and they hai 
personally almost equal advantages, Mentally, 
toe; except that probably the man had more 
brain than the woman, Lady de Bougainyil]. 
possessing good common-sense and general re- 
finement rather than intellect. In courage 
they were both on a par, and they knew it, 
The long warfare that had been waged between 
| them, a sort of permanent fight over that poor 
weak soul, who was scarcely worth fighting for, 
had taught thm their mutual strength an 
their mutual antipathy. Now the final contest 
was at hand. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Lady de 
Bougainville; I had no idea of meeting you 
here.” 

‘*No, you intended to*meet my daughter; 
but instead, I thought I would come myself, 
There is nothing you can have to say to he: 
which you can not equally well say to her 
mother.” 

**Not exactly,” returned Mr. Summerhayes, 
“To be plain with you, as I see you mean to 
be with me, my dear lady, you dislike me, and 
—I hope your daughter does not.” 

The smile on his lips made Josephine furious. 
As I have often said, she was not naturally a 
mild-tempered woman. It often cost her a 
great effort to restrain herself, as now. 

‘*May Lask, Mr. Summerhayes, what grounds 
you have for supposing that Miss de Bougain- 
ville does not dislike you, or has the smallest 
feeling for you which could warrant your ad- 
dressing to her such a letter as you sent her 
this morning ?” 

** You intercepted it, then?” 

‘*No, she gave it tome. She brought it to 
me at once, as she will bring every letter you 
| may choose to send her. My daughter and I 

have always been on terms of entire confi- 
| dence.” 

“Oh, indeed! 
things!” 

Nevertheless Mr. Summerhayes looked a lit- 
tle disconcerted. Apparently his experience 
'of women had been of a different nature, and 

had not extended to these bread-and-butter 
| Misses, whose extraordinary candor and trust 
|in their mothers produce such inconvenient re- 
'sults, But he was not easily nonplused; and 
in the present instance his necessities were de:- 
| perate, and admitted of no means being left 
untried to attain hisend. He advanced toward 
his adversary with a frank and pleasant air. 

| “Mrs. Scanlon—I beg pardon, Lady de 


A most happy state of 


| 


womanly heart the last drop of pity or sympa- | Bougainville, but we can not readily forget, nor 


thy was dried up for Mr. Summerhayes. 

At sound of footsteps he turned round, with 
a well-prepared and charming smile, and per- 
ceived Lady de Bougainville. It could not 


| me. 
| daughter.” 


do I wish to forget, old times—you do not like 
me, I know, but you might at least be just to 
You must perceive that I love your 
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‘*Love!” she echoed, contemptuously. 

** Well, I wish to marry her—let us put it 
so, without discussing the rest. She was fond 
of me as a child, and I dare say she would be 
now. The difference of age between us is not so 
enormous. By-the-by, is it that you object to?” 

“No.” 

“Then what is it? My family? It is as 
good as her own. My fortune? That is small, 
certainly ; but she is not poor. Myself person- 
ally? Well, such as I am you have known me 
these fifteen years, and whether you approye 
of me or not, your husband does, Let me re- 
mind you, Lady de Bougainville, that it is the 
father, not the mother, who disposes of a daugh- | 
ter’s hand.” 

He was very cunning, this clever man; he 
knew exactly where to plant his arrows and 
lay his pitfalls; but for once a straightforward 
woman was more than a match for him. 

‘‘ Adrienne can not legally marry without her 
father’s consent ; but morally even his consent | 
would not satisfy her without mine. And mine | 
I never will give. You could not expect it.” 

‘Why not? 





It is an odd thing for a gen- | 
tleman to have to ask, but no one likes to be | 





AND ADBIENNE’S LOVER. 


condemned unheard. 
Bougainville, why I 
as a son-in-law ?” 

His daring was greater than she had antici- 
pated, but somehow it only roused her own. 
The hackneyed simile of the lioness about to 
be robbed of her whelps was not inappropriate 
to Josephine’s state of mind now. Every nerve 
was quivering, every feature tense with excite- 
ment. Her very fingers tingled with a fran- 
tic desire to seize the man by the throat and 
shake the life out of him. 

Despite his critical position, Mr. Summer- 
hayes must have found her sufficiently interest- 
ing as an artistic study to note down and re- 
member; for, the year afterward, he exhibited 
in the Royal Academy a “Slaughter of the In- 
nocents,” in which the face of the half-mad 
mother was not unlike Lady de Bougainville. 

This cold, critical eye of his brought her to 
her senses at once. 

**T will not have you for my son-in-law,” 
she said, in a slow, measured tone, *‘ for a good 
many reasons, none of which you will much 
like to hear, But you shall hear them if you 
choose.” 


May I inquire, Lady de 
am so very objectionable 
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** Proceed; I am listening.” 

“First, you do not love my child; it is her 
money only you want, She is plain and not 
clever, not attractive in any way, only good ; 
how could a man like you be supposed to love 
her? It is a thing incredible.” 

“Granted. Then take the other supposi- 
tion, that I wish to marry her because she loves 
me.” 

‘“*If she were so unfortunate as to do so, 
still she had better die than marry you. I 
say this ¢eliberately, knowing what you are, 
and you know that I know it too.” 


“T am neither better nor worse than my | 


neighbors,” said he, carelessly. ‘* But come, 
pray inform me as to my own character. It 
may be useful information in case I should 
ever have the honor to call you mother-in- 
law.” 

Josephine went close up to his ear, almost 
whispering her words; nevertheless, she said 
them distinct and sharp as sword-cuts—the 
righteous sword which few women, and fewer 
men, ever dare to use, Perhaps the world 
would be better and purer if they did dare. 


**You are a thief, because you cheat poor | 
tradesmen by obtaining luxuries you can not | 


pay for; a swindler, because you borrow mon- 


ey from your friends on false pretenses, and | 


never return it; a liar, because you twist the 
truth in any way to obtain your ends. These 
are social offenses. As for your moral ones”— 


Josephine stopped, and blushed all over her 


matron face of forty years—but still she went 
on unshrinking. ‘Do you think I have not 
heard of poor Betsy Dale at the farm, and of 
Mrs. Hewson, your landlord's wife? And yet 
you dare to enter my doors and ask for your 
wife my innocent daughter! Shame upon you 
—seducer—adulterer !” 

Bold man as he was, Mr. Summerhayes did 
look ashamed for a minute or so, but quickly 
recovered himself. 

“This is strong language, somewhat unex- 
pected from the lips of a lady; but I suppose 
necessary to be endured. In such a position 


what can a poor man do? I must let you have | 


your own way—as I noticed in old times you 
generally had, Lady de Bougainville. Poor 
Sir Edward !” 

The sneer, which she bore in silence, did not, 
however, prove sufficient safety-valve for his 
suppressed wrath, which was certainly not un- 
natural. He turned upon her in scarcely con- 
cealed fierceness, 

“Still, may I ask, madam, what right you 
have thus to preach to me? Are you yourself 
so sublime in virtue, so superior to all human 
weaknesses, that you can afford to condemn 
the rest of the world ?” 

His words smote Josephine with a sudden 
humility, for she felt she had spoken strongly 
—more so, perhaps, than a woman ought to 
speak, Besides, she had grown much hum- 
bler in many ways than she used to be. 

“God knows,” she said, ‘‘ I am but too well 


| aware of my short-comings. But whatever I 
may be does not affect what you are. Nor 
| does it alter the abstract right and wrong of 
| the case, and no pity for you—I have been soy. 
ity for you sometimes—can blind my eyes to it, 
i must ‘preach,’ as you call it; I must testify 
against the wickedness of men like you so long 
}as I am alive.” 4 

‘Then you will be a—a rather courageous 
|personage. In fact, a lady more instructive 
| than agreeable. But let us come to the point,” 

added he, casting off the faint gloss of polite- 

| ness in which he had veiled his manner, and 
turning upon her a countenance which showed 
him a man fierce, unscrupulous, dangerous— 
controlled by nothing except the two grand re- 
straints of self-interest and fear, ‘Lady de 
Bougainville, you know me and I know you. 
| I also know your husband—perhaps a little too 
well; or he may have cause to think so, It 
is convenient for me to become his son-in-law, 
| and to him to have me as such; for, in the ten- 
der relations which would then exist between 
us, I should hold my tongue. Otherwise | 
| shall not feel myself bound to do so. There- 
fore, you and I, I think, had better be friends 
than enemies.” 

It was possibly an empty threat—his last 
weapon in a losing fight. But in her uncer- 
tainty of the extent of his relations with her 
husband, in her total insecurity as to facts, 
Josephine felt startled fora moment. Only for 
a moment, If ever a woman lived in whom no 
compromise with evil was possible, it was Jo- 
sephine de Bougainville. Sir Edward used to 
say, in old jocular days, that if his wife were to 
meet the devil in person she might scorn him, 
or pity him, but she would certainly never be 
afraid of him. No more than she was now 
afraid of Mr. Summerhayes. 

** You think to frighten me,” she said, stead- 
ily ; ‘* but that is quite useless. I have already 
| suffered as much as I can suffer. Do as you 
| will—and I dare you to do it. I believe that 
even in this world the right is always the stron- 
gest. You shall not marry my daughter! She 
has been taught to love the right and hate the 
wrong. She will never love you. If you urge 
her, or annoy her in any way, I will set the 
police after you.” 
| **You dare not.” 

#* There is nothing I dare not do if it is to 

save my child.” 

“ And I suppose, to save your child, you will 
| go blackening me a!l over the world, crying out 
| from the housetops what a villain is Owen Sum- 

merhayes.” 
| ‘No, that is not my affair. I do not attack 
you; I only resist you. If I saw a tiger roam- 
| ing about the forest, I should not interfere with 
| it; it may live its life, as tigers do. But if I 
| saw it about to spring upon my child, or any 
| other woman's child, I would take my pistol 
| and shoot it dead.” 
| As I verily believe you would shoot me," 
muttered Owen Summerhayes. 








He looked at her—she looked at him. It 
was in truth a battle hand to hand. Whether 
any relic of conscience made the man fearful, 
as an altogether clean conscience made the | 
woman brave, I can not tell; but Mr. Summer- 
hayes was silent, They stood just under one | 
of those heavenly Madonnas of some old mas- 
ter—I know not which; but they arc all heav- 
enly. Is it not always a bit of heaven upon 
earth, the sight of a mother and child? Per- 
haps, vile as he was, Summerhayes remem- 
bered his mother; or some first love whom in 
his pure, early days he might have made the 
happy mother of his lawful child; possibly the 
angel which, they say, never quite leaves the 
wickedest heart stirred in his—for he said re- 
spectfully, nay, almost humbly, “* Lady de Bou- 
gainville, what do you wish me to do?” 

She never hesitated a moment. Pity for 
him was ruin to the rest. 

‘‘T] wish you to quit Paris immediately, and 
never attempt to see my daughter more.” 

*“ And if I dissent from this—” 

Josephine paused, weighing well her words— 


she had learned to be very prudent now. ‘“TI/| 


make no threats,” she said; “I shall not speak, 
but act. My daughter is not yet eighteen; 
until twenty-one she is in my power. I shall 
watch her night and day. Any letter you write 
I shall intercept; but there is no need of that, 
she will give it to me at once. If you attempt 
an interview with her, I shall give you into the 
hands of the police. Besides this, no moral 
persuasion, no maternal influence, that I am 
possessed of, shall be spared to show you to her 
in your true colors, till she hates you—no, not 
you, but your sins—as I do now.” 

“You can hate, then?” And this clever 
man for a moment seemed to forget himself 
and his injuries in watching her; just as a cu- 
rious intellectual study, no more. 

“Yes, I can hate; Christian as I am, or am 
trying to be. (God can hate too.” 

He laughed ont loud. ‘I do not believe in 
a God—do you? In your husband’s God, for 
instance, who, as Burns neatly informs Him, 

“*Sends ane to heaven and te. to hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill, 
They've done afore Thee.’” 

Josephine answered the profanity of the man 
by dead silence. The great struggle of her in- 
ward life now, the effort to tear from Heaven's 
truth its swaddling-clothes of human lies, was 
too sacred to be laid bare in the smallest de- 
gree before Owen Summerhayes. 

“We have drifted away from our subject of 
conversation,” she said, at last; ‘‘ indeed it has 
almost come to an end, You know my inten- 
tions—and me.” 

“*T believe I have that honor; more honor 
than pleasure,” he answered, with a satirical 
bow. 

“You ought also to know, though I name 
it as a secondary fact, that it is upon me, 
and me alone, that my children are depend- 
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ent; that I have power to make a will, and 
leave, or not leave, as I choose, every half-pen- 
ny of my fortune.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr, Summerhayes, a little 
startled, 

Lady de Bougainville smiled. “ After this, 
in bidding you adieu, [ have not the slightest 
fear but that our farewell will be a permanent 
one.”’ 

He bowed again, rather absently, and then 
his eyes, wandering round the room, lighted on 
two ladies watching him. 

‘*Excuse me, but I see a friend; I have so 
many friends in Paris. Really it is quite 7em- 
barras de richesse. May I take my leave of 
you, Lady de Bougainville ?” 

Thus they parted ; so hastily that she hardly 
believed he was gone, till she saw him walking 
round the next salon pointing out pictures to 
the two French ladies, one of whom, it was 
evident, admired the handsome Englishman 
|extremely. As I question not, Mr. Summer- 
hayes found many persons, both men and wo- 
men, to admire him to the end of his days. 

But that is neither here nor there. I have 
nothing to do with him, his course of life, or 
the circumstances of his latter end. Person- 
ally, he crossed no more, either for good or ill, 
the path of Lady de Bougainville. 

When she had parted from him, she turned 
to walk homeward down the long cool gal- 
leries, now gradually filling with their usual 
Sunday stream of Parisian bourgeoisie, chatter- 
ing merrily with one another, or cccasionally 
stopping to stare with ignorant but well-pleased 
eyes at the Murillos, Titians, Raffaelles, which 
|cover these Louvre walls. Josephine let it 
| pass her by—the cheerful crowd, taking its in- 
| nocent pleasure, ‘‘ though,” as some one said 
|of a lark singing—‘‘ though it was Sunday.” 
| Then, creeping toward the darkest and quietest 

seat she could find, she sank there utterly ex- 
hausted. Her strength had suddenly collapsed, 
but it was no matter. The battle was done— 
and won. 


‘ ; 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.* 
| MAx* RUSSELL MITFORD, whose name 
has been pleasantly recalled to our re- 
membrance by the publication of her charming 
letters, was well known to American readers of 
thirty years ago as the author of several popu- 
lar dramas and a series of delightful sketches 
called ‘“‘Our Village.” Her dramas have failed, 
| however, to keep possession of the stage, and 
| the sensational fiction of the day has crowded 
her sketches into the back-ground. Most Amer- 
ican readers of this generation are probably un- 
| aware even of the existence of this charming 
book, or at any rate regard it, as most readers 
regard the Spectator, as a classic, to be men- 
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tioned always with becoming admiration, but 
rarely taken down from the library shelves. | 
Yet ‘there is not a more enjoyable book of 
the kind in the English language than “ Our 
Village ;* and readers whose taste is not wholly 
vitiated by the sensational element in the fic- 
tion of the time will always linger with delight 
over its pages. It is a book that Washington 
Irving might have been justly proud to claim 
as his own; nay, it is doubtful whether any 
work of his exhibits a finer insight into char- 
acter, more exquisite appreciation of humor, 
more touching pathos, or a more delicate per- 
ception of the beautiful in nature. The same 
traits appear in the familiar letters in which she 
tells the story of her life. Like Charles Lamb, 
Miss Mitford wrote letters for her friends alone, 
aud the idea of their publication seems never 
to have entered her mind. Her correspondence 
has the sprightly ‘ease and freedom of familiar 
convefsation, and is at the same time singular- 
ly free from egotism, as well as from that affect- 
ed modesty which so often serves as its disguise. 
Forgetfulness of self was, indeed, the crowning 
trait of her character. Her whole life, from 
earliest womanhood to the grave, was one of 
rare self-sacrifice and affectionate devotion. 
Deprived of home and fortune by the extrav- | 
agance of her father, she bravely set herself, 
at the age of twenty, to the task of supplying, 
by the labor of her pen, the means of support 
which he had squandered at the gambling-ta- 
ble; and for nearly half a century she fulfilled 


this self-imposed duty with patient and cheer- 


ful courage. She never married. It does not | 
appear that she was ever in love, or that any | 
one was ever in love with her; but she won to 
herself many true and warm friends, in the 
course of her long life, in every grade of so- | 
ciety; and when she was at last borne to her 
quiet resting-place in the little shaded church- | 
yard at Swallowfield, her sincerest mourners 
were the simple country folk among whom 
she had lived, and who knew her less as a 
literary celebrity than as a true-hearted wo- 
man. 

She was an only child. Her mother, heiress | 
to a considerable fortune, was married rather | 
late in life to Dr. Mitford, a man ten years her | 
junior, of handsome person and engaging man- 
ners, but of extravagant habits, and strongly ad- | 
dicted to the vice of gambling. It was the for- | 
tune rather than the personal charms of Miss | 
Russell that attracted him, though she was well | 
educated and accomplished, and was happy in | 
the possession of those qualities that inspire | 
warm friendship and esteem. Reposing entire | 
confidence in her husband, she refused to have | 
her fortune settled on herself, and placed it in | 
his hands without reserve. The first years of | 
their married life were very happy. They set- | 
tled in a pleasant home in Alresford ; and here, 
on the 16th of December, 1787, was born their | 
only child, Mary Russell Mitford. 


The little | to procure a whole ticket. 
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state <a a 
able to read; and her father, she says, in her 
“Recollections of a Literary Life,” “proud of 
her one accomplishment, weuld often perch her 
on the breakfast-table to exhibit it to his aq. 
miring guests, who admired her all the more be- 
cause she was a puny child, appearing younger 
than she was, and gifted with an affluence of 
eurls which made her look as if she were twin- 
sister to her own great doll.” The passages by 
which her proficiency was tested on these occa- 
sions were from the Whig newspapers of the 
day, her father being an active Whig politician 
and as these must naturally have been weari- 
some to the child, her mother would gratify her, 
when the exhibition was over, by reciting “The 
Children in the Wood.” 

From this simple ballad she proceeded to an 
acquaintance with the other contents of “ Per 
cy’s Reliques.” The stories of these old bal- 
lads, by which her taste for poetry was so early 
awakened and fostered, took such a strong pos- 
session of her infant mind, that before she could 
read them herself she coaxed her indulgent fa- 
ther into placing the volumes in the hands of 
her nurse, that they might be read to her when- 
ever she wished. ‘*The breakfast-room,” writes 
Miss Mitford, ‘‘ where I first possessed myself 
of my beloved ballads, was a lofty and spacious 
apartment, literally lined with books, which, 
with its Turkey carpet, its glowing fire, its 
sofas, and its easy-chairs, seemed, what indeed 
it was, a very nest of English comfort. The 
windows opened on a large old-fashioned gar- 
den, full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, honey- 
suckles, and pinks,” 

The existence of this happy home was of 
short duration, With the exception of about 
£3500 in the funds, which sum was fortunately 
placed beyond his reach in the hands of trust- 
ees, Dr. Mitford had the absolute control of his 
wife’s fortune; and so loose and careless was 
his management of it, and so recklessly extray- 
agant were his own habits, that within eight or 
nine years of their marriage he had to sell his 
furniture and library and remove from Alres- 


| ford, with her property irretrievably involved. 


He removed to London with his wife and child, 
and had to seek a refuge from his creditors 
within the rules of the King’s Bench. This 
was in 1796, when the little daughter was about 
eight years old. 

From this sad impoverishment the family 
were delivered by a prize in the lottery. The 
circumstances under which the lucky ticket was 
purchased were curious, The Doctor took his 
little girl to the lottery-office to choose the num- 
ber, and a quantity of tickets were laid down 
on the counter for her selection. She at once 
fixed upon the number 2224, There were dif- 
ficulties in the way of the Doctor's possessing 
himself of that ticket. It was one that had 
been divided into shares, all of which had not 
been taken by the same office; arid he wished 
As the child could 


girl, at a very early age, evinced great precoc-| not be persuaded to relinquish her first choice, 


ity of intellect. 


At three years old she was/ her father, superstitious, as every gambler ap- 











pears to be, let her have her own way. The re- 
maining shares were bought up at the other offices 
ataconsiderable advance in price. On the draw- 
ing of the lottery, the Doctor found himself the 
happy possessor of a fortune of £20,000. In 
the joyous expansion of his heart, he told his 
friends that he should settle the sum thus won 
upon his daughter. But if any such settlement 
was ever made, it could not have been of a very 
binding description ; for in the course of a very 
few years the money had passed into his hands 
again, and had followed the squandered fortune 
of the wife. 

On the re-establishment of his fortunes the 
Doctor settled himself at Reading, where he 
lived in fine style, with his phaeton, his span- 
iels, and his greyhounds, and enjoying his good 
fortune with all his wonted hilarity of spirit, 
prodigality of expense, and utter want of con- 
sideration for the future. The daughter was 
placed at a young ladies’ school in London, 
kept by M. St. Quintin, a well-born, well-edu- 
cated French emigrant, of whom, in her “ Lit- 
erary Recollections,” Miss Mitford gives an 
interesting account.* She was then in her 
eleventh year. In person she was short for her 
age, and so fat that she might have been called 
dumpy. Her face, of which the expression was 
kind, gentle, and intelligent, ought to have been 
handsome, for the features were all separately 
good and like her father’s, but from some almost 
imperceptible disproportion, and the total dif- 
ference in color, the beauty had disappeared. 
But, althongh very plain in figure and in face, 
she was never common-looking. She showed, 
in her countenance and in her mild self-posses- 
sion, that she was no ordinary child; and with 
her sweet smile, her gentle temper, her anima- 
ted conversation, her keen enjoyment of life, 
and her incomparable voice, there were few of 





—_— 


the prettiest children of her age who won so | 


much love and admiration from their friends, 
whether young or old, as little Mary Mitford. 
And except, indeed, that her hair became white 
at an early age, few persons, in passing through 
so many vicissitudes of life, ever altered so lit- 
tle, either in character or appearance. With 
characteristic good-nature, she was always 
laughing at herself. In a letter to Sir William 
Elford, written in the spring of 1814, she says: 


“T must not forget to prepare you for the deplora- 
ble increase of my beautiful person. My dear friend, 
it is really terrible. Papa talks of taking down the 





* “He knew many emigrants of the highest rank, 
and indeed of all ranks; and being a lively, kind- 
hearted man, with a liberal hand and social temper, 
it was his delight to assemble as many as he could of 
his poor countrymen around his hospitable supper- 
table. These suppers took place on Saturdays, and 
were followed by tric-trac and reversé. Something 
wonderful and admirable it was to see how the dukes 
and duchesses, marshals and marquises, chevaliers 
and bishops, bore up under their unparalleled re- 
verses. How they laughed and talked, and squabbled 


and flirted, constant to their high heels, their rouge, 
and their furbelows—to their old liaisons, their pol- 
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doors, and widening the chairs, and new-hanging the 
five-barred gates, and plagues me so that any one but 
myself would get thin with fretting. But I can't fret; 
I only langh, and that makes it worse. I beg you will 
get a recipe for diminishing people, and I will follow 
it; provided always it be not to get up early, or to 
ride on horseback, or to dance ali night, or to drink 
vinegar, or to cry, or to be ‘lady-like and melan- 
choly,’ or not to eat or langh or sit or do what I like; 
because all these prescriptions have already been de- 
livered by divers old women of both sexes, and con- 
stantly rejected by their contumacious patient.” 

Miss Mitford passed five years at M. St. Quin- 
tin’s school, and during that period maintained 
a constant correspondence with her parents. 
The most perfect frankness marks the letters 
on both sides. The daughter freely gives her 
opinions of the persons she meets and the books 
she reads; relates the little events that are 
happening to herself or her companions, with 
the full assurance that whatever interests her 
will interest her correspondents ; and she asks 
for any thing she wants with the perfect con- 
viction that it will immediately be sent her. 
The parents’ letters are replete with village 
gossip, with tales of the Doctor's whist club 
and coursing arrangements, or of Mrs. Mitford's 
visitings abroad and parties at home. 

While the daughter was still at school Dr. 
Mitford purchased a small estate, consisting of 
}an old mansion and seventy or eighty acres, 
situated at Grasely, about three miles from 
Reading. The house, which had been built as 
a country gentleman's residence, in the time 
| of Elizabeth or James the First, had been al- 
| lowed to fall out of repair, and for some time 
|had been tenanted by agricultural laborers. 
The interior arrangements were less convenient 
than modern refinement has inclined us to re- 
quire; but there was a romantic character 
about the old place, for the loss of which no 
amount of modern accommodation could com- 
pensate. There was the splendid old sitting- 
room, with its large sunny oriel window, and 
its walls wainscoted in small carved panels. 
Then there was a large oaken staircase, with a 
massive balustrade and broad low steps, such 
as are safe and easy to childhood and old age. 
Then there were expansive fire-places, with 
highly architectural chimney-pieces adorned 
with old-fashioned busts and coats of arms. 
Above all, there were two secret rooms, in 
which priests and cavaliers had been known to 
hide, and which could be well secured by in- 
ward fastenings; the one in a garret, where a 
triangular compartment of the wall pushed in 
and gave entrance to a chaniber in the roof; 
the other, which was discovered only on taking 
down the house, where the entire ceiling of a 
large, light closet could be raised, and access 
obtained to a place of concealment capable of 
containing six or seven fugitives. That house 
should never have been torn down; but Dr. 
Mitford, extravagant, and ambitious of mak- 
ing a show, determined to have a modern resi- 
dence, and so the destruction of the old »uild- 
ing was decreed. It was pulled down at great 





ished sarcasms, and their cherished rivalries.”—Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life. 


expense, and ‘‘ Bertram House” (so named to 
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intimate that its owner was a scion of. the 
Mitfords of Bertram Castle) was erected in its 
stead. The new house was an ordinary edi- 
fice, more convenient than the one it super- 
seded, but with none of the romantic character 
that belonged to the latter. 

Miss Mitford left school toward the close of 
1802, and returned home. ‘The correspond- | 
ence with her parents came to a natural con- 
clusion; and only one letter, dated in the be- | 
ginning of 1806, exists to indicate the course 
of her life. From this letter we learn that | 
Bertram House was finished ; that the family 
were established in it; that they were daily 
complimented on all that they had done and 
intended doing, by a host of visitors; and that | 
Dr. Mitford, having completed his residence | 
according to his own plans and to his own sat- 
isfaction, had already begun the practice of 
absenting himself from home, and inventing | 
excuses for fre:, ent and long-continued visits 
to London. 

In the autumn of that vear Miss Mitford and | 
her father made a prolonged tour to Northum- | 
berland, the incidents of which are narrated | 
with great vivacity in letters to her mother. | 
The period in which this tour was made—the | 
first decade of the present century—must have 
been the most prosperous and happy of her life. | 
Of the affluence at Alresford, which her father 
attained on his marriage with her mother, and | 
so quickly squandered, her recollection must | 
have been very faint indeed; and from the 


break-up of that establishment till the prize in 
the lottery resuscitated the Doctor's fortunes, 
her ideas of domestic comfort must have been 


of a most dimited description. But with the 
acquisition of the twenty thousand pounds ev- 
ery thing around her brightened. Her rather 
at once returned to his former habits of extrav- 
agance. Whatever was desired was immedi- 
ately obtained, regardless of expense. ‘The 
domestic arrangements at Bertram House were 
on a par with those of their wealthier neigh- 
bors. ‘The servants were numerous. A fash- 
ionable London upholsterer furnished the house, 
A fair collection ef pictures—among them a 
charming Gainsborough and a portrait of the 
Doctor by Opie—adorned the walls. The hos- 
pitality of the house was profuse and indiscrim- 
inating, and the family had gained social posi- 
tion through the Doctor's appointment, by the 
Whigs, to be one of the county magistrates. 
But this prosperity was of an unsubstantial 
kind. It was wasting away through the Doc- 
tor’s extravagance and his ill luck at the gam- 
bling-table. His habits of play drew him fre- 
quently from home for long consecutive periods. 
He seems to have ascribed his bad fortune to 
unfairness and cheating on the part of his asso- 
ciates ; and that his wife and daughter shared 
his suspicions, is evident from their affectionate 
letters to him. Ata time when almost every 
gentleman was accustomed to frequent gambling 
clubs, the practice was not generally regarded 


} adds: 
| culties, it avails not how they originated. 
| only question is, how they can be most spee dily 





as immoral; and neither Mrs. Mitford nor the 


denghter appears to disapprove of the Doctor's 
course. Writing to him in February, 1807. 

Miss Mitford expresses a fear that he has “tc 
deal with a slippery gentleman ;” and advises 
him to stick to Graham’s, where, she Says, “if 
you have not an equal advantage, you hs ave, at 
least, no trouble, and know your society.” Four 
years later some unexplained extravagance’ of 


| his reduced the family to great distress for want 


of money. In January, 1811, Mrs. Mitford 
writes to her husband for a little supply of cash, 
to settle with servants to be dismissed, and 
“As to the cause of our present difti- 
The 


and etfectually put an end to. I ask for no 
details which you do not voluntarily choose to 
make. A forced confidence my whole soul 
would revolt at ; and the pain it would give you 
to offer it would be far short of what I should 
suffer in receiving it.” 

By the sale of his pictures, library, and some 
other property, the Doctor contrived to raise 
money enough to satisfy his creditors for the 
present. But he never learned the lesson of 
economy. His expenditures still outran his 
means, and the family were often greatly 
straitened for the money required to keep up 
the household. 

Until the commencement of their pecuniary 
difficulties, Miss Mitford had not seriously en- 
tertained the idea of devoting herself to author- 
ship as a profession. She had early evinced a 
decided taste for poetry, and great aptitude for 
easy versification ; and in 1810, being then twen- 


| ty-three years old, she ventured upon the dan- 


gerous experiment of publication. Her first 
volume, entitled ** Miscellaneous Poems,” con- 
sisted principally of short fugitive pieces writ- 
ten at an earlier period. Some of them were 
in honor of her father’s friends, while others re- 
corded her own pursuits and predilections in 
the season of childhood. The little volume 
was favorably received by the reviews, ex- 
cepting the Quarterly, then edited by Gifford, 
which contained a severe and slashing criticism 
on it, written by Rev. John Mitford, himself an 
unsuccessful aspirant for a poet’s fame, and con- 
sequently a bitter critic. 

The year following she ventured upon a 
more ambitious attempt, and published ‘* Chris- 
tina, or the Maid of the South Seas,” a long nar- 
rative poem founded on the romantic incidents 
which followed the mutiny of the ship Bounty, 
and which had been accidentally brought to 
light by Captain Folger’s visit to Pitcairn Isl- 
and in 1808, ‘*Christina” became a very 
popular poem. It was immediately repub- 
lished in this country, and went through sev- 
eral editions. It was soon followed by “‘ Blanch 
of Castile,” another long narrative poem, in 
which, as in ‘‘ Christina,” Miss Mitford took 
the poems of Sir Walter Scott as her model. 

From this time until the day of her death 
Miss Mitford's life was one of incessant literary 
activity. She wrote with great facility, and 

















tales, sketches, poems, and dramas flowed 
rapidly from her pen, Her most popular 
work, and in many respects her best, was 
“Our Village,” a series of sketches of country 
manners, scenery, and character, interspersed 
with some story, and connected by unity of 
locality and of purpose. It was suggested, the 
author tells us, by Irving's “* Sketch Book,” and, 
in turn, it paid this literary debt by suggesting 
to Mrs. S. C. Hall the idea of her delightful 
“Sketches of Irish Character.” The first two 
volumes were published in 1824, and met with 
the most gratifying success. They were fol- 
lowed, at intervals of several years, by three 
others, the last of which appeared in 1832. 
Four of her plays were produced on the stage 
with great success, and one of them, ‘‘ Charles 
the First,” had the honor of being prohibited 
by ‘he Licenser, George Colman, who at one 
time exercised despotic tyranny over the Lon- 
don theatres. His reasons for refusing to al- 
low this harmless play to be produced afford a 
curious insight into the political prejudices of 
his time. In answer to the inquiry, made 
through a friend, whether the play could not 
be so altered as to be licensable, he wrote: 

“ As to alterations—the fact is, that the subject of 
this play and the incidents it embraces are fatal in 
themselves—they are an inherent and incurable dis- 
ease—the morbid matter lies in the very bones and 
marrow of the historical facts, and defies eradication. 
Indeed, it would be a kind of practical bull to permit 
a detailed representation of Charles's unhappy story 
on a public stage, when his martyrdom is still ob- 
served in such solemn silence that the London thea- 
tres are actually closed, and all dramatic exhibitions 
whatever suspended on its anniversary. I give Miss 
Mitford full credit for the harmlessness of her inten- 
tions; but mischief may be unconsciously done, as a 
house may be set on fire by a little innocent in the 
bursery.” ' 

The play was subsequently produced at the 
Coburg Theatre, Londen, which was out of Col- 
man's jurisdiction. 

While thus actively engaged in literary pur- 
suits, Miss Mitford found leisure for a very ex- 
tensive correspondence with familiar friends, 
and with many of the most eminent literary 
characters of her time. Her epistolary powers 
were of a very high order, and her letters are 
among the most interesting compositions of the 
kind in our language—light, easy, playful bits 
of conversational writing, in which she seemed 
to take relief from the graver business of litera- 
ture and her family troubles. To these she 
rarely alludes—so rarely, indeed, that the 
casual reader of her letters would suppose her 
to have been one of the most light-hearted 
women in the world. She never was in love, 
and never attracted a lover; but she had that 
happy combination of qualities that attaches 
friends to one in spite of poverty, and in spite 
of the want of personal beauty. Among her 
intimate friends were Haydon, most unhappy of 
artists; Mrs. Browning; Landseer, who paint- 
ed the portrait of one of her favorite dogs ; Stan- 
field, one of the first of English marine paint- 
ers; Landor, Crabb Robinson, Miss Landor, 
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| Lady Russell, and many other persons of emi- 
nence in literature and art. Beyond the circle 
of her immediate friends, she had an extensive 
acquaintance with people of rank and fashion. 
To many of these friends and acquaintances 
Miss Mitford wrote constantly. Her letters 
are filled with pleasant chit-chat about people 
end events, criticisms on well-known authors, 
jand gossip about herself, her pets, and her 
|friends. A genial spirit is evident in every 
|page. There is not an ill-natured sentence in 
the whole collection. 

Running through these delightful pages, the 
reader's attention is constantly arrested by the 
mention of eminent names in connection with 
some pleasant anecdote or genial remark. One 
of her most intimate friends was the artist 
Haydon, for whom she entertained an admira- 
tion altogether disproportioned to his merit; 
but neither friendship nor admiration was able 
to blind her to his inordinate vanity, of which 
an amusing illustration is afforded in her ac- 
count of one of Leigh Hunt’s literary festivals. 
Writing to Sir William Elford, under date of 
November 12, 1819, she says: 





“T must tell you a little story of Haydon, at which 
I could not help laughing. Leigh Hunt (not the ne- 
torious Mr. Henry Hunt, but the fop, poet, and poli- 
tician of the Examiner) is a great keeper of birthdays. 
He was celebrating that of Haydn, the great com- 
poser—giving a dinner, crowning his bust with lau- 
rels, berhyming the poor dead German, and conduct- 
ing an apotheosis in fall form. Somebody told Mr. 
Haydon that they were celebrating his birthday. So 
off he trotted to Hampstead and bolted in to the com- 
pany—made a very fine, animated speech—thanked 
them most sincerely for the honor they had done him, 
and the arts in his person. But they had made a little 
mistake in the day, His birthday, etc. Now this 
bonhomie is a little ridiculous, but a thousand times 
preferable to the wicked wit of which the poor artist 
was the dupe.” 


Poor Haydon was not only very vain, but very 
jealous. Constant failure had soured his tem- 
per, and he could never bear to hear another 
artist praised. He once painted a portrait of 
Miss Mitford, which was any thing but flatter- 
ing to that lady, and thought himself ill-used 
because she was not gratified with it. Some 
time afterward, hearing that a better likeness, 
by Lucas, was to be engraved for one of her 
books, he had the ill-nature and bad manners 
to threaten the publication of an engraving from 
his own portrait of her. But his better feeling 
prevailed, and the offense was not committed. 
Sergeant Talfourd, the genial biographer of 
Charles Lamb, was another of her friends who 
once suffered jealousy to get the better of friend- 
ship, because her plays were received on the 
stage with more favor than was accorded to his 
own classical tragedy; and when the amiable 
poetess reminded him that he had been more 
favorably noticed by the press than she had 
been, he repelled her with the scornful remark 
that she ‘‘ forgot the difference!” He was aft- 
erward heartily ashamed of his ill-nature, and 
made amends for it. It is a singular cireum- 





stance, mentioned in counection with this inci- 
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dent by Miss Mitford, that the learned Judge 
was unable to spell, miswriting even the most 
simple words. A letter of ten lines would com- 
monly contain twenty mistakes—not faults of 
system or of affectation, but of pure ignorance, 
and in great variety. For instance, haying oc- 
easion to write the word fear three or four times 


in a page, he would spell it in one place ‘‘ heer,” | 


in another ‘‘ here,” and in a third * heir,” 

In this connection another anecdote of wound- 
ed vanity will be read with interest. Curran, 
whose wit spared neither friend nor foe, was 
once staying with Godwin, the philosopher and 
novelist, at the house of a friend of Miss Mit- 
ford, Godwin, who liked to know what people 
said of him, pretended to go to sleep after din- 
ner; and Curran seized the opportunity to treat 
his host with a character of Godwin the most 
bitter that his wit and his malice could invent, 
qualifying every phrase with ‘‘though he is my 
friend.” The contortions of the philosopher, 
who dared not show he was awake during this 
castigation, and the pretended fear which Cur- 
ran showed of awakening him—the concealed 
anger of the one when he did venture to open 
his eyes, and the assumed innocence of the oth- 
er, formed a scene which no comedy ever 
equaled. The advocate of sincerity, the frank 
philosopher Godwin, never forgave this exem- 
plification of his theory. 


Miss Mitford's earlier letters contain frequent | 
allusions to Lord Byron, that, with a just ap- 
preciation of his moral eharacter, evince a high 


admiration of his genius; and, apropos to the 
present controversy respecting his separation 
from his wife, it is interesting to know that her 
sympathy was not altogether on the side of Lady 
Byron. Ina letter to Sir William Elford, dated 
April 28, 1816, she writes : 


* Are not Lord Byron’s leave-taking verses beauti- 
ful? I believe I indulged myself with abusing him to 
you; but ever since those verses I have felt certain 
relentings toward the luckless author. Partly, I be- 
lieve, this effect may be owing to some particles of 
contreriness in my disposition, which have been a 
good deal excited by the delicate morality of his ad- 
mirers in this neighborhood, who excuse themselves 
to themselves for their ci-devant admiration by a 
double portion of rancor toward his lordship and pity 
toward his wife. ‘Poor Lady Byron !" ‘Unfortunate 
victim !’ ‘Hapless sufferer!’ and so forth, are her 
style and titles at present. Now, without at all at- 
tempting to vindicate him or accuse her, I can not 


help thinking this immense quantity of sympathy | 


rather more than the case requires. Why did she 
marry him? for, to do the man justice, he was no 


hypocrite; his vices were public enough. Why did | 


she marry him but to partake his celebrity and bask 
in the sunshine of his fame? And by what device of 
conjugal flattery could that object have been attained 
so fully as at present? She has now the comfort of 
being ‘interesting’ in the eyes of all men, and ‘ex- 
emplary’ in the mouths of all women; :and she has, 
moreover—and even I, spinster as I am, can feel that 
this must be solid consolation—she has, moreover, the 


delight of hating her husband, to the admiration and | 


edification of the whole world.” 

In a letter to the same friend, written a few 
months after Lord Byron's death, she gives an 
account of the destruction of the poet’s memoirs, 
which, as it is quite interesting, we give entire: 


“One can not help regretting the destruction of 
Lord Byron's Memoirs; though, from what the Pr. 
aminer says of his feelings (and on this point the Er. 
aininer is, I suppose, good authority), it might y 
perhaps have been quite proper to publish them gt 
present without great omissions. My friend, Mrs. 
Franklin, who lives in an atmosphere of Albemaris 
Street gossip, wrote me an account of these Mem 
which I will transcribe for you verbatim: ‘On ins 
tion, they were found so disgraceful in every way that 
they could not be published, either on his account or 
that of his readers. A friend of mine, who was at 
Naples when he gave them to Moore (a whole sackfy) 
of detached papers), and who read them in the car- 
riage as they afterward traveled through Italy togeth- 
er, told me at the time that if ever they met the p 
eye it must be with such changes and curtailments as 
| would almost destroy their authenticity. No one 
| whom he ever met, if but once and in the most casna] 

manner, seems to have escaped vituperation in bis 
Mack journal; and his pen was always dipped in the 
deepest gall when writing of those who at the moment 
were his greatest intimates—Hobhouse, for instance!" 
“*Now, if this be at all true (and Mrs. Franklin is un- 
doubtedly a person of veracity), it is certainly a very 
| good reasen for not publishing what would give so 
much pain to many unoffending individuals. But 
there must be parts that are harmless; why not pub. 
lish them? And why utterly destroy the last relics 
of so remarkable a man ? 
er of a poet seems to me to have a sort of design of 
turning good as he grows old; witness his attack on 
Rousseau. Shall I confess to you that, except his 
jeux d'esprit, which are capital, I am no admirer of 
that dandy song-writer? And—TI am half afraid to say 
it—but I was no very ardent enthusiast for Lord By- 
|ron. I admit his stupendous powers—his exquisit 
| morceaux; but he was too melancholy—too morbi 
too sneering. He attacked Napoleon; he failed in 
the drama, and did not find out that he had failed. 
And the want of pnrity! God forbid that I sbould be 
a canter; but the want of purity—the harm that both 
he and Mr. Moore have done to the young men and 
women of the day—must not be overlooked, though I 
trust it is forgiven. After all, it is a great light that 
is quenched—a most powerfal instrument for good 
and for evil; and the evil will pass away, and the 
| good will remain. Peace to his spirit !" 


not 


| Miss Mitford’s connection with the stage 
| brought her into pleasant relations with many 
| of the most eminent actors and actresses of her 
time, and her letters contain frequent allusions 
to Macready, the Kembles, and others of less 
note. In one of her letters to Miss Barrett, 
afterward Mrs. Browning, with whom she main- 
| tained a very long and intimate correspondence, 
| she relates the following amusing incident : 


“Tt has just occurred to me that when a young girl, 
some eleven years old or less, I went with my father 
| to the pit of one of the theatres—Drury Lane, I believe; 
yes, Drury Lane—to see a tragedy from ‘The Monk.’ 
Kemble played the hero, and Mrs. Siddons the heroine. 
She had to go into a dungeon where a frail nun had 
produced an infant, or, rather, she had to come out 
of a small door on to the stage, with the supposed 
baby in her arms. The door was what is technically 
| called ‘ practicable,’ that is to say, a real door, frame 
| and all, made to open in the scene, and to sustain the 
illusion of a dungeon as well as in that huge stage 
such an illusion can be sustained—for, paradoxical as 

| it sounds, so many are the discrepancies, in the pres- 
ent ambitious state of scenery, that I am quite con- 
vinced that in the days of Shakspeare, when al] was 
trusted tu the imagination of the spectator, the fitting 
| state of willing illusion was much more frequently ob- 
| tained than now; however, to make the scene as 
dungeon-like as possible, the door was deeply arched, 
| hollow, and low; and Mrs. Siddons, miscalculating 
| the width, knocked the head of the huge wax dol! she 















carried so violently against the wooden frame-work 
that the unlucky figure broke its neck with the force 
of the blow, and the waxen head came rolling along 
the front of the stage. Lear could not have survived 
such acontretemps. The theatre echoed and re-echoed 
with shouts of laughter; and the tragedy being com- 
fortably fall of bombast, not only that act, but the 
whole piece, finished amidst peals of merriment unri- 
yaled since the production of ‘Tom Thumb.’" 


She had a great liking for Americans, among 
whom she numbered several of her warmest 
friends. 
scribes a visit she received from Daniel Web- 
ster at her little cottage at Three-Mile Cross. 
Cooper's novels she admired equally with those 
of Scott; and she entertained very high ad- 
miration for the genius of Longfellow, Irving, 
Dr. Channing, and Hawthorne. ‘‘ Uncle 'Tom’s 
Cabin” she never liked. After reading about 
a hundred pages, she wrote to a friend, she 
found the book so painful that she put it down. 
Of Margaret Fuller and Count D’Ossoli she 
wrote to a friend: 


“] think you had been reading Margaret Fuller's 
life—a strange, wild woman, who was, they say, in- 
supportable at Boston, but became better at New 
York, where she was treated only as a lion; better 
still] at Paris, where she knew little French; still 
softer in England, where she was talked over by Car- 
lyle; and really good and interesting in Italy, where 
the woman took completely the place of the sybil. 
Some American friends who were here on Friday 
kne.. “er well. They were disgusted by her conceit 
and arrogance and affectation, but spoke of her puri- 
ty, her strong sense of duty, and her general powers. 
One had read in America that letter which contained 
her adventures when lost in Scotland; all had heard 
of her admirable conduct in the hocpitals at Rome. A | 
curious story was told to them of Ossoli by the sculptor 
himself who figures in it. Margaret went to an em- | 
inent sculptor, and said that Ossoli had much time | 
and much taste for his art; would he admit him to 
his studio? ‘Certainly,’ replied the artist, and ques- 
tioned Ossoli on his vocation. He said if he had any 
taste or talent it was for sculpture ; and a foot for a 
model, with proper clay, was put into his hands. A 


fortnight after Ossoli brought back the model and his | reached, and he never heard a 


copy, in which the great toe was placed on the wrong | 


side of the foot !” 


Miss Mitford, like most old maids, loved 
pet animals, and seems to have found real com- 
panionship in their society. Being of a lively 
disposition, and much given to strolling through 
country lanes, where company of some kind was 
pleasant, she always preferred dogs to the usual 
feline attendant of old maids; and some of 
her most sprightly letters are those in which 
she recounts her frolics with ‘*‘ Dash” or ‘* Mos- 
sy.” Weare tempted to copy the whole of a 
paper describing the death of ** Mossy ;” but it 
is too long, and to abridge would be to spoil it. 
It was found, after her own death, in an envel- 
ope containing some of the dog’s hair, and 
sealed with black. Had she lost a near friend, 
the language of grief could hardly have been 
more pathetic. ‘‘ Every body loved him,” are 


One of her most delightful letters de- | 


| tion for lighting and heating houses. 





her words; ‘‘ ‘dear saint,’ as I used to call 
him, and as I do not doubt he now is! No 
human being was ever so faithful, so gentle, so 
generous, and so fond. I shall never love any 


thing half so well.” She was true to her words. | the prime of womanhood to an amiable and se- 
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Though many pets succeeded ‘* Mossy” (who 
died at Bertram House in 1819), and found her 
a tender and affectionate mistress, she never 
forgot the handsome and intelligent greyhound, 

In the spring of 1820 a great sorrow fell 
upon the Mitford family. The impoverishment 
into which they had been gradually sinking 
deeper and deeper, through the reckless ex- 
travagance of Dr. Mitford, had reached its 
lowest point, and the last days of March were 
employed in removing from the home which 
they had occupied for nearly twenty years, at 
first in affluence and comfort, but latterly with 


a severe economy and a constant struggle 


against encroaching ruin, Every visit of the 


| Doctor to London was followed by some fresh 


privation to his wife and daughter. One by 
one their luxuries were dispensed with. The 
servant out of livery was dismissed. There 
ceased to be any lady’s-maid. The carriage 
and horses were disposed of. ‘The library and 
pictures were sold at auction. At times the 
family were in actual need of food, as the 
tradesmen refused to supply them with the 
common requirements of the household till old 
accounts were settled. The sole cause of this 
distress was Dr. Mitford’s love of play and 
gambling speculation. He was the victim of 
every plausible adventurer. A sharp French- 
man tempted him to advance £5000 for the 
purpose of carrying out some marvelous inven- 
Of course 
the money was lost; and much more was sunk 
in the attempt to recover some portion of it by 
suing the marquis in the French courts, But 
the main source of the ruin was the Doctor's 
love of play. Though an excellent whist-player, 
the chances were always against him, and he 
was invariably a loser. But his wife and daugh- 
ter never lost faith in him. To them he was 
always cheated and ill-used, wronged and over- 
syllable of 
reproach from either. 

Compelled at length to sell his house and 
land, after parting with his books and pictures, 
he contrived to become involved in a long 
Chancery suit, which completed his ruin; and 
when he left Bertram House, in March, 1820, 
he must have been all but penniless. Except 
a field large enough to save his franchise for 
the county, there remained of his fortune 
nothing but the £3000 in the funds, which the 
prudence of Mrs. Mitford’s maternal grand- 
father had secured to his daughter's descend- 
ants, and of which the trustees, though often 
solicited, would not relax their hold. Bat the 
interest of that money was pledged to his cred- 
itors, and unavailable for the expenses of the 
family. Entirely dependent for sapport upon 
the genius and industry of the daughter, they 
removed to a pretty cottage at Three-Mile 
Cross, where her mother and father died, and 
which continued to be her home for thirty 
years. In this little cottage most of her works 
were written. Here, as she passed through 
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rene old age, friends from every class of society | you would be glad to see her, and would 
and from almost every country gathered around miss her from your mind the mome 
She 
‘ 


her, and made ber loneliness less ionely. 
had a very happy disposition, and could always 
intrench herself against the intrusions of sad 
thoughts in the companionship of her books, her 
pets, and her friends. At Three-Mile Cross she 
compiled her pleasant “ Recollections of a Lit- 
erary Life,” and commenced ‘ Atherton,” the 
last literary labor of her long and active life. 

In the autumn of 1850, the cottage at Three- 
Mile Cross, where she had lived for thirty 
years, having become so dilapidated that the 
doors and windows no longer kept out the wind 
and cold, and the rain came pelting through 
the roof, she removed to a snug little cottage at 
Swallowfield, not far from her last home, where 
her few remaining years were tranquilly passed. 
She died on the 10th of January, 1855. Her 
friend, Lady Russell, had been with her during 
the whole day, and at five o’clock in the after- 
noon saw her die so peacefully that she hardly 
knew which moment was her last. She was 
buried in the church-yard at Swallowfield, in a 
place which had been selected by herself; and 
the spot is marked by a simple granite cross, 
which was erected to her memory by a few of 
her oldest friends, 


ALONG THE WIRES. 


NNETTE LANGLEY was a telegraph 
clerk. Her occupation in life was to sit 

in an office in one of the great Atlantic cities— 
no matter which—and receive messages and 
send them clicking and throbbing along the 
wires. Annette was an orphan. Her mother, 
a Frenchwoman by birth, had been some years 
dead; her father, a New Englander, she could 
now but dimly remember. She inherited the 
neatness and vivacity of her mother, something 
of the Yankee shrewdness and perseverance of 
her father, and the good principles which were 
common to both. She had, too, something 
which neither father nor mother ever possessed 
—a certain gleam of the imaginative, a slight 
ray or faint twinkle of the spirit which, allied 
with other noble attributes and favored by aus- 
picious stars, breaks some time ‘or other into 
poetry. She was a good-looking girl enough, 
although you would never have gone into rap- 
tures about her beauty. She had a broad clear 
forehead, gray expressive eyes, and good teeth. 
These gifts, combined with a pleasing, unaf- 
fected smile, made her a girl worth looking 
at; but no more. If you went into the office 
to send a message, you would rather transact 
the business through the medium of that girl 
than through that of a girl who was ill-favored, 
or a girl who was pretty but affected, or a girl 
who was downright handsome but of ungenial 
expression. But you—assuming you to be only 
an average quality of observer—would proba- 
bly never think any more of Annette when once 
you had left the office, until some piece of busi- 
ness obliged you to go there again, and then 





dis- 
s ht you 
emerged into the street. 


Now the little gleam of imagination which 
Annette possessed was a great comfort to 
Through many cold years it had kept her warm 
like a fire. It burned always more or Jes. 
cheerily on the hearth-stone of her heart, and 
it even sent its pleasant beams through the win- 
dows of her eyes. Thus, when things looked 


her, 


| gloomy with her in the actual world, she could 


imagine some condition for herself or others 
in which brightness should prevail; she could 
throw herself into the lives and joys and suffer- 
ings of others, and thus put away her own pet- 
ty vexations for the hour. If she could do no- 
thing else, she could at least-imagine herself 9 
heroine—one of the heroines cut of the books 
she sometimes read—and could think of herself 
as confronting bravely uncommon and magnifi- 
cent dangers, enduring with sublime patience 
unparalleled sufferings. And so, by dint of 
imagining herself a heroine, she became in her 
own way somewhat heroic. Her daily occupa- 
tion not being very animated or fascinating, she 
converted it, for her own delight and recreation, 
into a continual series of stories. Every one 
who came with a message to the office was com- 
pelled, quite unknown to himself, to tell her his 
story—or at least the story which his face, his 
expression, his voice, his message, and her fan- 
cy all combined to tell for him. If some of 
the utterly commonplace people who went in 
with their absolutely uninteresting and prosaic 
messages could only have known what striking 
central figures cf romantic story she made out 
of them they would have been a good deal sur- 
prised, and many of them, probably, would be 
very angry. No doubt she guessed truly in 
many cases, for she was a quick, sharp, sympa- 
thetic girl; and many sad storics are hinted 
clearly enough even in the briefest telegram. 
However that may be, this mental weaving of 
untold tales was a constant amusement, and at 
last a regular habit with Annette; and many 
a man and many (perhaps not quite so many) a 
woman had her profound sympathy, or admi- 
ration, or pity, or hatred who never deserved 
any such sentiment on her part; and many had 
it who well deserved it, and never knew any 
thing about her feeling toward them. 

In the same city, and very near the office 
where Annette clicked her wires and wove her 
harmless fictions, lived Dr. Childers, a physi- 
cian, who was still young—just on the verge of 
his latest youth; a man of remarkable talent, 
who had more theories than patients, and more 
merit than success. Luckily, for himself, he 
was not wholly dependent upon his profession 
for a living. He had some little means of his 
own, and* he wrote a good deal in scientific 
journals and reviews—in such, at least, as be- 
longed to the advanced and rather revolution- 
ary school of science, Dr. Childers was not a 
believer in phrenology, physiognomy, or mes- 





merism—that is to say, he did not believe in 
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any one of the three as a science; but he was 
quite prepared to admit that the idea or prin- 
ciple represented by each had something in it 
more than common, if your philosophy could 
find it out; and he held that modern philoso- 
phy missed finding a good many things out, 
just because it neither used its eyes nor its 
sympathies. 

" « Not one man in ten thousand,” the Doctor 
would say, ‘‘is capable of using his own eyes. 
What he really sees is lost upon him; what he 
is told, or expected, or permitted to see is 
reality for him. Not one man in twenty thou- 
sand can take into his sympathies what another 
man feels. So we all live in little iron Moni- 
tor-turrets, with cracked and colored glass for 
windows to see through. There is hardly any 
limit to the insight of a fine, sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, and at the same time scientific nature, 
which can at once feel with the feelings of 
others and see with the eyes of itself. I have 
no doubt all your sorceries, witchcrafts, second- 
sights, spiritualisms, mesmerisms, and so on, 
are to be explained in this way. - Some rarely- 
endowed man or woman has the faculty of 
opening and using eyes and heart together, and 
dull people, who can not believe in any body 


seeing naturally what they themselves can not | 


see, straightway invent supernaturalisms to ex- 
plain what is only simple nature unspoiled. I 
do not venture to say how far one soul may 
affect another with a sense of its nearness and 
its power. Iam sure we could all see farther 
into the souls of our neighbors than we do if 
only we tried to do it, and tried in the right 
way.” 

I do not know whether the Doctor had an- 
ticipated the ‘‘brain-wave” theory; but he 
had great faith in the potentiality of the im- 
material to influence and affect the material. 
One minor branch of this faith was the convic- 
tion that you could see thoroughly into the 
heart and nature of any body, if only you tried 
sincerely and without egotism. Dr. Childers 
was fond of referring to the example of the 
man mentioned by Edmund Burke, who, when- 
ever he desired to know what was passing in 
the breast of another man, tried at once to 
frame his own features into the exact expres- 
sion worn by that other man’s, and then noted 
the influence produced on his own mind. Dr. 
Childers insisted that that was true philosophy. 
To understand any one else, he declared, -you 
must cease fer the time to be yourself. The 
mirror is none the wiser for the faces that look 
into it, because it can never lay aside, even for an 
instant, its own mere individuality as a mirror. 

Thus Dr. Childers went through life observ- 
ing and theorizing, and doing little. He had 
ney*r got married, and never had hitherto fallen 
in love. In truth, he contemplated human 


nature, whether it showed itself in this sex or in | 
that, too much with the eyes of an intellectual | 


anatomist to be likely to fall in love with even 


the softer and fairer subject of his study. | 


There was some sense in the objection raised 
Vor. XL.—No, 237.—27 


to Mr. Venus, in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” by the 
woman he wooed, when she demurred to be- 
ing regarded “in that bony light” to which 
his occupation as a reconstructor of skeletons 
naturally disposed him. It is not easy to fall 
deeply in love with one whom you are always 
regarding “tin that bony light.” it was thus, 
intellectually speaking, that Dr. Childers for 
the most part regarded human nature, and he 
had therefore come to his present time of life 
as little troubled by love for woman as Rosalind 
herself, for all her doublet and hose. 

Dr. Childers was applied to, about the time 
that this story begins, to deliver a course of 
lectures at one of the scientific institutions of a 
neighboring city. He had to telegraph a con- 
ditional answer, and he entered the office where 
Annette sat and worked and wove her fancies. 
Handing in his message, he surveyed the girl- 
clerk quietly with his dark, thoughtful eyes, 
which seemed to the superficial observer to be 
only looking into vacancy. He always looked 
at every body. Annette looked at him. She 
always looked at every body. 

Dr. Childers was a remarkable’ man in out- 
ward aspect as well as in intellect and charac- 
ter. He had a lined and seamed forehead, 
dark and deep with thought, and graven with 
the marks of constant observation and contem- 
plation. A school-girl would probably have 
called him an ugly man; a woman of brains 
would have probably gone as far wrong the 
other way, and called him handsome. But 
neither the one nor the other could have looked 
at him without saying or thinking something 
about him. 

Annette at once made him the hero of a 
romance, She saw something in him sad and 
noble—something of the Ravenswood, or eVen 
the Hamlet. 

His message was: 

“May I venture? If so, I will come.” 

The inquiry merely meant, whether on com- 
ing he would be free to expound his own scien- 
tific convictions without fetter or limit. Other- 
wise he would not come. The person to whom 
the message was addressed would be certain to 
| understand what it meant. 
| Annette founded the beginning of a love- 

story on it forthwith. 
Her eyes were quietly studying the Doctor. 
Without looking up, he became aware of the 
fact. Then he calmly looked up, and saw that 
her eyes were still busy with him. But she did 
not start, or look down, or turn away ; in fact, 
their eyes did not meet, and Annette seemed 
wholly unconscious of his observation. 
| ‘Jf that were not a woman,” the Doctor 

said to himself, “I should say that she was 
| studying me, and on the right principle. But 
I don’t suppose a girl like that has any notion 
of comprehending a man's nature and individu- 
ality otherwise than by peeping: into his letters 
| and listening at his keyhole. No, it can’t be, 
| and yet it looks very like it,” as he took anoth- 
| er glance at Annette. 
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He received no answer to his telegram next 
day, and so resolved that he would not go. 
The following day he received a message fully 
accepting his conditions ; but it was now too 
late to alter his resolution. So he went to the 
telegraph office, and to the little window where 


Annette sat, and he handed her the message, | 


“Too late now.” 

Perhaps he had a special reason for framing 
his message in this somewhat dramatic sen- 
tence. 


when she read the message, finally when she 
looked up at him again, He went away sur- 
prised, but convinced. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “this girl is 
studying me, and on the principle of eyes and 
sympathies. I have one comrade at least, and 
itisa woman! Quod minime reris !” 

He resolved to lead her a little fancy dance, 
as a test of himself and her. So when he had 
occasion, as he had frequently for the next 
week or two, to dispatch telegraphic messages 
through her medium, he always took care to 
couch them in a peculiar sort of phraseology, 
which, suggestive of nothing but commonplace 
ideas to an ordinary observer, would, if he was 
right, find other explanation in her mind. 
With a certain expression on his face he 
found that he could always call up just the kind 
of shade or brightness he anticipated on hers, 


In fact, the Doctor, without falsifying a single | 


message, or indulging in a single deception, 
made himself appear in her eyes the hero of 
a romantic love-affair. 
quite a psychological and scientific experiment 
on the girl—at first solely for his own instruc- 
tion. 

One day he said to himself : 

“Good Heavens, what a sympathetic heart 
this poor girl has! 
thoughtfulness one may see in her eyes !” 

And he went home that evening thinking less 
of science than he had done for long before. 


“She thinks I am in love,” he said, ‘‘ and | 
she follows all the phases of my supposed suf- | 


ferings with eyes of eager and sympathetic in- 
terest. I suppose girls of that kind are not 
often ws trained and brought up. I'll try her 
now by another test.” 

Dr. Childers had a sister living in a town not 
far away. She was married, and to a doctor, 
and the two doctors, differing widely on most 
scientific questions, had lately had a downright 
quarrel. Now our hero was a man full of deep 
undemonstrative love, and he yearned to see 
his sister; but he was also, unluckily, a man 
of profound obstinacy, and he would not make 
any overture to his sister’s husband. One day, 
therefore, he made up his mind to write to his 
sister, and ask her what time her husband 
would be away from home, in order that he 
might go tosee her. Just at this time occurred 
to him the idea of another kind of test of the 
girl in whom he now began to take so much 
interest, and he resolved not to write, but to 


‘ 


He watched the expression of Annette’s | 
face, first when he came to the window, next 


He was performing | 


And what tenderness and | 


—— 
| telegraph to his sister, in order that the message 
|might pass under the hands of Annette, |; 

should be explained that many of the messages 
| he had already dispatched, full of an affection 
| Annette had misconstrued, were in fact ad 
| dressed to this sister. 

He came with his message, 

| ‘I wonder,” he thought to himself, “ wha, 
is the expression of countenance proper to q 
Lovelace or a Lauzun? Let me try if I cay 
conjure it up.” 

And he handed in the following words : 

‘“* Dearest,—Let me know at once when he is 
|to be from home, I must see you.” 

Annette’s eyes flashed and her cheek flushed 
as she took the message. At least there was 
enough of flash and flush to satisfy the Doctor's 
observant eye that his test had succeeded. No 
lcommon observer could have noticed any 
| change in her expression. She never looked 
at him as he went away. He departed rejoic- 

ing. 

“That girl has a pure heart,” he said to 
|himself. ‘* She would hate and scorn a Lore- 
‘lace or a Lauzun. Are there many girls like 
}her, I wonder? She is quite handsome, too. 
Can it be that she knows nobody who has brains 
‘and heart enough to fall in love with her and 

marry her?” 

| Poor Annette went home that night very sad 
| and very scornful. She had opened her mind 
to a love-story which never ought to have had 
a moment of her sympathy, ‘The hero of her 
| latest and dearest romance was in love with a 
married woman! Good reader, especially dear 
lady reader, don’t blame poor Annette because 
she knew, though a young unmarried girl, that 
there was wickedness in the world. She had 
|} had to go into active busy life and work for 
her daily bread. Your daughter has no such 
duty forced on her, and you can keep her from 
any unnecessary and premature knowledge of 
the sins and sufferings of the world. Annette 
| had neither father nor mother, and she sat all 
day in a telegraph office, and sent along the 
wires any and every message which was given 
jtoher. Yet, trust me that a purer heart does 
| not beat even in your daughter’s bosom than 
that which lived under Annette’s calico gown. 
| After all, innocence is one thing, ignorance is 
| another. 

So Annette did her best to break her roman- 
tic idol. She made up her mind not to feel 
| the slightest interest any more iw the loves or 
| sorrows of our Doctor, and when he brought 
| her a message she contracted her handsome 
| eyebrows and would hardly look at him. 

For his part he was quite delighted. He 
| read her like an open book—so far. He saw 
| that she was angry with him, and was doing 
| her best to close her heart against him. 

“ What a good, true girl that is!” he thought. 

‘¢She detests sin; but finds it hard to detest 
| wholly the poor sinner! After all, there are 
true Christians! I have found one, and she is 


” 


a poor girl in a telegraph office! 
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But his soul began to rebel 
endurance of the suspicion or conviction he had 
brought upon himself. 


stand attainted in those clear, penetrating, sym- 


pathetic eyes. 
cared one single straw what any living creature 
thought about him. The only person living 
whose good opinion he had previously valued 
was his sister, and her love and faith and con- 
fidence he knew he had so firmly and closely 
that it never would have occurred to him as 
nossible that he could lose, or even tempora- 
rily forfeit them. He took his sister's love and 
faith as one takes the love and faith of his 
mother, quite as a matter of course. So it is 
true that he never before had thought as much 
of the good opinion of mortal as he now did 


of that of Annette Langley, the poor telegraph | 


girl, with whom he had never yet exchanged 
one word except on matters of the merest busi- 


ness. 


Therefore he went to the office and sent an- | 


other loving message to his sister; but he took 


care this time to begin with the words, ‘‘ Dear- | 


As he gave in the message he 
marléd Annette’s look of surprise and joy. 
Nobidy eise could have understood it. He 
follovred it delightedly—and followed, too, the 
expression of perplexity which succeeded it, 
and which seemed to say, “ Yes, I am glad of 
this. It is delightful. But then what be- 
comes of my love-romance? That was his sis- 
ter, after all! 
And have I been-blundering from first to last ?” 


: ” 
est sister. 


It grew to be one of the pleasures of Dr. | 
Childers’s life to see this girl and study her | 
He began to 


features and her expression. 
transact all his correspondence by way of tel- 
egraph. Soon a sort of acquaintanceship be- 
gan to spring up between him and Annette. 
They would exchange a word or two of civil- 
ity outside the mere words of business when 
he went to the office. Sometimes when he en- 
tered the place he was distrait and melancholy, 
having racked his brain overmuch with this or 
that futile study; and he was almost always re- 
called to himself by observing the sympathetic, 
half-inquiring eyes of Annette fixed upon him. 


Then he would rally, say a pleasant word or | 


two, and go away brightened, leaving her bright- 
ened also. 

Yet her general demeanor did not grow 
brighter as the days went on. Rather did she 
begin to look sadder and sadder. He observed 
her with particular attention, while taking care 
that she should not notice his observation of 
her, 

“She is not happy, this girl,” he thought. | 
“She is very poor, perhaps.” 

He made a casual observation once about | 


He could not bear to 


Never before had Dr. Childers | 


Then where is the love-story ? | 
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against the | erable therefore. I must try again. She is an 


orphan, perhaps, and is lonely.” 

An elderly woman was talking to Annette 
one day Dr. Childers entered the office. 
She went away immediately. 

“Your mother, Miss Annette ?” Dr. Childers 
said. He had heard her name many times dur- 
ing his visits, and he now called her Miss An- 
nette, like all the rest. 

‘* Ah, no,” Annette replied, gently ; “I have 
| no mother; but that is the woman with whom I 
| board, and she is very good and kind.” 
| **You are an orphan ?” 
| 
| 


as 


“*Yes; I have been so these several years.” 

She looked sad as she spoke; but her or- 
phaned condition, Childers now felt certain, 
| was not the cause of the peculiar sadness, the 
deep anxiety he saw stamped so often and so 
| clearly on her face. 

At last he said to himself: ‘‘ What an idiot 
|ITam! Of course the girl’s in love! And with 
| some handsome fool, no doubt—or some hand- 

some scoundrel !” 
| He felt intensely vexed—why, he could hard- 
ly have told. Annette observed the change on 

his face, and wearied herself at night to guess 

at the cause of it. Childers walked rather ab- 
| ruptly away; and actually made it his business 
to pass ever so often by the office-door that day 
and the next and the next, in order that, if pos- 
sible, he might find out the man with whom An- 
nette was in love. Nobody went in the first day 
whose appearance suggested any thing of the ro- 
| mantic, 

Next day he saw a handsome young fellow 
whom he knew slightly, and knew to have a 
strong dash of the rake in him; he saw this 
| young man enter the office. After a few mo- 
| ments the young man came out; and an hour 
| after, when Childers passed the door ggain, he 

saw the young man once more enter. 

‘*That is the man!” said the Doctor to him- 
self; and he strode indignantly away, and ney- 
er went near the place for several days, How 

| he tried to study and write during these days! 
and how he failed! It was perfectly wonder- 
ful, perfectly inexplicable how the doings of a 
poor girl of whom he knew hardly any thing 
could thus have disarranged and disturbed him. 
He set to work to discover a scientific theory to 
| account for it, and had nearly given in to the be- 
| lief that certain sympathetic organizations affect 

each other by the evolution of electric currents. 

He was not quite clear whether the brain, the 
heart, or the spinal marrow was to be regarded 
as the battery which set the currents in motion. 
Meanwhile he began to think that, after all, he 
had condemned Annette on very slight evidence, 
or no evidence at all; and, again, he whispered 
to himself that if such a girl really were in any 


| 
| 








want of money, or poverty, or something of | danger from the attenticns of such a man as he 
the kind, and he noted the first expression that | had seen twice going into the telegraph office, 
came on her face. it surely would be well that some sincere and 

“No,” said Childers, satisfied, “it is not pov- | honest friend should endeavor to interpose be- 
erty that distresses her; that is clear. ‘There is | tween her and possible peril. Why might not 
one woman, at least, who is poor, and is not mis-| he, Dr. Childers, be that earnest friend? He 
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really felt a deep interest in the girl; he was | **She is in love,” he said to himself; “and 
much older than she; he was a medical man, | with some one she can’t marry, or who will not 
and, therefore, supposed to be worthy of con-| marry her.” He went away, and did not go 
fidence, and at liberty to tender advice without | near the place for days, and was out of humor, 


giving offense. 

Next day he contrived to have urgent busi- 
ness at the office of the telegraph, and he went 
there. Annette was looking very worn and sad; 
but she started and brightened when he came, 
and looked glad to see him. 

* She started,” thought Childers, ‘‘ when she 
saw me. She knows I suspect her.” 

He only spoke about the message he had to 
send. 

As chance would have it, there came in just 
then the very man he had been thinking about. 
He and Childers were slightly acquainted, but 
were uncongenial, and they exchanged a chilly 
sentence or two. Annette’s quick eyes had 
noted the expression on Childers’s face as the 
other man came in; and, though they spoke 
to each other civilly, she at once said to her- 


cynical, and morose all the time. When he 
| next went into the telegraph office Annette was 
not there. Nor the following day; nor the day 
j after that. Then he summoned up courage t, 
ask a question about her; and he felt that he 
was quite confused and awkward as he put th: 
|harmless question, Annette was sick, and 
could not leave her room. 

**Can you give me her address?” he said. 
abruptly. ‘‘I am a physician.” 

There was, perhaps, something too much of 
eagerness in his manner—and the woman t 
whom he spoke replied, rather curtly and cold 
| ly, that she had not Annette’s address. There 
are many very decent people who can not, fo: 
the life of them, believe in a man’s having an 
honest, disinterested wish to serve a woman 
who is young, pretty, and poor. 


self: **These two are enemies. There is some | Childers read the woman’s thoughts at a 
cause of hatred between them. I don’t won- | glance, and spoke out, frankly : 


der. I always hated him”—meaning the other 
man, not Childers—‘‘ there is something bad 
about his expression.” 

The other came to hand in his message. 
Childers. lingered, and glanced at Annette. 


| I believe her to be a good, true girl; and I am 


you mistake me. I am a physician, And I 


| “‘T don’t blame you,” he said, quietly; ‘but 


should like to serve poor Annette if I could, for 


sure she can not afford to pay for medical ad 


‘*Why, I am wrong!” he said. “I ama | vice.” 


fool. She dislikes and despises that fellow. 
Yes, that expression is genuine. She detests 


The woman believed him; and she went t 
somebody else, and got Annette’s address forhim. 


| 
him quite as much as I do.” | He found Annette very weak, and prostrate 
| 


He turned back as if he had forgotten some- | 
thing. 

** Do you know that man, Miss Annette ?” he 
asked. 

**No, Sir,” she answered, a little surprised ; 
**T don’t know him, except by sight. He has 
been here a few times.” 

- Has he spoken to you?” 

** Only about his messages ; not a word else.” 

**Tam glad,” said Childers, brusquely. ‘Tis 
a vice to know him.” 

“T don’t like his expression of face,” said 
the girl, gravelf ; and she stole a quiet glance 
at the Doctor, and wove a new romance which 
converted him and the man just gone into mor- 
tal enemies—the latter being the wrong-doer, 
of course. 

Childers was going away when he observed 


with a severe nervous attack of a nature which 
he hardly understood. Most doctors, in such a 
case, would have concealed ignorance and pre 
scribed something. Childers frankly told the 
good woman with whom Annette lived that he 
did not yet understand what was the matter 
with the girl; and that, meantime, he would not 
give her any medicine. It was evident that 
she had a highly nervous organization, and that 
‘¢something was on her mind.” No medicine 
could do much for that. 

Poor Annette nearly broke down altogethe: 
when Childers insisted on attending her. She 
had not been used to much spontaneous kind 
ness; and she burst into tears when she saw 
him. But his coming did her much good for 
all that ; and she began to grow firmer of nerve 
and stronger of limb. She was soon able to go 





how unusually pale and distressed the girl | 
looked. 

“T fear you are not well, Miss Annette,” he 
said, kindly. 

**Oh yes, Sir—quite well.” 

‘*T am a physician, Miss Annette, and should | 
be glad to give you advice.” He did not like 
to say “without cost to you,” but he looked 


out again, and after a while there was no far- 


| ther occasion or excuse for Childers’s visits. 


The last time he called he said to the woman 
who owned the house : 

‘* Annette hasasecret. She is”—he stopped 
and stammered a moment, as one does who is 
afraid he is about to make himself ridiculons— 
‘*in fact she’s in love.” 





this, and she understood it. 
‘**You are very kind, very; but indeed I am 
not unwell.” 


The kindness of his manner, or some other 


“Oh, my dear Sir, it can’t be—she don't 
know a creature.” 

‘I tell you the girl is a girl; and she’s in 
love,” said Childers, brusquely. ‘* That’s her 


cause, touched her so tenderly and nearly that | secret—that’s her ailment. She has an excep- 


tears came into her eyes. But she persisted in 
saying that she was quite well. 


tionally sensitive and delicate organization— 
| and she’s in love with some fool or other.” 
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And he went abruptly away, and buried him- | have flung herself down and wept! 
** What on Childers, too, flushes and starts—for he knows 


self in science and was miserable. 
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And Dr. 


earth is the matter with me ?” he asked himself | at last the name of the man with whom she is 
many times a day—and he did not answer the | in love! 


question. In fact, he did not know the answer 


vet. 
* That same day Annette spoke to the woman, 


who was her one friend, about Dr, Childers. | nette’s hand. 


They often spoke of him. 


He crumpled up the paper in his hand, and 
said something about having made a mistake. 
He wrote another message, and put it into An- 
It ran thus: 

“We have been playing at cross- purposes 


‘How very sad and worn he looks!” said | and studying each other in vain, for a long time. 


Annette, with a sigh. ‘*Something oppresses | 
his mind, I know. If he were not so learned 
and scientific and wise, I would say that he 
was—in love.” 
felt very miserable, and began to wish she had 
never recovered. For her life was now very 
weary. She did not care to weave her ro- 
mances any more. She felt no interest in any 
body's history now but Ais ; and he did not come 


near her. 

After several days of resolute attempt to 
write or think, Childers said to himself: 

“This will never do; I must givein. Some- 
thing draws me to that girl. Marvelous, that 
such a thing should be. What can the expla- 
nation be of so extraordinary an influence? I 
will go, and carefully note my own sensations— 
and perhaps Science may be the gainer, if no- 
thing else is.” 

He went straightway to the telegraph office. 
The “influence,” whatever it was, made his 
heart beat very quickly as he opened the door. 
Three or four men came in just at the same mo- 
ment with him—and two of them were young, 
well looking, and fashionable. Annette was in 
her place—and she was very pale. She glanced 
toward the door and the advancing group, of 
which Dr. Childers was one; and her eyes 
lighted up and her cheeks glowed with a sud- 
den crimson. 

A fierce fire lighted in Childers’s eyes and in 
his heart. He made in an inconceivably short 
space of time two discoveries: ‘ Her lover is 
now among us!” was his first conviction; and 
then, with a bitter passionate pang, he said, 
analyzing at last, and only too truly, his own 
deep emotion—‘‘ and I am in love with her.” 

He drew back a little, and allowed all the 
others to precede him. He was concocting a 
message at one of the desks, but he kept a pro- 
found watch on Annette. She was trembling 
and pale again. Nothing but weariness or im- 
patience was manifested in the lines of her face, 
as man after man came up with his message. 
This is not the man—nor this—nor this. Only 
one remains—a handsome young fellow too. 
This must be he—confound him. Why no— 
she looks at him as if he were a tree or a pump. 
Is Childers again mistaken? He now ap- 
proaches, a little confused, with his message 
and a word of greeting, which he endeavors to 
utter in a calm and unembarrassed tone. 

Annette’s eyes meet his and she blushes a 
crimson blush, and her hand trembles and tears 
rush to her lids—and if she were any where 


Have we not at last found out the truth? I 
love you! What have you to say to me?” 
“Where is this to be sent to?” stammered 


And she sighed again; and | Annette. 


‘““You know the address,” said Childers, 
‘**T trust to you that it does not go astray. I 
will come for an answer to-night, but not here,” 
he added, in a lower tone. And then he turned 
and hastened away. 

That night he called for an answer, at An- 
nette’s house. Need I say what the answer 
Dr. Childers has now a happy, loving 
wife who enters with her whole soul into all the 
scientific theories and pursuits of her husband ; 
and is as firm a believer as he in the power of 
candid eyes and open sympathies to solve most 
of the secrets and difficulties of daily life. 


was ? 


PARAGUAY AND HER ENEMIES. 
IRCUMSTANCES, without legitimate con- 
/ nection with the subject, have tended to em- 
barrass the public opinion of the world in re- 
gard to the war in which the republic of Para- 
guay has been involved, and to pervert the judg- 
ment of the American people as to a cause 
which, by its very nature, commanded at the 
outset their sympathies. Those circumstances 
will not be enumerated here; nor will any at- 
tempt be made to show why the personal diffi- 
culty which occurred between a late Minister 
of the United States and the President of Pa- 
raguay, or the singular and sudden necessity 
discovered by this same ex-Minister and his ex 
colleague at Rio de Janeiro for remodeling the 
relations which exist between the diplomatic 
and naval service of the United States, can not 
in any manner alter the causes which led to the 
war now carried on by the allied nations of 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and the Orient- 
al Republic or Uruguay, against a neighboring 
state, nor improve the purposes proclaimed or 
intended by this alliance, nor affect the vastly 
important interests which must follow the de- 
struction or ultimate triumph of the Paraguayan 
peopie. Neither will much space be devoted 
t» the purpose of demonstrating that the facts 
just mentioned ought not to influence unduly 
the judgment of thinking men. For, although 
it may be important to the parties immediately 
interested to settle the question whether Mr. 
Washburn, late Minister, has falsely accused 
President Lopez of violating the immunities of 
his legation, or whether President Lopez has 
falsely charged Mr. Washburn with the greater 





out of sight of human observers, how she would | 





crime of conspiring to overthrow the govern- 
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ment to which he was accredited, and to take 
the life of the Chief Magistrate, nevertheless 
these are questions which can not affect the 
causes of the war, and ought not to be permit- 
ted to influence its results. For the honor of 
both countries it is to be hoped that the charges 
are equally unfounded. Other accusations have 
been made against the President of Paraguay, 
and with suspicious repetition have been fre- 
quently republished in all the principal lan- 
guages. He has been charged with killing his 





mother on several different occasions; and, on 
another, according to these same accounts, this 
venerable lady committed suicide to escape a 
further repetition of the somewhat monotonous 
matricidal efforts of her son. Yet it appears 
from the last reliable accounts that the lady 
was stillalive. The same is true of her daugh- 
ters and one of her sons, who have had a simi- 
lar mortuary experience ; of the Vice-President 
of the republic; of the War Minister Caminos ; 
of several of the principal clergymen, such as 





Father Maiz—alleged to have been ‘the first 
victim of the atrocity of the tyrant;” and of 
other persons of lesser note. Whether similar 
charges, in many other instances about whic) 
we have no information, are true, is a point upon 
which the evidence of the allied pamphleteers, 
who have so relentlessly doomed the individuals 
we have named, can not be accepted as conclu- 
sive. Itis to be remarked, also, in connection 
with this published list of several hundred per- 
sons alleged to have been murdered by Lopez, 
that about one hundred, as appears by the doc- 
ument itself, were killed by the allies while 
working as prisoners in the trenches—an occu- 
pation to which the soldiers of all armies are 
frequently doomed in punishment of petty of- 
fenses; that at least one-half died of disease in 
prison or hospital, or were shot for desertion ; 
and that of the rest, » ho were executed as spies, 
or for treason or other crimes, all met their fate 
after trial and in accordance with existing forms 
of law. It does not commend itself to the jus- 
tice of the American mind to charge upon the 
Chief Magistrate, as murder and assassination, 
all the deaths from disease, or by sentence of 
civil or military courts, which have occurred in 
a state during several years of war. Nor will 
it do to allege that the laws of the country are 
defective, and the administration of justice par- 
tialorcruel. If this be true, it is the affair and 
misfortune of the Paraguayan people—not ours ; 
and it does not relieve the allied governments 
and writers from the accusation of attempting 
to pervert public opinion by giving to the world 
elaborate statements against their enemy which, 
when not absolutely false, are at least so pub- 
lished as to convey a false impression. 

This brief reference to the reported atrocities 
is not intended as a thorough analysis of the 
numberless publications which are now before 
the writer upon that subject; nor will such analy- 
sis be needed by impartial readers after what 
has been said, in general terms, as to their ac- 
curacy. The object of introducing the subject 
at all is simply for the purpose of remarking 
that, as these atrocities and all others charged 
against Lopez are alleged to have been commit- 
ted three years after the commencement of the 
war now waged against him, they can not, by 
any mysterious process, be made to relate back 
to the causes of that war, or to give the contest 
now carried on by Brazil and her allies any 
attribute, aim, or object, avowed or secret, 
which commends itself to the sympathy or ap- 
proval of just and civilized nations. 

Whether this war had in its incipiency any 
such objects or aims will best appear upon a pe- 
rusal of what follows, in which it is the desire 
of the writer to present, as impartially as he may, 
the whole subject of the war in Paraguay, so 
far at least as it is possible to confine so vast a 
subject within the limits of a single article. 

And hereupon it will be necessary for the 
reader who desires to understand thoroughly 


the subject to turn to the map in connection | 


with our narrative. 
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Paraguay lies in the interior of South Amer- 
ica, a thousand miles from the sea. Its adjoin- 
ing neighbors are Brazil on the north and east, 
and Bolivia on the northwest, while the Argen- 
tine Republic borders on all the southern por- 
tion, The Paraguay and Upper Parana rivers 
inclose the more settled area of the country, 
and unite at its southern extremity, becoming 
then the Parana. Further down, this river 
unites with the Uruguay, flowing from the 
north, to form the La Plata. The La Plata 
enters the sea between the Argentine Republic 
and the republic of Uruguay. ‘The general 
course of these rivers is from the north and 
west, and the chief sources of each are in Bra- 
zilian territory. The republic of Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental, is separated from the Argen- 
tine Republic on the south by the waters of the 
La Plata and Uruguay, and adjoins Brazil on 
the north. The position and immense extent 
of the Brazilian Empire are too well known to 
need description. 

The hatred and jealousies which Spain and 
Portugal bequeathed as a sad inheritance to 
their respective colonies, and certain unsettled 
questions of boundary descending from remote 
times, in connection with the natural antago- 
nism between a slaveholding empire and its re- 
publican neighbors, have embarrassed for many 
years the relations between the countries we 
have named. When Paraguay, in the early 
part of the century, seceded from the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, now the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil was the first to recognize 
her independence. ‘This was done to weaken 
Buenos Ayres, whose government for many 
years withheld its recognition of the new state, 
after a feeble attempt to regain the lost proy- 
ince by arms. ‘There remained upon the part 
of the mother state toward Paraguay a certain 
ill-will and jealousy, which the short time that 
elapsed before the events which led to the pres- 
ent war had not been sufficient to remove or 
allay. The fact that the La Plata and its 
tributaries form a chief avenue of intercourse 
for all these states, and for Paraguay its sole 


| outlet to the sea, rendered the navigation of 


those waters of vast importance to each and all 
of the riparian powers. Nevertheless, it is well 
to state here distinctly that it is wholly incor- 
rect to assume, as has been done recently by 
certain writers, that one of the objects of the 
present war was or is to secure the free navi- 
gation of the La Plata. ‘The freedom of that 
river was solemnly guaranteed by Paraguay to 
the flags of all nations in treaties made several 
years before the present war with the United 


| States, England, France, and Sardinia (now 


Italy). Upon the celebration of these treaties, 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres formally protested ; 
but, as against the Great Powers, this protest 


| . . . : . 
| was ineffective, and the free navigation of the 


La Plata remained undisturbed at the com- 
mencement of the war. Whether it will so 
continue, if the allies are triumphant, is a ques- 
tion of great importance, which will be referred 
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to later, in connection with a certain clause in 
the treaty of the triple alliance. 

Mention has been made of certain mutual 
jealousies as between Brazil and the Spanish- 
American states, and between Buenos Ayres 


and Paraguay, which might be regarded as | 


predisposing causes to war. In this connec- 


tion, Uruguay, the third member of the triple | had enjoyed a few years of peace. 


to secure the assent of the nation to the alli. 


| ance with Brazil. 


The events which led to that alliance are 
briefly these: The republic of Uruguay, in the 
year 1863, was in the enjoyment of the best 
government it had known for half a century. 
After a long series of wars and civil turmoil, jt 


Venancio 


alliance, was not mentioned, for the sole reason | Flores, a political refugee from Montevideo, 
| 


that this unhappy country was conquered by 
Brazil at the outset of the war, and is now in 
point of fact a Brazilian dependency, preserv- 
ing a nominal independence for the sole pur- 
pose of giving a preponderance to the councils 
of Brazil in the affairs of the triple alliance. 
That the standing policy of Brazil has been 
one of extension and ultimate absorption of the 
smaller republics, and that she seeks the abso- 
lute control of the great rivers of the South, is 
not only natural, in view of her great prepon- 
derance in power, but it is, moreover, fully es- 
tablished by a long series of facts, among which 
the overthrow of the republic of Uruguay is 
the crowning proof. It reflects no discredit 
upon the wisdom of the imperial government 
that it should seek these ends. But it may 
hereafter be regarded as a reproach to other 
nations if it be permitted to attain them. They 
can only be obtained, after the downfall of Pa- 
raguay, by the destruction of the Argentine 
confederation, the present ally of the empire ; 
and there are those even in Buenos Ayres who 
believe that the one event will follow the other 
as its immediate sequence. How, then, does it 
happen that the Argentine nation is allied with 
the empire in the attempted destruction of Pa- 
raguay? This point, more than any other, 
confuses the popular mind in the United States, 
and yet the explanation is simple. The senti- 
ment of the Argentine people before the war 
was one of hostility to Brazil, and it remains the 
same to this day. The alliance was the work 
of the then existing government. A large por- 
tion, in fact a vast majority, of the people were 
opposed to it, although a considerable faction 
was more or less inimical to Paraguay, and con- 
sidered that country as part of the patrimony of 
Buenos Ayres by virtue of rights derived from 
the old vice-royalty. The people of the Ar- 
gentine confederation were made to accept the 
alliance by means of the charge made against 
Lopez, that he had wantonly invaded their ter- 
ritory without a declaration of war, and were 
confirmed in their adhesion to it by diligent 
and unscrupulous use of the terrible atrocities 
which it is the custom to attribute with vindic- 
tive iteration to the President of Paraguay, and 
by the wealth which the prosecution of hostili- 
ties in the La Plata brought to Buenos Ayres, 
the chief sea-port for all the interior waters. 
As to the accusation of invading the territory 
of the Argentine confederation without a pre- 
vious declaration of war, it was not founded 
in fact, nor made in good faith by the govern- 
ment of that republic; yet it served its pur- 





organized in Buenos Ayres, with the conniy 

ance, it is charged, of. the Argentine govern- 
ment, an expedition to be directed against 
Uruguay. He landed in that republic with a 
mere handful of followers, and gathered to his 
standard all the gaucho desperadoes with which 
the country was cursed. He was sustained by 

men and money from Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 
and conducted a civil war with the customary 
atrocities. The government of Uruguay was 
sorely pressed. Whereupon Brazil took occa- 
sion to present a list of reclamations, including 
over fifty counts, and demanded immediate set- 
tlement. Uruguay answered by a list almost 
as long, of counter reclamations, and stated 
that the ‘‘invasion which had been designed, 
organized, and supplied with arms on Argentine 
and Brazilian territory,” and the ruinous war 
which resulted therefrom, prevented the consid- 
eration at that time of the Brazilian demands, 
Brazii presents an ultimatum, allowing six days 
to meet the demands already presented, at the 
end of which time the Brazilian forces are to 
enter Uruguayan territory by land and water. 
The government of the republic proposes me- 
diation. The six days expire; the Brazilian 
army crosses the frontier; the fleet declare a 
blockade of Montevideo; the constitutional 
government retires from power; Venancio 
Flores, the revolutionary chief, becomes Presi- 
dent of Uruguay as the mere creature of Bra- 
zil; and the Oriental Republic, as an independ- 
ent power, ceases to exist. Pending these 
events in the sister republic, the government 
of Buenos Ayres claimed to be neutral. The 
honesty of this neutrality was questioned by 
Paraguay, who had complained of the aid in 
men and arms openly given to Flores. Para- 
guay made earnest protest upon this subject, 
and subsequently, upon the unfriendly and im- 
perative attitude assumed by Brazil toward the 
government of Montevideo, offered its friendly 
mediation. Uruguay accepted and Brazil de- 
clined. Whereupon Lopez, claiming that the 
independence of Uruguay was essential to the 
free navigation of the La Plata, and therefore 
to the prosperity and peace of the river states— 
points which need no argument—and believing 
that the government of Buenos Ayres was in 
secret league with Brazil for the destruction 
and division of Uruguay and Paraguay, and 
knowing, too, what can not be denied, that the 
overthrow of Uruguay would give to the em- 
pire, the natural enemy of Paraguay, the con- 
trol of the mouth of the Plata, and was merely 
the preliminary to an attempt against the inde- 


pose of exciting a war fever sufficiently intense | pendence and integrity of his own state, which 











would thus remain isolated and at the mercy 
of its powerful neighbors, made a solemn pro- 
test against the occupation of Uruguayan ter- 


ritory by Brazilian troops, throwing upon the 


empire the responsibility of all that might fol- 
low, should it become necessary to make that 
protest effective by arms. This protest was 
contemptuously disregarded. Brazilian troops 
moved into Uruguay as has been stated, and 
in due time a Paraguayan army marched into 
Brazil. ‘The date of the Paraguayan protest 
was the 30th of August, 1864; the Brazilian 
troops occupied Uruguay in October following ; 
and in November the Paraguayans entered 
Brazil. : 

Here it is necessary to consider incidental 
points, which it is claimed by the allies materi- 
ally modify the question which the foregoing 
facts present. Let the reader judge for him- 
self. 

There had been a long-standing question of 
boundary between Brazil and Paraguay. Sev- 
eral years before the war the elder Lopez, then 
President of Paraguay, proposed to settle it, 
and had frequently expressed his willingness 
to part with a large portion of his territory to 
remove all cause of war. After some negotia- 
tion, Brazil refused to accept any settlement, 
and insisted’on postponing the whole question 
for several years. Pending this postponement, 
the imperial government established in Matto 
Grosso, & province bordering on the north of 
Paraguay and on the disputed territory, a large 
dépét of arms and warlike stores. The refus- 
al to accept a peaceable settlement and the es- 
tablishment of this dépét were facts not with- 
out significance, nor did they escape the atten- 
tion of young Lopez, then commander-in-chief 
of the Paraguayan army. 
the Paraguayan government, and subsequently 
declared by the National Congress, that the es- 
tablishment of a warlike dépét in Matto Grosso 
was a violation of existing treaties, and that 
this province had been usurped from Paraguay. 
The examination of these claims is in nowise 
essential to the consideration of the present 
subject. 

On the 14th of November, one month after 
the entrance of the Brazilian troops into Uru- 
guay—a fact which of itself constituted war 


with Paraguay, in view of the previous protest | 


of that government—a Brazilian steamer, the 
Marquis de Olinda, while passing through Pa- 


raguayan waters to Matto Grosso, having on 


board the newly-appointed governor of that 
province, was seized by a Paraguayan war- 
steamer. Two days previous, the Brazilian 


Minister at Asuncion had been notified that, | 


in consequence of the invasion of Uruguay by 
Brazil without a previous declaration of war, 
the Paraguay River and all the waters of the 
republic were closed to the empire, but would 
remain free to neutral vessels trading to Matto 
Grosso. The allied governments claim that 
the seizure of this vessel, and the invasion of 
Matto Grosso without a formal declaration of 
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| war, were violations of international law. If 
this be true, then the same charge made by 
the Paraguayan government against that of 
Brazil, in regard to the invasion of Urvgnay, 
is equally well-founded. The documents al- 
ready referred to disprove both allegations. 

The occupation of Matto Grosso was a most 
successful movement, resulting in the capture 
of all the Brazilian munitions of war stored in 
that province. Lopez obtained through this 
and the subsequent successful occupation of 
Corrientes, of which we are now about to 
speak, the means of conducting the war. It 
is absolutely mcorrect to say that he had made 
extensive preparations for the contest, or had 
obtained large shipments of arms from Europe, 
as is constantly alleged by his enemies in proof 
of his aggressive designs. He fights to-day 
with flint-lock muskets, and with such improved 
arms as he has taken in battle, with cannon 
and ammunition made in the country or cap 
tured from the enemy. 

Paraguay and Brazil being thus at war, the 
Argentine Republic declared its neutrality. 
Paraguay maintains that this neutrality was a 
fraud, and that Brazil was permitted to occupy 
Argentine territory for hostile purposes, and 
establish a dépot of munitions in the city of 
Corrientes—an Argentine city on the southern 
border of Paraguay, and a point of vast im- 
portance as a base of operations against that 
republic. Be it remembered that Buenos Ay- 
res had instigated and supported the Flores in- 
vasion of Uruguay, had taken no means to pre- 
vent the destruction of that republic by Brazil, 
and had permitted certain other acts which 
| gave much color to the charge made by Para- 
| guay that the Argentine Republic was acting, 
through its government, in secret accord with 
Brazil. The establishment of a Brazilian dé- 
pot in Corrientes was confirmatory evidence, 
and, in addition, Lopez claims that it had al- 
ready been arranged that the government of 
Buenos Ayres would in due time join in active 
hostilities. Under these circumstances, he re- 
| quested of the Argentine government permis- 
sion to march his troops through an Argentine 
province to invade the southern portion of Bra- 
zil, and co-operate with the constitutional party 
in Uruguay toward the re-establishment of the 
independence of that country. This permis- 
sion was peremptorily refused—rightfully, if the 
neutrality of Buenos Ayres had been one of 
good faith; but unjustly, if the purposes of that 
| government were disloyal toward Paraguay. 
Lopez answered that refusal by a prompt dee- 
| laration of war. This declaration was made 
by the Paraguayan Congress on the 18th of 
March, 1865, and officially communicated to 
| the Argentine government on the 29th of the 
|same month. On the 15th of April following, 
a Paraguayan army occupied Corrientes, cap- 
lturing the munitions of war stored in that 
city. 

The allies have persistently claimed that the 
invasion of Corrientes was made in full peace, 
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and was, therefore, a violation of international | 
law. The dates given above are a conclusive 
refutation of the charge. The Argentine gov- 
ernment denies the receipt of the declaration | 
of war. Upon the assembling of Congress, in 
May, it pronounced the occupation of Corrien- 
tes a profanation of its soil, a violation of in- 
ternational usage, and an unprovoked attack 
made without notice. Nevertheless, it has 
since been conclusively shown that the gov- 
ernment of Buenos Ayres knew of the Para- 
guayan declaration of war several days before 
the taking of Corrientes was communicated to 
the nation. The artifice of concealment served 
a useful purpose, in creating a popular feeling 
against Paraguay, and smoothing the way for 
the triple alliance. 

This alliance was immediately entered into | 
between the empire of Brazil, the Argentine Re- 
public, and the republic of Uruguay. The main 
features of this extraordinary secret treaty are 
worthy of the most serious consideration. The 
alliance is by its terms perpetual. Its most im- 
portant provisions are as follows: 





Art. 6. The allies agree not to lay down their arms 
otherwise than by common accord, and not before 
having overthrown the actual government of Para- 
guay, and not to treat separately with the enemy, 
and not to sign any treaty of peace, truce, armistice, 
or convention whatever for the purpose of putting an 
end to or interrupting the war, except with the com- 
mon consent of all. 

Art. 7. The war not being directed against the peo- 
ple of Paraguay, but against its government, the allies 
will admit into a Paraguayan legion all the citizens of 
that nation who will unite to overthrow the said gov- 
ernment, and will furnish all the elements they may 
require, ju the form and under the conditions that 
may be de\ermined on. 

Art. 8. The allies bind themselves to respect the in- 
dependence, the sovereignty, and the territorial integ- 
rity of the republic of Paraguay. Therefore the people 
of Paraguay shall choose for themselves a government, 
and adopt such institutions as they may think fit, with- 
out being absorbed by or placed under the protectorate 
of any of the allies in consequence of the war. 


There are other articles still more objection- 
able; to which reference will be made in com- 
menting upon those which precede. 

Article 6 pledges the allies to a continuance 
of the war until the overthrow of the existing 
government of Paraguay. It was never claim- 
ed that this was a usurping government. Such 
a stipulation, therefore, offends against common 
justice, and completely annuls Article 8 of the 
same treaty, which guarantees to the people of 
Paraguay the right to choose their own gov- 
ernment and institutions. What if, in the ex- 
ercise of this right, they were to choose again 
Francisco Solano Lopez for President, as they 
had done three years before? Would the allies 
respect their choice? Thus Article 6 is on its 
face a wrong, and Article 8 a mockery, 

Article 7 declares that the war is not against 
the people, but against the government of Para- 
guay—a distinction a little too subtle for the 
dull American intellect. The same article in- 
vites the Paraguayans to unite with the allies 
against their government. Of the propriety of 
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such a clause inviting civil war, let the reader 
form his own opinion. 

Article 8 guarantees the independence, goy- 
ereignty, and territorial integrity of Paraguay. 
but Article 9 limits these guarantees to five 
years, and the five years expire the first of 
next May. Yet the alliance is to be perpet- 
ual. After the first of May, what follows? By 
Article 14 Paraguay is to be compelled to de- 
fray all the expenses of the war; and answer 
in damages to all the allies for all the griey- 
ances, public or private, real or imaginary, 
which it may please those powers to. present: 
and by Article. 15 these same powers declare 
that they will arrange the manner and form in 
which all this is to be done. In this manner 
they will “respect” the independence of Para- 
guay. 

In Article 16, “in order to avoid ail discus- 
sions in reference to frontiers,” they fix abso 
lutely the future boundaries of the republic in 
such a manner as to appropriate to themselves 
one-half her territory. Such is their respect 
for her territorial integrity. 

Jn the protocol of the treaty it is stipulate; 
that the Paraguayan fortress of Humaita shal 
be demolished; that Paraguay shall never be 
permitted to erect other fortifications on her 
own rivers which might interfere with the pur- 
poses of the allies; that all the arms and ele- 
ments of war within the republic shall be di- 
vided equally among the allies ; and that ‘ tro- 
phies and booty” (the words are quoted from 
the treaty) shall be divided in like manner. 
All of which being done, the ‘‘sovereignty” of 
Paraguay will have been scrupulously respected. 

By Article 17 the treaty is to remain in per- 
petual force and vigor, in order that its stipu- 
lations may be respected and executed by Pa- 
raguay; and by Article 18 it is to be kept se- 
cret until its ends are accomplished. 

In view of this treaty can any one be sur- 
prised that the people of Paraguay have fought 
against those allies with a devotion and hero- 
ism unparalleled and beyond description ; that 
they have rejected with scorn the allurements 
plentifully held out to corrupt their soldiery ; and 
that thousands of their prisoners have crawled 
back through leagues of swamp from the plenty 
and safety of the allied camps, and from the 
luxury and temptations of foreign cities, to re- 
sume their places by the side of their unclad 
and starving brothers in the ranks of the repub- 
lic ? 

There is yet another stipulation in this treaty 
which concerns the outside world. Article 
11 reads as follows : 


] 
} 
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“The existing government of Paraguay being over- 
thrown, the allies will proceed to the establishment 
with the constituted authority of the necessary er- 
rangements to secure the free navigation of the Para- 
guay and Parana rivers in such manner that the laws 
and regulations of the said republic shall not impede, 
hinder, nor change the transit and navigation of mer- 
chant ships and vessels of war of the allied states pro- 
ceeding to their respective territories or to territories 
not belonging to Paraguay; and they will take proper 
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ouarantees for the efficacy of those arrangements upon | while disappeared from the list of nations by 


the principle that the arrangement and fluvial police 
whether of these two rivers or the river Uruguay are 
matters of common agreement between the ailves and the 
other bordering states who within the period which the 
ilies shall allow them shall have accepted the invitation 
which will be offered.” 

Paraguay had already guaranteed the free- 
dom of these waters to the whole world. Can 
this stipulation, therefore, bear other meaning 
than that their navigation is hereafter to remain 
the exclusive privilege of the allies ? 
be remembered, m this connection, that the re- 
sources of Paraguay in cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
rice, “‘yerba,” copper, quicksilver, medicinal 
plants, rare woods, and marbles are immense, 
and that the commerce which can be devéloped 
on the tributaries of the La Plata would be a 
yast source of wealth to foreign nations. It 
especially behooves the United States to under- 
stand clearly whether or not the success of the 
triple alliance means the closing of the La Plata 
to foreign flags. No statement official or in- 
formal from a single member of the alliance 
can convey any assurance on this subject. 
the treaty is of binding force and perpetual, and 
its solemn abrogation alone can give assurance 
that its terms will not be regarded by the con- 
tracting parties, 

That the Argentine confederation ever en- 
tered into this treaty proves one of two things, 
either that the men then at the head of affairs 
were incompetent and urskillful in diplomacy, 
or that Lopez is correct in claiming that they 
had a secret understanding with Brazil for the 
division of the sister republics of Uruguay and 
Paraguay. The then government o* 
Ayres was composed of the ablest men in the 
republic. The inference, therefore, must be 
that when they delivered over their country, as 
is done in Article 6 of the treaty, to the mercy 


For | 


Suenos | 


the fratricidal means of this unnatural alliance, 


|may not the United States remind them, in 


It is to | 


their day of trial, of the question addressed to 
the first murderer—‘‘ Cain, where is thy broth- 
er?” F 

Much space can not be allotted here to a fur- 
ther exposition of this secret treaty. Peru and 
the Pacific republics earnestly protested against 
it on its coming accidentally to the light; and 
if the United States has been silent on the sub- 
ject, it is probably because our government, 
under the pressure of grave affairs at home, has 
not been able to give to the southern continent 
that attention which events transpiring in that 
quarter now more than ever demand. 

This treaty, from an American stand-point, 
is wholly indefensible, for it implies the right 
of one nation to overthrow the government of 
another—a right which belongs alone to the 
people by whom that government was erected ; 
it attempts to make a distinction in war be- 
tween the government and people of a state—a 
distinction which is not founded in common- 
sense, nor recognized by the law of nations; it 
pledges the contracting parties to a prearranged 
division of the territory of their adversary, to 


| the plunder of her arsenals, the permanent de- 


of Brazil to continue a war forever or until it | 


pleased the empire to permit them to make 


peace, there must have been some arrange- | 
ment that does not appear on the face of the | 


treaty to explain this singular and fatal pro- 
ceeding. We use the word fatal by design. 


For there are many in the Argentine Repub- | 


lie who, being ignorant of whatever secret un- 
derstanding there may be which guarantees the 
future safety of that state against the aggress- 
ive policy of the empire, are strong in the 
belief that a war between those two nations 
must inevitably follow the close of the present 
struggle. 


against the timid legions of Brazil. But they 
forget that Brazil overthrew Uruguay by in- 
trigue and civil commotion, and not by open 
war. They forget the immense preponderance 
in naval power and warlike equipment which 
the short-sighted economy of their own govern- 


| 
} 


They believe that the valor of the | 
Argentine soldier will, in such case, prevail | 


struction of her fortresses, to a division of 
‘*booty ;” denies to her perpetually the right to 
keep arms, even for the maintenance of public 
order; and at the end of five years, now almost 
expired, withdraws even the pretended guaran- 
tees of her independence, thus virtually consent- 
ing that, in her weak, crippled, disarmed, and 
almost depopulated condition, she shall remain 
at the mercy of whichever of the allies may 
choose to appropriate the remnant of her terri- 
tory. If, after the first of May next, Brazil 
should decide to appropriate what remains of 
Paraguay in order to defray the expenses of the 
war, according to Article 14 of the treaty, will 
the Argentine Republic consent to this measure ? 
If not, will she take arms to prevent it? The 
issue of such a struggle can not be doubtful. 
The Argentine confederation, weak in its in- 
ternal organization, forever harassed by exist- 
ing or threatened revolution, without the de- 
voted and heroie people who have immortalized 
the Paraguayan name, with a country not 
adapted to defense, without fleet or army, will 
lie at the absolute mercy of Brazil. Can any 
one doubt, then, that the favorite dream of the 
empire—the complete control of the La Plata, 
and the possession of the entire continent east 
| of the Andes—will be rapidly accomplished ? 

| The absorption by an empire based on hu- 
man slavery of the neighboring republics may 
| not be looked upon with favor by civilized na- 
| tions; but if the policy of non-intervention by 


| the United States, which the allies so loudly 


ment has permitted the empire to attain during | commend at this moment, be continued to the 


the existing contest. They claim that, in any 


}end, it can not be prevented. Would such 


event, the United States will interfere to pre- absorption be for the interest of these nations, 


vent the destruction of a republic of kindred in- | or benefit the commerce of the world? 


stitutions, But if Paraguay should have mean- 





Clear- 


\ly not. Brazil has not the people, nor the er- 
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terprise, nor the means, nor the will, to de- 
velop even her own resources. The Brazilian 
people are weak and effeminate. Their very 
army is recruited, in part, from the galleys and 
from the unhappy slaves, who are sent to the 
front in exchange for honors conferred upon 
their masters. They are as jealous of foreigners 
as the Oriental nations, and, in like manner, 
are wrapped up in the constant and absurd con- 
templation of their own imaginary greatness. 
Yet with such a population the emperor, Don 
Pedro, moves on with steady step toward the 
accomplishment of his grand designs of ex- 
tension. ‘There can be no better proof of his 
extraordinary ability. Nor is any needed ; for 
he is, beyond doubt, a wise and accomplished 
ruler. He is, moreover, surrounded by advis- 
ers who, if they possessed in their international 
policy and dealings the one great quality of 
common honesty, which the steady citizen of 
Anglo-Saxon race is wont to commend in gov- 
ernments as in individuals, would rank in the 
opinion of the world, where they clearly stand 
in their own, among the ablest statesmen of the 
day. Brazil never hesitates to do a profitable 
wrong which can be atoned for by a facile apol- 
ogy. With her the right is not permitted to 
outweigh the expedient, and it would furnish 
an interesting task to a philologist to point out 
and explain how differently the words ‘‘ na- 
tional honor” are understood and applied un- 
der the equator and in the temperate zones. 
These peculiarities give great advantage to her 
diplomacy, while the ability of her financiers 
has enabled her to sustain her credit with sin- 
gular success. 

Nevertheless she is sorely pressed at the 
present time. She is pledged to a war which 
seemingly has no end, but becomes each day 
more costly. Her expenses have been enor- 
mous, her people are discontented. Her ene- 
my, President Lopez, fully appreciates her con- 
dition, and has avowed his intention of ru- 
ining her financially and irretrievably by the 
character of the war which he conducts. He 


has still, apparently, the means of indefinite re- | 
His head-quarters, as we write, are 


sistance. 
established in the direct geographical centre of 
the republic, while the mountains which form 
his line of defense run north and south through 
nearly the whole extent of Paraguay. 
people, ‘‘against whom the war is not waged,” 


but who have borne its brunt heroically for five | 


years, still adhere to the fortunes of their Pres- 
ident in the defense of his country with a de- 
votion and constancy which have no parallel in 
modern times. They have starved to death by 
the hundred; they have died by the thousand 


in battle; they have abandoned their homes | 


and fortunes; almost naked and without food, 


they have fought at times for many consecutive | 


days and nights without rest and without com- 
plaint ; they have sent their childven to the field 
to perish by the thousand under the fire of the 
allied ‘‘ civilizers;” their homes have been plun- 
dered and destroyed; their women have been 


The | 
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given over to the brutalized soldiery of Brazi] 
their cities, when taken, have been sacked 
and, lastly, by official decree, published by t) 


| allied government established in Asuncion, tjey 


are doomed to the death of traitors, unless they 
not only betray but take arms against thei; 
country. In what is written here there js not 
one word of exaggeration. When Maximili in 
ordered that Mexicans found in arms against 
him should be shot there was a universal ont- 
ery among civilized nations. And yet it was 
permitted to the Mexican patriot to retire 1 

his home, to sit down in peace, and brood jp 
silent despair over the lost cause of his coun 
try. But to the poor Paraguayan even this 
sad refuge is denied. It is not for him to de- 
spair of the republic and bury his shame in re- 
tirement. Weary of war, and sick at heart, he 
must yet take arms against his country and 
help to hunt down its President, or else be de- 
clared a traitor—and in South America to } 
declared a traitor means punishment by deat] 

Five months have elapsed since this decree was 
published, and yet no voice has been raised t 

denounce it. 

Do those who are accustomed to speak slight- 
ingly of this Paraguayan war ever reflect upon 
the misery beyond telling which has fallen upon 
that people, not upon one nor many, but uj 
all? There were nine hundred thousand peo- 
ple there five years ago; two-thirds of thes 
have fallen by famine, disease, and battle ; and 
should the war continue the whole race will per- 
ish. Five years ago they were prosperous and 
progressive, building railroads and telegraphs 
and ships, and improving and rebuilding their 
cities and towns. Now their chief cities hay 
been laid waste, their capital sacked, and there 
is not to-day a home in Paraguay which has not 
been made desolate. To whom is this charge- 
able? The allies say to the aggressions of Lo- 
pez; the Paraguayans to the ambition of Brazil. 
Lopez claims that he was compelled to fight in 
self-preservation. The allies declare in all their 
public documents that the war was for the vin- 
dication of their outraged honor. But they 
have occupied the capital of Paraguay and 
one-half her territory; they have destroyed 


two-thirds of her population; they have taken 


possession of the chief rivers; and they have 
brought upon the country a misery and deso- 
lation that surpass description. Why, there- 
fore, does the war not cease? Clearly because 
the claim that it is only for the vindication of 


| national honor, and to obtain indemnity for 
| the past and security for the future, is like the 


treaty of the triple alliance, of which it is the 
preamble—a fraud and a delusion. No better 
proof that Paraguay fights for her very exist- 
ence is needed than this one fact—that the war 
still continues. In the face of this the fair 
promises of the triple treaty, and the honeyed 
words of the allied writers about civilization 
and progress and liberty, and the other spe- 
cious phrases which are commonly used to de- 
fend all false causes, can not be received by 
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honest men nor accepted by upright govern- | 
ments as explaining either the origin or the 
sbjects of the war. The war is for conquest 
and absorption by Brazil; and to permit such 
conquest and absorption is contrary to the re- 
ceived and traditional principles of American 
wlicy. We have assumed the role of protect- 
or of the American republics. We played it 
with success and honor in regard to Mexico. 
We encourage by popular sympathy the strug- 
gle which Cuba carries on to gain her inde- | 
pendence. Yet both the government and the 
people survey with indifference the magnifi- 
cent fight which Paraguay has maintained for 
five long years to preserve the independence 
which she gallantly conquered half a century 
ago; and this independence, won from Spain, 
is threatened by a monarchy far less enlight- 
ened, whose dominion wili be fatal to the de- 
velopment of Paraguay, and to the progress 
initiated there eight years ago by this very 
ruler whom it is the fashion among certain 
interested parties of more or less standing to 
denounce as a barbarian and a “ monster unfit 
to live.” This indifference may be explained, 
perhaps, in view of the trained system of mis- 
representation which has formed no secondary 
branch of the war carried on by the allies. 
Nevertheless it is cruel in the extreme. We 
have offered our mediation, and it has been 
thrice rejected by the allies, although accept- 
ed by Paraguay. Is it not time that more 


eremptory measures were adopted i 1e in- | 
I tory measures were adopted in the in 


terest of civilization, humanity, and republican 
independence? It cost us little to save Mex- 
ico; it will cost no more to save Paraguay. 
One word from our government dissolves the 
alliance; limits forever the ambition of Bra- 
zil; preserves to the world the immense re- 
sources of the country of the La Plata; and 
opens to the southern republics a career of 
rapid advancement in material wealth and 
civil liberty. That Buenos Ayres should in 
some degree oppose the immediate termina- 
tion of the war is natural from the fact that 
the city has grown rich upon the immense 
sums expended there by Brazil, in supplying 
the army and navy operating in the upper 
rivers. But the merchants of Buenos Ayres 
should remember, if they have at heart the 
prosperity of their city, that, if Brazil suc- 
ceeds in the war, Montevideo will become, as 
well by choice as by necessity, a city of the 
empire, and absorb all the commerce of the 
La Plata. 

It is of importance, moreover, to all the peo- 
ple of the Argentine Republic to weigh well the 
meaning of the recent call by Brazil for sixty 
thousand troops, made at the very moment of 
the official announcement that the existing war 
was virtually closed. To the Pacific republics, 


who signed or sanctioned the eloquent and elab- | 


orate protest against the triple alliance, this fact 
has a special significance, in connection with 
the resolutions passed by the Congress of the 


United States of Colombia a few months since, 
expressing their sympathy with the President 
and people of Paraguay, and congratulating 
them upon the heroism and indomitable valor 
with which they were defending republican in- 
dependence, and with the imperious and inso- 
lent demand for immediate explanation made 
by the Brazilian Minister upon the executive 
of that government. 

There are numberless other reflections which 
might well find a place in this article; but it is 
believed that what has been already said is suf- 
ficient to present the subject fairly to the con- 
sideration of the reader. The writer is not ig- 


| norant of much that has been written upon both 


sides with a view to influence the judgment and 
action of foreign nations, nor unaware of the 
bitterness of detraction and personal abuse with 
which overzealous champions of the respective 
causes are accustomed toassail all who venture to 
oppose their statements or convictions, There is 
much to deplore in every armed conflict between 
nations; and thi$ Paraguayan war has given 
more than its full share of horror, inhumanity, 
and cruelty to swell the sad catalogue of human 
wrongs. Y@et the writer firmly believes, from 
an experience not gained in the diplomatic sa- 
loons of Washington, nor from information de- 
rived from partisan pamphlets, that none but 
Infinite Wisdom can decide as to which of the 
contending parties has in this contest most 
grievously sinned against humanity. 

It is well, however, to reflect that whatever 
wrong has been done by either party can not 
change the original purposes of the war, or af- 
fect materially its results as far as they concern 


‘other nations. It is not fair to claim that the 


war, on the part of the allies, if unjust in its 
inception, can be defended by prophetic rela- 
tion to the vile but imaginary murders done 
three or four years later upon the person of the 
venerable mother of President Lopez. Neither, 
on the other hand, can it be claimed in behalf 
of Paraguay that if men, or women either, will 
“rise again, with twenty mortal murders on their 
crowns,” that the cause of the republic is for that 
reason entitied to greater consideration at the 
hands of foreign powers, or that the atrocious in- 
humanity and nameless crimes charged against 
the Brazilian soldiery affect the great interna- 
tional interests involved in the question of the 
La Plata. Other points of less grave import- 
ance, except to certain individuals as to whose 
welfare, past, present, and to come, the civil- 
ized world, including even the American peo- 
ple, may be pardoned for being a little indiffer- 
ent, have intruded themselves unhappily, and 
perhaps unnecessarily, upon the consideration 
of the public in connection with the subject of 
the war in South America; but it is believed 
that these minor affairs will not unduly influ- 
ence the final judgment of the American people 
upon a question which, in its solution, must 
| necessarily influence for good or ill the future 
| destinies of a continent. 
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A PROMISE IS A PROMISE. 


HODA, in her pale pink bonnet and white 
gown, had paid particular attention to the 
sermon of the Rev. Erastus Bertram that Sab- 
bath morning, as it would seem. But in truth 


she had not heard a syllable after the text, 
“Tf ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye?” 
the hymn, 


And when at length he gave out 


“Let me subdue my will, 
Nor seek a selfish rest; 
Nor moan when he requires of me 
My dearest and my best,” 

then, for the first time, he let his gaze wander 
over the church till it lingered among the bright 
curls on Rhoda’s forehead. Had some secret 
influence warned him that she had half a mind 
to confide her troubles to his keeping? Or, as 
her spiritual adviser and conscience-keeper, did 
he perceive a new seriousness about the sweet- 
ness of the smiling mouth—a seriousness born, 
perhaps, of doubt and trouble? Be that as it 
may, he sat down now, a little paler about the 
lips, and listened with all his might to the rich- 
voiced choir, hearing only like on@in a trance. 
And then, when the congregation rose up like a 
a perfumed cloud and swept breezily out of 
church, he followed deliberately, as if it were 
unseemly for the Rev. Mr. Bertram to follow 
his own sweet will with the others. But out 
on the lawn he overtook Rhoda, who had been 
in no haste to leave the church door. 

** Are you going home?” said he, touching 
her hand in pastoral greeting. 

“T was going round to old Prude’s cottage 
first,” she answered, looking hard across the 
hills, as if she could see that humble edifice. 

‘*T was going there myself—shall we go to- 
gether?” 

“Oh yes; why not? Iam sureI would al- 
ways rather have company than to be alone.” 

* J would not.” 

“'Then perhaps I had better turn back,” 
laughed Rhoda, in a merry peal, that echoed 
among the hills and disturbed the Sunday soli- 
tudes; and then she bethought her of her bur- 
den, and sighed drearily. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘I don’t half like the sequel 
to your merriment. The old witches used to 
say, 

“* A siching heart 
Forerans a smart.’” 


” 


“The witches were right,” she said, gravely. 

“And yet you don’t resemble one buffeting 
with swollen waves of fate.” 

** And yet I am such a one,” she persisted, 
her lips trembling, her eyes troubled and misty 
with tears. 

“Indeed, indeed,” he murmured, ‘‘ forgive 
my trifling! I did not dream, I did not believe 
trouble ever dared visit such as you. What 
right has the rose to hang her head ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bertram, don’t laugh at me; in- 
deed Iam sorely troubled. I have been think- 
ing all day of you—” 


‘Of me!” eestatically. 
“And wondering would I have the ¢ 
| to speak to you, to tell you—” 

‘“*Tell me every thing, dear child, ever, 
thing that is in your heart.” ’ 

** And you will promise not to laugh or scold 
me ?” 

‘*T will promise not to laugh or scold you,” 

“But you will help me? You will show m 
the way to go? I rely on you.” 

‘JT will show you the way to go, according t 
my light.” 

“Oh, but he loves me so, after all. He—” 

**Who loves you?” he questioned, almost 
fiercely. 

‘* My father. 
oh, it is hard!” 

“What is hard, Miss Rhoda? 
not told me.” 

“No. It was something I promised once, ; 
great while ago, when I was sixteen.” 

‘*A great while ago,” he repeated, smiling 
sadly. 

**Yes; it was before you came. 
ty now.” 

“Yes, And you promised ?” 

“Tt was after Amy’s misfortune, you know; 
after she had married Eliot Rankin, in spite of 
every body; after he had deserted her, and 
she had died of a broken heart, and left us all 
alone. We were so down-hearted then. Amy 
had been my father's boast, and he was almost 
crazed. And then he made me promise—for 
he had a feeling that I should follow in her 
footsteps—he made me promise to marry whom 
he should choose, and no other; and I prom- 
ised. And oh, he has chosen, he has chosen!” 

Mr. Bertram walked on by her side, in the 
green gloom of the overarching boughs, in ut- 
ter silence; twice his lips had moved, as if he 
would have spoken, but no sound had come; 
instead of that, a sort of ghastly pallor had 
been creeping like a shadow over lip and brow. 

“Oh, you are not well, Mr. Bertram!” cried 
Rhoda, regarding him. ‘It is so selfish of 
me to trouble you, when you have so much 
to think of; but, you see, I have no mother, 
no sister—” 

‘* And your lover, Miss Rhoda?” suggested 
Mr. Bertram—‘‘the person your father has 
chosen ?” 

The color played across Rhoda’s face like 
red lightnings, while she stooped to pluck a 
clover growing on the way-side before replying, 

**Oh it is wrong, perhaps, quite wrong; but, 
Mr. Bertram, J do not love him!” 

“*You do not love him ?” he repeated, as one 
might read a death-warrant; ‘ you do not love 
him ?” 

“Do not look at me so,” she entreated; ‘‘it 
makes me feel guilty ; and yet, how can I help 
it? He has never said ‘love’ to me.” 

‘* How, then—” began Mr. Bertram. 

“Oh, it is all my father’s mistake, you see. 
He says to me, ‘ Rhoda, when I am dead you 
will be a rich woman. You will have many 


Ourag, 


He means it for the best: but 


You have 


I am twen- 
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suitors then who will love your money, child, 
and you may not be wise enough to discrimin- 
ate. Now here is one who loves you so much 
he can hardly trust himself to look at you— 
who, because you are rich and he is poor, would 
never have courage to cross the gulf, unless you 
bridged it for him.’ And then I answer him, 
‘But, father, do you wish me to go to him 
and say, ‘‘Dear Sir; here am I, with all my 
worldly goods, going a-begging— pray take 
mercy on me?”’ ‘No,’ my father answers ; 
‘but show him that he has a chance at stake, 
that he is as agreeable to you as 
And so I must, for I+have promised ; 
Mr. Bertram, I do not love him.” 

** And how, then, can I help you?” 
tram asked. 

“You can tell me what it is right todo. If 
I must keep my word with my father—if I 


and yet, 


Mr. Ber- 


must.” 

“Tt is a plain question,” said he, ‘‘ but take 
heart; because you do not love this young man 
now is no reason why you should not love him 
by-and-by. We always love ourown. And then, 
as to the other matter, a promise is a promise ;” 
and the ashen hue never once forsook his coun- 
tenance while he spoke, and his eyes looked out 
straight before him, without a tremor in their 


blue-veined lids, as if he saw the sorrow of his | 


future, but refused to flinch before it, while 
his voice had a strange olian tone, both 
sweet and mournful, like the wind that blows 
over solitary mountain heights in spring—a 
tone that might have been a sob. 

“Then the die is cast,” she said, pensively. 
‘Thank you for showing me the way.” 

“It is sorry help, I fear. Still, that word 
‘love’ has a marvelous power; you can not 
speak it without—without feeling it, nor hear 
it spoken. When he speaks it, I believe you 
will listen.” 

**T must, you know,” she said. ‘‘ See, here’s 
Prude’s cottage ; you are coming in?” 

“TI think not, to-day ; I am not quite well— 
not quite myself. But shall I come and see 
you sometimes, and see how the charm works ?” 

**Yes; come and help me keep my promise 
—if you can.” 

“Tt will be best to grow used to things so,” 
thought this young man, retracing his steps 
through green glooms and freckled sunlight ; 
‘all my life long to see her come and go, an- 
other’s!’ To plead the cause of my rival, to 
put my hand to my own undoing—oh, this is 
toohard! But a promise is a promise.” 

So it happened that Mr. Bertram went a lit- 
tle more frequently than before to the house on 
the hill, hidden among its gardens; because 
there was such a cheerful contrast between the 
lodgings where no one waited for him and the 
fragrant apartments over which Rhoda presided 
—such a difference between the gentie warmth 
of her manner and the careless greetings with- 
out. And besides, there was a secret between 
them, which, by virtue of his unconstrained in- 
tercourse, he must seem to forget, and yet must 


another.’ | 
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bitter remembrance. So he 
came again and again, and read the Greek 
poets with her father, and discussed theologies 
|and isms; and wondered which of the hand- 
some youths clustered about Rhoda’s chair was 
| the Fairy Prince. 
| “You don't talk to me at all,” pouted 
| Rhoda, one day, detaining him on his way 
| out. ** You think, because I can’t understand 
| Greek, I am only fit for the discourse of boys.” 
| ‘*No. I listen to you a great deal,” he an 
| swered, *‘ which is much better than that you 
should listen to me.” 

‘** Allow me to contradict you; I hear you 
and father saying such delightful things about 
| the Pre-Adamite period and all that, and I try 
to listen, and then these vain babblers come in 
| with a commonplace, and all’s lost.” 

“T pity you, profoundly,” he said, mock- 
ingly. 

‘* And pity is akin to love,” ventured one of 
these same babblers. 

And then Mr. Bertram took up his hat and 
made his bow, before he should be tempted to 
retort, and show how little the chance arrow 
had gone astray. After this, perhaps, another 
}man would have absented himself and shown 
his colors, but Erastus Bertram was one to face 
the worst at the outset; besides, he would rath- 
er not mildew her rose-tinted youth with any 
vain regrets of his own. And then, accustom- 
ing himself to seeing her fair, but not for him, 
he would one day, perhaps, find himself disen- 
chanted; and though the thought of such a se- 
quel gave him a pang like a sword-thrust, still 
it was simply better than covetousness and 
breaking of the law which he had been sent to 
fulfill. 

One day there was a wedding in the neigh- 
borhood, where Mr. Bertram performed the 
ceremony, and where Rhoda, in a cloud of pink 
tulle, was bridemaid. 

“‘T hope that the next wedding will be 
yours,” spoke the bride, from under the bur- 
den of her congratulations ; and Rhoda, blush- 
ing like an jncarnation of sunset, looked up 
and caught the gaze of Mr. Bertram fixed 
upon her. 

“You see,” she said to him, apologetically, 
as it were, ‘‘I begin to think my father was 
mistaken,” holding her wine-glass up between 
them, and idly crumbling her cake. 

“The man is a blockhead,” he said, hotly. 

** Indeed he is no such thing,” she returned, 
firing at the suggestion. 

“*I beg your pardon”—that any living man 
could be insensible to so fair a face, or a man- 
ner sO winsome, was proof positive of a block- 
head — ‘I beg your pardon, but I can’t re- 
tract.” 

‘*Tt’s because you don’t know him; he is 
very different from a blockhead,” she insisted. 

‘Ah! sits the wind in that corner?” he 
laughed, uneasily. 

** And what if it does?” she answered, arch- 

**Am I not falfilling your prophecy ?” 
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‘So you see him often?” 

“ Quite often,” dropping her gaze like a plum- 
met into her glass, as if to catch the bubble of 
sunshine coiled there in the heart of the molten 
ruby. 

That night, when Mr. Bertram found him- 
self alone, he bestowed one long look upon his 
reflection in the mirror. What was there to 
attract? <A transparent, colorless skin; eyes 
too pale to darken with expression; a nose too 
large for symmetry ; a mouth lacking, just now, 
the smile which made the whole flash with mean- 
ing. 

‘*No wonder,” he said, as the shadowy face 
confronted him ; “I feel as if it were my ghost.” 
And then he put out the light and sat in dark- 
ness, trying to reason himself into acquiescence | 
with Fate. 

After that there was the parish picnic to go 
through with; and was it not a hardship to 
watch Rhoda and young Theriott unpack the 
hampers together and spread the tables, with | 
much laughter and many ‘‘asides?” What 
tender things might not be said between while, 
what glances exchanged ? 

Oh, if one could only choose the color of 
one’s hair, the shape of one’s nose! But what 
unholy thoughts for the Rev. Mr. Bertram to 
cherish. Avaunt, Satan! 

‘*Mr. Bertram,” called Rhoda, ‘‘if you de- 
sire to be useful as well as ornamental, come 
and squeeze these lemons with me, while Mr. 
Theriott goes on a pilgrimage to the spring.” 

** With all my heart,” says Mr. Bertram. 

**Oh, we want your hands here, not your 
heart!” 

But you don’t want my hand without my 
heart ?” 

**No,” said Rhoda, quite gravely, adjusting 
a lemon in the machine; and then the lemon 
fell out, and both reaching to rescue it their | 
hands met over it, their eyes met above it, un- 
wonted tremors shook Mr. Bertram’s soul, his 
lips parted and trembled; and just then, in the 
sudden hush, there came a voice, like the voice | 
of God walking in the garden, and some one | 
on the further side of the laurel bushes, but | 
quite hidden, was saying to her téte-a-téte, in the 
way of conversation, ‘‘ But a promise is a prom- | 
ise, you know ;” and Mr. Bertram plucked away | 
his hand, picked up the mischievous lemon, and 
wrung it dry with one effort. 

“‘ Who would think there was so much in the | 
little thing?” he questioned. ‘Some one says | 
that marriage is lemonade, but a single life is | 
milk and water.” And then, certain that he | 
had said the very worst thing he could have | 
said, he fell to his task with a will. As for 
Rhoda, she meddled no more with the lemons, | 
but sat with folded hands till he asked her to 
bring him the sugar. He fancied she was hurt | 
or offended. Had he lost control of his secret ? 
Did she despise him because she had heard his 
heart beating at his lips? And yet he had 
thought—but that could not be, it was an illu- | 
sion, something not possible. And thus he 


| abandoned himself to the moment, and soy 


| warded. 
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gore 
to divert her, as well as to forget, for the — 
But a sudden eclaircissement had happened to 
Rhoda; as one sees the landscape in a flash of 
lightning, standing out like an intaglio, so sj 
had seen and comprehended the situation. 
When she had first gone to Mr. Bertram for 
help it had been rather to satisfy herself tha: 
she was a martyr, and to make sure that there 
was no escape; and so she had gone on satis. 
fying herself, till now the features of the case 


| Were assuming a new and alarming expression 


In brief, she had grown to love her martyrdom. 
and lo, by her own act, she had put it beyond 
her reach! i 

You see, perhaps, what an audacious litt] 
manceuvrer she had been, and how richly re 
She had said in her heart, “T sup. 
pose I must keep my promise, if opportunity 
offers”—opportunity being an alias for the y oung 
man in question—‘‘ but surely a clergy man will 
know best. In the mean while, 


‘I love not hollow cheek nor faded eye.’ 


All is fair in love and war, and this is both, | 
hope I’m not conceited, but it’s my belief that 
if a man loves one he will say so, rich or poor, 
I don’t subscribe to that romance of papa’s 


| so if he’s an ‘ honorable man,’ he won't trespass 


on what he thinks belongs to another, and thus 
the opportunity won’t offer; and if he isn’t an 
honorable man, papa won't hold me to the prom 
ise. So that’s settled.” 

How effectually settled she little dreamed; 


| nor how love, like fire, has a knack of smou! 
| dering and lying perdu in unlikely places, await- 


ing the friction of circumstances; that, fatal to 


| name, love is always near when one thinks of 


it. Truly, if Fate were wont to sound a trumpet 
before her, one would, perhaps, be ready fo 
the emergency. 

Accordingly, the parish of Meriden was elec- 
trified on the following week by the unexpect 
ed resignation of their pastor, the Rev. Erastus 
Bertram. There were a host of rumors rife 
anent the matter; some were convinced that 
he was going abroad for his health, which, un 
fortunately for their reputation for sagacity, 
was not impaired; others, again, fancied he 
must have received some fabulously magnifi- 
cent call from the Far West; while yet others 


| spoke of legacies, and hinted at a change of 


faith, and an ivory crucifix hanging in his 
study. There was only one person behind the 
scenes, and that was Rhoda, 

But since it was inevitable, the good people 
who appreciated him vied with each other to 
make the parting a merry one; and there fol 
lowed a round of tea-drinkings, which Mr. Ber- 
tram must seem to enjoy, though Rhoda ab- 
sented herself from every one; and what pleas 
ure in sipping nectar and ambrosia without her? 
Buffalo meat, cooked on sticks before a brusii- 
wood fire, would have been satisfying if she sat 
beside; but not all the wine of life and the 
spice thereof could atone for her absence—could 
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be other than tasteless without her. “She is! phere, and all ae nerves stirred and pricked 
afraid of me now,” he thought. ‘‘It is well | him into double consciousness. He rose then, 
that I am to go—well for us both;” and then, | and staggered, rather than walked, to her side. 
when the day drew near for him to leave the | At that moment there were two sensations strug- 
dear fields of Meriden, where he had loved and | gling for the mastery—pain at his own infinite 
labored, dreamed and despaired, he went to | loss, and pleasure at her incalculable gain. 
make his last call at the shrine on the hill. ‘Tt is a great thing,” he said, in a glow of 
He found Miss Rhoda in the coziest chair, | enthusiasm, pushing his pain out of sight for 
in the sunniest window, with the last new nov- | the nonce; “ you have chosen the right, and 
el, enjoying life like a kitten, he thought: but | reaped the rich reward. You have that which 
he did not know that the leaves of the novel | neither moth nor rust doth corrupt—love, the 
were uncut and sprinkled with tears; that the immortal. It is surely a miracle.” 
heart under the embroidered muslin was flut-| ‘Oh, do not speak to me so about it!” she 
tering like a frighted bird; that the little per-| cried; ‘‘I have nothing, absolutely nothing. 
son, with the air of unconcern and the quiet |I have given all, but he—he returns me no- 
eyes, was face to face with the great possibil- | thing!” 


ity of life, and knew it. | **Ts the man a dolt ?” he exclaimed, not once 
“T have come to say good-by,” he said, at | questioning why she should give him such con- 
first. fidence, but carried along by the swollen cur- 


“That is a naughty word,” giving him her | rent of his emotions, ‘‘Is he mad?” he pur- 
hand languidly—‘‘ a wicked word, and I refuse | sued; “does he know that he is throwing away 
to listen to it.” | that for which another goes hungry all his days? 

*‘T am sorry to say it,” he returned; “but | The best of earth; the breath of heaven ?” 
there are some disagreeable words that must be | His words were like sparks to her, struck out 
said and heard ; and this is one.” beneath the anvil, showing the strength of feel- 

“Why must?” giving him the tantalizing | ing which produced them, and she sat looking 
benefit of her glance. |at him there, with her watchful, troubled gaze 

‘Because circumstance controls me.” | —at the veins standing out upon his forehead, 


‘‘ Outrageous circumstance ; I should like to | at the eyes coruscating with the lightnings of 


take it by the throat.” love, at the firm, unsmiling mouth. 
“That’s just what I have done, in order that| ‘‘ Do you know who he is ?” she asked, with 
it sha’n’t seize me in a more vital place.” every pulse strained to detect the first change 


“ Well, we are ali the slaves of circumstance, | in expression, the drooping of an eyelid, the 
Mr. Bertram,” pathetically, ‘*So you don’t | treachery of a muscle. ‘No, you can not 
care at all about my struggles with fate, or you’d | guess—and I must not tell you—and you will 
stay and help me out; you haven't any interest | go away and never, never know—and—” 
in us now.” | And then, was it something in her stricken 

“Indeed, I have the deepest interest. If I | face, the wounded look of the eyes, or an in- 
have seemed indifferent to your struggles, be- | spiration of his own, sudden and effectual, that 
lieve me it was—it was because I could not | gave wings to his thought and words to his 
seem to interfere; not want of interest, not | love? 
that.” “Ts it—can it, by any possibility, be me, my- 

“ And I dare say you are not at all curious | self? Darling, let me hear you say it, or I 
about—about—any thing ?” can never believe it. Do youloveme? Me? 

“T should be afraid to say how curious,” with | Will you take me for better or worse ?” 

a cold spasm about the region of the heart. | “T think—I will,” she answered, with her 

‘Perhaps you may not recall what I once | head upon his shoulder, ‘‘ because—because—a 
told you about this matter,” she essayed, her | promise is a promise !” 
voice faltering treacherously. 


“To the contrary, I recall every thing; I| THE GAME WATER-FOWL OF 





—I remember the promise made in a moment | . 

of heroism—not but all your moments are he- AMERICA. 

roic”—smiling faintly —‘‘ your father’s choice | MONG the best known of our aquatic 

and the terrible fact that you did not love him.” | fowl is the Canada or wild goose—Anser 
“Yes; but you know,” hesitatingly, ‘that | Canadensis. It is a welcome visitor to every 

—is—no—longer—a fact.” | locality i in our land, from the ice-bound shores 


For one instant Mr. Bertram believed that | —figuratively speaking—of the great northern 
his powers of speech were paralyzed; there | lakes to the Gulf. Its well-known ** honk” is 
was a strange, singing noise in his ear which | considered the harbinger of approaching spring 
took the tune of the old hymn he had dreamily | or winter. When the birds are seen flying to 
listened to one eventful Sabbath evening: " | the south in autumn, the knowing ones com- 

“Let me subdue my will, | mence laying in their stock of cold-weather 
Nor seek a selfish rest, | necessaries before the rise in prices; if their 
Nor mourn when he requires of me, | necks point to the north in the latter days of 
My dearest and my best ;" | winter, you may be sure that the sunshine and 
then a cold chill bathed him like an atmos- | the swallows follow in their wake. 
Vou. XL.—No. 237.—28 
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The great strength and depth of wind which | 
this bird possesses is truly wonderful. When 
on the wing, it holds its course uninterrupted- | 
ly for days following days, swifter than the 
fastest locomotive engine, its probable rate of 
speed being ninety miles to the hour. 

It is the wariest of all aquatic fowl. The 
pot-hunter who would secure the Canada goose 
for his portion must rise early in the morning, 
something more than blind luck or the most 
palpable cunning being required to secure it as | 
a bag. In stalking them, the greatest skill and 
caution are neccssary. 

Some sportsmen maintain that it is useless 
to attempt the stalking of a Canada goose. 
They affirm that their extraordinarily acute 
senses make them aware of your presence be- 
fore you are aware of theirs. It is very easy to 
get within range of the game, if the following | 
rules are observed : 

1, Do not let the game see you. 

2. Do not let the game smell you. 

3. Do not let the game hear you. 

It is somewhat difficult to comply with these 
rules ; but if you can not, never attempt to stalk 
geese. | 

The safest way to procure this species of game 
is to build a lodge 

| 


“Beside some lone and silent river,” 


| 
or place which the birds are accustomed to 


frequent, and wait until they come to you. If | 
they do not come, go home; for it is useless 
to attempt any thing further. | 

The above rules, unreasonable as they seem, | 
may be complied with, only, however, by call- | 
ing to aid great experience and knowledge of 
the habits of the bird. The breaking of a twig, | 
the glint of the sun upon the gun-barrel, the | 
change of the wind, or the exhibition of any 
part of the hunter through the interstices of the 
cover, may startle the birds, who will be up and 
off, and regret is then expressed ‘‘at proper 
caution was not exercised. I lost, on one oc- 
casion, a shot at a very fine flock of geese on | 
account of an unfortunate sneeze, which I vain- | 
ly tried to avert.” 

Despite its wild nature, the Canada goose is | 
easily domesticated. A friend of the writer | 
has now in his possession quite a number of | 
these birds, which he has captured and tamed; | 
they are allowed perfect freedom, and as yet | 
have manifested no disposition to return to | 
their native state. 

Wilson expresses a’ probability that these | 
birds penetrate to the far northern regions, and | 
hatch and rear their young under the shadow | 
of the very pole itself. The theory is not a) 
poor one. Safe, as he says, from the presence | 
of their principal enemy—man—with an abund- 
ance of their favorite food, shut in by eternal | 
barriers of ice and snow, the far north is per- | 
haps the only place where they can in safety 
bring forth and educate their young. 

The brant, brent, or barnacle goose— Anser | 
bernicula—is found along the sea-coust. It | 


| ner. 


| and necks, 


congregates in large numbers among the flats 
and marshes of Long Island. 

The brent derives its generic name from a 
singular tradition. The belief, many years 
since, was quite current that the eggs of this 
bird were usually deposited upon decayed logs 
or trees, and that they assumed the form of 
**barnacles.” From this circumstance the ge- 
neric designation—Anser bernicula—is derived, 
There is probably no truth in this. The eggs 
of the brent, according to all authentic reports, 
are deposited and hatched in the ordinary man- 
It flocks in large numbers, and is easily 
decoyed by means of brush blinds, and so forth, 
with the usual appurtenances attached. When 
a flock is frightened by a gunner, or otherwise, 
the individual members of it rush together in 
such a manner as to afford the sportsman a 
chance to make terrible havoc among the heads 
Large numbers are yearly slain 
for the city markets. 

As a table bird, the brent is considered ex- 
cellent by some; but very many are opposed 
to it on account of a strong fishy flavor. This 
goose is also much sought after on account of 
the value of its plumage, which is-very fine, 
and always commands a high price in the mar- 
ket. 

The far-famed canvas-back—Anas valisne- 


| ria—is probably the best-known of our water- 


fowl. Early in October it commences to ar- 
rive from the northern breeding-grounds, and 
soon swarms in flocks of countless thousands 
all along the coast. The Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna rivers, Long Island Sound, and Ches- 
apeake Bay seem to be the favored places of 
resort of this most delicious fow] ; and although 
it is annually slaughtered by means of all the 
devices which cruelty and brutality can sug- 
gest, the above-named places, during the whole 
of the season are fairly alive with them, 

Its presence in such numbers in these wa- 
ters may be accounted for by the fact that its 
favorite food, the valisneria, or wild celery, 
grows abundantly in those localities. The 
usual manner of obtaining the food is by div- 
ing, and as the root is the only part of the plant 
which is devoured, a large flock will leave con- 
siderable relics of their prowess in the gastro- 
nomic line behind them. These blades of the 
valisneria, according to Wilson, are often found 
strewn over the whole surface of the water, or 
blown into wind-rows, resembling it to a newly 
mown field. . 

The almost constant companion of the can- 
vas-back is the fine, though somewhat mis- 
chievous, duck known as the American wid- 
geon— Anas Americana—as thorough a rascal as 
was ever created ; a perfect parasite, in the true 
sense of that term, living almost entirely off 
of the exertions of others. Like the canvas- 
back, the widgeon is extremely fond of the roots 
of the vatisneria, but being no diver, does not 
possess the means of obtaining them, except by 
the exercise of its strategic powers. It is ex- 
tremely amusing to watch the manipulations 
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of the thief: quietly edging itself near to a se- 
jected victim, it patiently waits until that un- | 
suspecting creature disappears in quest of its 
food; a violent commotion now goes on under | 
the water; it is the struggle of the duck with 
the plant; finally the luckless canvas-back 
emerges, blinded momentarily by the water ; 
the widgeon ‘‘ gibbles” quickly forward, snatch- 
es the morsel, and is off ere the dupe has got 
the water out of its eyes, These interrupted | 
dreams of gastronomic bliss are the causes of | 
much contention between the two parties; but 
leaving this minor point of difference out of 
view, they are very good friends. 

The widgeon is a very game bird, and sets | 


| of ice. 
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range of his game; a method much practiced 
on the Delaware, during the winter months, 
comes under the head of that class of opera- 
tions technically designated as “disguises.” 
It consists of decking out the boat with white 
substances so as to resemble it to a large cake 
The birds will allow this to float very 
near to them, at least close enough to allow 
the workers of this singular craft to spread 
death and devastation among them. 

Another, and very common method of ap- 
proaching, as practiced on Chesapeake Bay, is 
that of sailing on the ducks. A light, strong 


| Sail-boat is procured, in which the gunner places 


himself, and allows the boat, seemingly without 


off a table to considerable advantage. It is | consciousness of doing so, to drift out upon a 


not, like the canvas-back, confined to the sea- 
coast, but is frequently seen as the companion 


flock. He can usually approach within fifteen 
or twenty yards, which is near enough for his 


of the mallard and other ducks, in our fresh- | purpose. 


water creeks and marshes, 
Another, but a far more congenial compan- 


ion than the last, is the ‘* red-head,” a duck | 


very nearly allied to the pochard of England. 
Fortunately for our friend the canvas-back, 
this bird is an excellent diver, and consequent- | 


The decoy method, which is well known, is 
the poorest excuse of any of these. There is 
|no skill required in the manipulation of the 
images. An infant could kill enough with 
them in one day to last a week. 

It is customary among the sportsmen of 


ly is not obliged to resort to the harmless lit-| Chesapeake Bay to provide themselves with 
tle eccentricities of the widgeon. It is the in- | trained dogs, which by grotesque actions decoy 


ferior of its congener both in excellence of 
flesh, game spirit, and stateliness of appear- 
ance. ‘This bird is not unfrequently palmed 
off on unsuspecting gentry from the ‘rural 


deestricts” as the bona fide canvas-back; and | 


these deluded creatures will protest that it is 


worth a “hull load of spreeng chicken ;” de- | 


vouring it with great gusto, occasionally vary- 
ing the performance by smackings of the lips 
and rolling of the eyes. 

The enormous prices which are offered for 
canvas-backs are becoming the cause of their 
rapid extermination. A decrease in their num- 
bers is now imperceptible ; but soon, very soon, 
their well-known ‘‘ quack” will no longer glad- 
den the ear of the hunter. 

The unprincipled, and I may say cowardly, 
manner in which the canvas-backs are usually 
obtained is certainly, to say the least, shame- 
ful. No true sportsman will descend to or 
countenance the wholesale systems of murder 
to which these delightful birds, and all of our 
water-fowl with them, are subjected; nay, I 
will go further, and say that no true sportsman 
will descend to the use of decoys, and by so 


doing degrade himself to the level of the pot- | 


hunter, The game should always be allowed 
a chance for life; it should be shot in a scien- 
tifie and sportsman-like manner; though I pre- 
sume it is of little difference to it in which 


manner it loses its life; but the point is, that | 


but few men can handle water-fowl in a scien- 


tific manner, and by this nobler manner of | 
Decoys, | 


hunting the destruction is stopped. 
blinds, disguises, and ambushes should be- 
come an abomination in the eyes of our sport- 
ing men. 

There are many stratagems practiced by 
means of which the gunner is brought within 


the birds within range of the hunter, who is 

hidden inthe bushes. Some glaring object, as 

a red handkerchief, is fastened around the body 
| of the dog, and he is then placed in full view 
of a flock. They notice the strange and to 
| them unaccountable antics of the dog, and their 
curiosity overcomes them. They draw timidly 
| near to the place of death, and the souls of a 
|large proportion of their number hie to the 
| “happy feeding-grounds,” which no doubt, ae- 
| cording to their traditions, are stocked with the 
| valisneria roots, and are free from all interlopers, 
such as the widgeon. 

I experienced on one occasion the joys and 
sorrows of hunting the canvas-back. I had 
often allowed the rich and juicy flavor of a 
well-prepared bird of this species to scatter ra- 
| diations of pleasure through my very soul; but 
never had I been “in at the death” of any of 
| their number. 
| It so happened that one cold morning in 
| the latter part of November, some years since, 
I found myself at Havre de Grace, in a light 
skiff, with a companion at the oars. We were 
surrounded with implements of the chase and 
other little conveniences. A handsome, silky- 
coated setter crouched at my feet. He bore 
the reputation of being the best retriever on 
the Susquehanna. 

Wrapping myself in a great shaggy over-coat, 
I sat back in the stern and commenced t6 con- 
template. It was not yet the hour of sunrise; 
but a faint purple tinge had begun to line itself 
upon the water. We drifted some two miles 
| from our starting-point ere we could get light 
| enough to commence operations. It was very 
|cold; the sun was peeping over the edge of 
| the water, and by the light of its early blaze 
|we could distinguish objects moving on the 
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bosom of the stream, which could be nothing 
but canvas-backs. The oars were taken in, 
and we sank to the bottom of the boat, the 
locks of our guns drawn back and their muzzles 
pointed over the bows of the boat, which still 
glided onward ; another ten feet, and we would 
be safe. Gently, surely, the keel grooved the 
waters, until a confused and startled quacking 
admonished us to hasten. The shotted fire 
leaped simultaneously from both guns, and with 
the report rose the birds. I fired at them again, 
but Charley’s piece, descending with considera- 
ble force upon my os frontis, caused me to shoot 
widely of the mark, drop my gun, and, with 
an expression of mingled agony and rage, clasp 
my mutilated forehead. 

After a season of sighs and groans I turned 
to my comrade, who lay in the bottom of the 
boat, whining at a piteous rate. The poor fel- 
low had put both of his loads into one barrel, 
probably on account of the numerous “nips” 
he had indulged in previous to our departure 
from Havre de Grace. The heavily loaded in- 
strument recoiling had nearly dislocated Char- 
ley’s shoulder-joint, and whirling upward, dealt 
me a stunning blow. 

After the fire “‘Gamin,” our dog, had leaped 
from the boat to procure the game. After al- 
lowing her to bring in one of the slaughtered 
**chosen few,” we called her into the boat, and 
reflected what fools we were to bring a dog, 
when by a few sweeps of the oars we could col- 
lect our quarry. 

Four fine canvas-backs and one widgeon now 
lay in the bottom of the boat, and Charley, with 
a rueful shrug of his wounded shoulder, re- 
marked that we had plenty of game, and sug- 
gested that we return to Havre de Grace. This 
suggestion was heartily seconded by myself, and 
carried by a ‘‘ majority of those present.” As 
the tide was still going out, we experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in returning ; but finally, aft- 
er the expenditure of an immense amount of 
vituperation, succeeded in doing so. Thus 
ended my first attempt to cut short the exist- 
ence of any of the species canvas-back, 

This duck appeals more directly to the epi- 
cure than to the sportsman. The compara- 
tively easy manner in which they are procured 
does not particularly attract the amateur, while 
the rich, juicy flavor of the bird is very agree- 
able to the palate. 

The mallard—Anas boschas—is another of 
our well-known game birds. It is seldom seen 
along the sea-coast, preferring the inland creeks 
and marshes for places of resort. Coming to 
us from its breeding-places in the dismal la- 
goons’of Florida, it remains, a much persecuted 
bird, until late in spring, when 


“The hue of violets tints the dreamy air.” 


The great resemblance which the mallard 
bears to our common barn-yard ducks induces 
the belief that the last-named are the descend- 
ants of the former. True, the marks of slavery 
are set upon the domestic quacker; its plu- 
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mage is exceedingly dull, and possesses not the 
pleasing variety which adorns the mallard jp 
its native state; its gait is sluggish, awkward, 
and indifferent, while that of the wild bird ap- 
proximates to stateliness; but these character- 
istics do not impair the commonly-belieyed 
theory in the least; it is the case in every jp- 
stance of a reduction from a wild state to one 
of serfdom. 

The mallard ranks next to the summey duck 
in point of beauty, possessing a charmingly 
assorted variety of glowing and brilliant colors 
in its plumage; the dark emerald of the head, 
the snowy white line which encircles the neck, 
the brownish-carmine of the chest, the gold 
and blue and crimson of the wings, the clear, 
flashing transparency of the eye, are all beau- 
tiful features. 

Wary and strong of wing, it excites the high- 
est energies of the sportsman. In stalking it, 
great caution is necessary; the breaking of a 
twig, the rustling of the underbrush, the ex- 
posure of any part of the body, startles it, and 
away it goes like a flash, the silver flakes of 
water dropping from its distended wings. 

Being somewhat susceptible to decoys, and 
as its ‘* quack” is easily imitated, but very lit- 
tle skill is required to draw it into ambush, 
notwithstanding its usual wary and shy dispo- 
sition. Its curiosity may be worked on to ad- 
vantage, also; like the canvas-back, it seems 
to have a fondness for dogs; and the red 
handkerchief fastened to the body of one of 
those animals has peculiar charms in their de- 
luded eyes. In England they are drawn into 
ingeniously contrived traps by means of compli- 
cated movements on the part of the decoy-dog. 

The flesh of the mallard is universally ex- 
toiled as being rich and highly flavored; in 
point of excellence, however, it ranks below the 
canvas-back, and the green and blue winged 
varieties of teal. It occupies, however, a prom- 
inent position upon the table, and is always 
‘*clean picked.” 

During the high-water which prevails in 
the Sciota flats in the spring of the year, these 
ducks swarm in great numbers in the inun- 
dated corn-fields, I have frequently shot as 
many as fifteen or twenty in a day, and con- 
sidered it nothing extraordinary. 

The well-known summer duck—Anas sponsa 
—claims, and is justly entitled to, the proud 
designation of the most beautiful of all our wa- 
ter-fowl. The remarkable distribution of gor- 
geous coloring, the soft and delicately penciled 
tints of its plumage, and the grace of move- 
ment which this bird possesses, would seem to 
indicate a still higher position among the feath- 
ered tribe than that just named, The summer 
duck might justly enjoy the appellation of the 
most beautiful of American birds. It is indis- 
criminately known as the summer and wood 
duck, the latter name being assumed from the 
fact of its sometimes alighting upon trees and 
stumps, and depositing its eggs in decayed logs. 
It is the only duck which remains with us dur- 
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ing the summer months and breeds. It usu- |! to Hudson Bay, where it brings forth, accord- 
ally deposits its eggs in the bosom of a hollow ing to Latham, from five to seven young at a 
tree or stump, adroitly concealing its nest with time. 
grasses and water ferns. Unlike some varie- The blue-winged teal—Anas «discors—is the 
ties of duck, the female is very watchful and first of the family which returns to us from 
careful of the eggs; and while they are in pro- | northern breeding haunts. It flocks the Del- 
cess of incubation the male is attentive and | aware in countless thousands, and, as a matter 
kind. of course, numbers of them fall yearly a prey to 
This bird, when occupied in setting on her | the insatiate appetite of that creature, the pot- 
eggs, is singularly devoid of fear. Wilsonrelates hunter. It is in the habit of sitting on the 
an anecdote of a pair which had built their nest) shore in the mud and sunning itself, and usu- 
in a hollow oak which overhung a creek. Some ally groups so thickly that considerable num- 
workmen were engaged not ten feet from them bers may be killed at a single discharge. 
in building a boat. A continual dinging and| When a flock is thus engaged, the expe- 
donging and hammering was kept up from early | rienced sportsman pushes his bateau before 
morn till night. Yet, undisturbed by the noise | him until he gets within range of them. The 
and confusion, the duck remained gallantly at | principal food of this bird is the seed of the wild 
her post, and did not leave it until, before her | oat. It is found in great flocks in the flooded 
eggs were hatched, some unpitying scoundrel | rice-fields of the Southern States, and after a 
shot the pair. residence of a few weeks in those inundated 
This duck is familiarly known in every part | districts its flesh attains a high degree of ex- 
of the country, being a rare visitor to the sea- | cellence. The blue-winged teal is charmingly 
coast. Its usual food is a preparation of de- | marked; is a strong and swift flyer, and an ex- 
siccated snails, acorns, and wild oat seeds. It | cellenttable bird. It brings a high price in the 
usually flies in small flocks, more commonly in | markets of New York and Philadelphia. 
pairs; and in alighting gives utterance toacu-| The pintail or sprigtail, Anas acuta, is a com- 
rious whistling, sharply-defined cry, which may | mon duck in our waters—that is, in our fresh 
be likened to the sound ‘‘ teak.” When alarmed | waters, as it is rarely seen on the coast. 


its note is ‘‘oo-eek—oo-eek ;” both of these I have frequently had occasion to apply 
may, on account of their piercing nature, be | many abusive epithets to this wary and watch- 
heard at a considerable distance. ful duck. Often, when stealing upon a fine 


The wood duck is easily domesticated, and | flock of teal or mallard, I have been compelled 
will breed in captivity. It is no uncommon | to witness the agonizing spectacle of a ‘* mount,” 
sight in poultry-yards to see a summer duck | and to hear above the general din of the af- 
waddling along by the side of some stately and | frighted birds the chattering note of the sharp- 
sedate old gander, whose grizzled, gray quills | eyed sprigtail. When alarmed, sprigtails will 
form a singular contrast to the bewilderingly | cluster confusedly together, thus giving the 
beautiful plumage of its companion. sportsman an opportunity for a raking shot; 

The summer duck is not sufficiently wary to | but he generally loses that opportunity, in con- 
give any great amount of sport to the hunter; | sequence of the ducks rising before their would- 
nor is their flesh considered any thing extraor- | be destroyer is within half a mile of them, 
dinary in the gastronomic line. It is, however, | more or less. 

a bird much sought after. The flesh of the pintail is excellent, and 


The green-winged teal—Anas crecca—is a | much esteemed. It usually brings a high price’ 


most delicious little bird. The epicure who | in the market. 

has not tasted the tender and juicy flesh of | But we must bring these little biographies of 
the teal has ‘“‘never seen Rome.” In this | the familiar birds of our waters to a close. I 
respect it ranks next to the incomparable | have not attempted any scientific descriptions 
canvas-back and the red-head. As a game) of our friends the water-fowl; wiser heads, 
bird, one that will call into play all the powers | and better writers than I can ever hope to be, 
of the hunter, it is of equal importance with the | have completed that work, so that nothing can 
sharp-eyed and flirt-winged sprigtail and the | be added to it. Wrapped in their eternal 
mallard. Like the mallard, it is a fresh-water | sleep, now rest the bodies of Wilson and Au- 
duck, rarely, if ever, visiting the sea-coast. It|dubon; but their spirits are with us yet, and 
is a friend and companion of the mallard, feed- | they urge us to go on, and seek out the great 
ing with it on the seeds of various water grasses. | secrets hidden in the earth, the air, the wa- 


It flies in small flocks and feeds at night. ter: their simple and guileless lives should be 
The green-winged teal is a beautiful bird ; | written in letters of gold upon tablets of silver. 
its colors are very delicately defined. A fine May you and I, my reader, live to see the 


chestnut streaks the emerald of its head; its | day when the game-laws of our land, now in- 
chest and abdomen are of a drab- brown, | efficient and worthless, shall be redeemed ; 
speckled with small circular black spots. The | when the wholesale, cruel, indiscriminate, and 
fresh green of the wings, and the finely-thread- | unmanly slaughter which is now ¢arried on 
ed penciling of the back, are characteristics of | shall be abolished; and when those miserable 
its beauty. It is not known to breed in the | institutions—decoys and blinds and painted 


| 


United States. Late in the spring it repairs | boats—shall be known no more! 
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WALPOLE; OR, EVERY 


MAN HAS HIS PRICE. 


A Comedy {n Rhyme.—En Three Acts. 


BY EDWARD BULWER, 


LORD LYTTON. 





DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Tue Rt. Hon. Ropert WALPOLE, M.P., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and First Lord of the Treasury. 


Joun VEASEY, M.P., his Conjfidant. 
SELDEN BLount, M.P. 


Sir Srpney Be varr, Bart., M.P. 
Lorp NITHSDALE. 

lst JAcOBITE LORD. 

2p JACOBITE LorpD. 


Frequenters of Tom’s Coffee-House, Servants, &c. 


WOMEN, 


Lucy WILMOT. 


Mrs. VIZARD. 


Scene—LONDON, 1716. Time occupied by the Events of the Play—One Day. 


ACT FIRST. 


Scenz. Tom’s Coffee-House. In the background, yenile 
men seated in different compartments, or *‘ boxes.” 


Enter Waurous and Veasry from opposite sides, 
Veasey. Ha! good day, my dear patron. 
Walpole. Good day, my dear friend ; 
You can spare me five minutes? 
Veasey. Five thousand. 
Walpole. Attend ; 
I am just from the king, and I failed not to press him 
To secure to his service John Veasey. 
Veasey. God bless him ! 
Walpole. George’s reign, just begun, your tried 
worth will distinguish. 
Teasey. Oh, a trué English king! 
Walpole. ho’ he cannot speak English. 
Veasey. You must find that defect a misfortune, I 
fear. 
Walpole. The reverse; for no rivals can get at his 
ear. 
It is something to be the one public man pat in 
The new language that now governs England, dog 
Latin. 
Veasey. Happy thing for these kingdoms that you 
have that gift, 
Or, alas! thro’ what shoals all our counsels would 


drift. 
Walpole. Yes, the change from Queen Anne to King 
George, we must own, 
Renders me and the Whigs the sole props of the 
throne. 
For the Tories their Jacobite leanings disgrace, 
And a Whig is the only safe man for a place. 
Veasey. And the Walpoles of Houghton, in all their 
relations, 
Have been Whigs to the backbone for three genera- 
tions. 

Walpole. Ay, my father and mother contrived to 

produce 
Their eighteen sucking Whigs for the family use, 
Of which number one only, without due reflection, 
Braved the wrath of her house by a Tory connection. 
But, by Jove, if her Jacobite husband be living, 
I will make him a Whig. 

Veasey. How? 

Walpole. By something worth giving: 
For I loved her in boyhood, that pale pretty sister ; 
And in counting the Walpoles still left, I have mist 

her. 

(Pauses in emotion, but quickly recovers himself.) 

What was it I said ?—Oh,—the State and the Guelph, 
For their safety, must henceforth depend on myself. 
The revolt, scarcely quenched, has live sparks in its 

ashes ; 
Nay, fresh seeds for combustion wete sown by its 

flashes 


Each example we make dangerous pity bequeathes ; 
For no Briton likes blood in the air that he breathes. 





a 


Veasey. Yes; at least there’s one rebel whose doom 
to the block, 
Tho’ deserved, gives this soft-hearted people a shock. 

Walpole. Lord Nithsdale, you mean; handsome, 

young, and just wedded, 
A poor head, that would do as much harm if beheaded. 
on Yet they say you rejected all prayers for his 
life. 
Walpole. It is true; but in private I've talked to his 
wife: 
She had orders to see him last night in the Tower. 
And—— 
Veasey. Well? 
Walpole (looking at his watch). Wait for the news— 
*tis not yet quite the hour. 
Ah, poor England, I fear, at the General Election, 
Will vote strong in a mad anti-Whiggish direction. 
From a Jacobite Parliament we must defend her, 
Or the king will be Stuart, and Guelph the Pretender. 
And I know but one measure to rescue our land 
From the wors: of all ills—Civil War. 

Veasey. True; we stand 
At that dread turning-point in the life of a State 
When its free choice would favour what freedom 

should hate; 
When the popular cause, could we poll population— 

Walpole, Would be found the least popular thing in 

the nation. : 

Veasey. Scarce a fourth of this people are sound in 

their reason—— 

Walpole. But we can't hang the other three-fourths 

for high treason. 

Veasey. Tell me, what is the measure your wisdom 

proposes ? 

Walpole. In its third year, by law, this Whig Parlia- 

ment closes. 

But thelaw! What's the law in a moment so critical? 

Church and State must be saved from a House Jaco- 
bitical. 

Let this Parliament then, under favour of heaven, 

Lengthen out its existence from three years to seven. 

Veasey. Brilliant thought! Could the State keep its 

present directors, 

Undisturbed for a time by those rowdy electors, 

While this new German tree, just transplanted, takes 
root, 

Dropping down on the lap of each friend golden fruit, 

Britain then would be saved from all chance of reac- 
tion 

To the craft and corruption of Jacobite faction. 

But ah! think you the Commons would swallow the 
question ? 

Walpole. That depends on what pills may cssist 

their digestion. 
I could make—see this list—our majority sure, 
If by buying two men I could sixty secure, 
For as each of these two is the chief of a section 
That will vote black or white at its leader's direc- 
tion, 
Let the pipe of the shepherd but lure the bell-wether, 
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And he folds the whole flock, wool and cry, altogether. 


Well, the first of these two worthy members you guess. | 


Veasey. Sure, you cannot mean Blount, virtuous 
Selden Blount? 
Walpole. Yes. 
Veasey. What! your sternest opponent, half Cato, 
half Brutus, 
He, whose vote incorruptible—— 


Walpole. Just now would suit us; 
For a patriot so staunch could with dauntless effront- | 
ery—— 
Veasey. Sell himself? 


Walpole, Why, of course, for the good of his country. 
True, his price will be high—he is worth forty votes, 
And his salary must pay for the change in their coats. 
Pri'thee, has not his zeal for his fatherland—rather 
Overburthened the lands he received from his father ? 

Veasey. Well, 'tis whispered in clubs that his debts 

somewhat tease him. 

Walpole. I must see him in private, and study to 

ease him. 

Will you kindly arrange that he call upon me 

At my home, not my office, to-day—just at three? 

Not a word that can hint at the object in view, 

Say some bill in the House that concerns him and you ; 

And on which, as distinct from all party disputes, 

Members meet without tearing each other like brutes. 
Veasey. Lucky thought—Blount and I both agree in 

Committee 

On a bill for amending the dues of the City-—— 
Walpole. And the Government wants to enlighten 

its soul 

On the price which the public should pay for its coal. 

We shall have him, this Puritan chief of my foes. 

Now the next one to catch is the chief of the Beaux; 

All our young members mimic his nod or his laugh ; 

And if Blount be worth forty votes, he is worth half. 
Veasey. Eh! Bellair, whose defence of the Jacobite 

eers——. 

Walpole. Thrilled the House; Mister Speaker him- 

self was in tears. 

Faith I thought he'd have beat us. (Taking snuff. 
Veasey. That fierce peroration—— 
Walpole. Which compared me to Nero—superb 

(brushing the snuff from his lace vappet) decla- 
mation ! 

Veasey. Yes; a very fine speaker. 

Walpole, Of that there’s no doubt, 
For he speaks about things he knows nothing about. 
But I still to our party intend to unite him— 

Secret Service Department—Bellair—a small item. 
Veasey. Nay, you jest—for this gay maiden knight 

in debate 

To a promise so brilliant adds fortune so great—— 
Walpole. That he is not a man to be bought by hard 

cash, 

But he’s vain and conceited, light-hearted and rash. 

Every favourite of fortune hopes still to be greater, 

And a beau must want something to turn a debater. 

Hem! I know a Duke’s daughter, young, sprightly, 

and fair ; 

She will wed as I wish her; hint that to Bellair; 

Ay, and if he will put himself under my steerage, 

Say that with the Duke’s daughter I throw in the 

peerage. 

Veasey. Those are baits that a vain man of wit may 

seduce. 

Walpole. Or, if not, his political creed must be loose; 
To some Jacobite plot he will not be a stranger, 

And to win him securely—— 
Veasey. 

Hist. 





We'll get him in danger. 
Enter Bevvair, hwmming a tune. 


Sozne 2. Watro.z, Veasey, Beiiar. 
Walpole. Good morning, Sir Sidney ; your speech did 
you credit ; 
And whatever your party, in time you will head it. 
Your attack on myself was exceedingly striking, 
Tho’ the subject you chose was not quite to my liking. 
Tut! I never bear malice. You hunt? 
Bellair. 
Walpole, And you ride as you speak ? 


Yes, Of late. 





| Bellair. Well, in both a light weight. 
| Walpole. But light weights have the odds in their 
] favour, I fear. 

| Come and hunt with my harriers at Houghton this 


year; 
| I can show you some sport. 
| Bellair. Sir, there's no doubt of that. 


| Walpole. We will turn out a fox. 

Bellair (aside). As a bait for a rat! 

Walpole. I expect you, next autumn! Agreed then: 
good day. (Exit Waro.e. 


Scene 3. Veasey—Beuwair. 
Bellair. Well, I don’t know a pleasanter man in his 
way; 
‘Tis no wonder his friends are so fond of their chief. 
Veasey. That you are not among them is matter for 
| grief. 
| Ah, a man of such stake in the land as yourself, 
| Could command any post in the court of the Guelph. 
| Bellair. No, no; I'm appalled. 
| 


Veasey. By the king? Can you doubt him? 

Bellair. I'm appalled by those Gorgons, the ladies 

about him. 
Veasey. Good! ha, ha! yes, in beauty his taste may 
be wrong, 
But he has what we want, sir, a government strong. 
| Bellair. Meaning petticoat government? Mine too 
| is such, 
But my rulers don't frighten their subjects so much, 
Veasey. Nay, your rulers? Why plural? Legiti- 
| mate sway 
| Can admit but one ruler to love-— 
| Bellair. And obey. 
| What, a wife! Constitutional monarchy? Well, 
| If I chose my own sovereign I might not rebel. 
| Veasey. You may choose at your will! With your 
arts, wealth, condition, 
| You, in marriage, could link all the ends of ambi- 
| tion. 
| There is a young beauty—the highest in birth, 
And her father, the Duke—— 

Bellair. Oh, a duke ! 

Veasey. Knows your worth. 
Listen: Walpole, desiring to strengthen the Lords 
With the very best men whom the country affords, 
Has implied to his Grace, that his choice should be 

clear, 
(Carelessly.) If you wed the duke's daaghter, of course 
you're a peer. 

Bellair. With the Lords and the lady would Walpole 

ally me? 

Veasey. Yes! and, if I were you-—— 

Bellair. He would certainly buy me; 
But I,—being a man—— [Draws himself up haughtily. 

Veasey. No offence. Why that frown? 

Bellair (relapsing into his habitual ease). Nay, forgive 

me. Tho’ man, I’m a man about town ; 
And so graceful a compliment could not offend 
Any man about town, from a minister’s friend. 
Still, if not from the frailty of mortals exempt, 
Can a mortal be tempted where sins do not tempt? 
Of my rank and my fortune I am so conceited, 
That I don't, witha wife, want those blessings repeated. 
And tho’ flattered to learn I should strengthen the 
Peers— 
Give me still our rough House with its laughter and 
cheers. 
Let the Lords have their chamber—I grudge not its 
powers ; 
But for badgering a Minister nothing like ours! 
Whisper that to the Minister ;—sir, your obedient. 
(Turns away. 
Veasey (aside). Humph! I see we must hazard the 
ruder expedient. 
If some Jacobite pit for his feet we can dig, 
He shall hang as a Tory, or vote as a Whig. 
( Veasey retires into the background. 

Bellair (seating himself). Oh, how little these form- 

alist middle-aged schemers 

Know of us the bold youngsters, half sages, half 
dreamers. 

Sages half? Yes, because of the time rushing on 
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Part and parcel are we: they belong to time gone. 
Dreamers half? Yes, because in a woman's fair face 
We imagine the heavén they tind in a place. 
At this moment I, courted by Whig and by Tory, 
Yor the spangles and tinsel which clothe me with glory, 
Am a monster so callous, I should not feel sorrow 
If an earthquake engulphed Whig and Tory to-mor- 
row; 
‘What a heartless assertion !’ the aged would say. 
True, the young have no heart, for they give it away. 
Ah, I love! and here—joy !—comes the man who may 
aid me. 
Enter Buount. 


Scene 4. Betxare, Biount, Veasey, &. 
Blount (to coffee-house loungers, who gather round 
him as he comes down the stage). Yes, sir, just 
from Guildhall, where the City has paid me 
The great honour I never can merit enough, 
Of this box, dedicated to Virtue—— 
[Coffee-house loungers gather round. 
Veasey. And snuff. 
Blount. Yes, sir, Higgins the Patriot, who deals in 
rappee, 
Stored that box with pulvillio, superfluous to me ; 
For a public man gives his whole life to the nation, 
And his nose has no time for a vain titillation. 
Veasey. On the dues upon coal—apropos of the City— 
We agreed—— 


Blount. And were beat; Walpole bribed the Com- | 


mittee. 
Veasey. You mistake ; he leans tow'rds us, and begs 
you to call 
At his house—three o'clock. 
Blount (declaiming as if in Parliament). But I say, 
once for all, 
That the dues—— 
Veasey. Put the case as you only can do, 
And we carry the question. 
Blount 
Veasey. He said three. 
Blount. I say two, sir; my honour’s at stake, 
To amend every motion that Ministers make. 
(Vesey retires into the background. 
Blount (advancing to Betiarn). Young debater, your 
hand. One might tear into shreds 
All your plea for not cutting off Jacobite heads ; 
But that burst against Walpole redeemed your whole 
speech. 
Be but honest, and high is the fame you will reach. 
Bellair. Blount, your praise would delight, but your 
caution offends. 
Blount. "Tis my way—I’m plain spoken to foes and 
to friends. 
What are talents but snares to mislead and pervert 
you, 
Unless they converge in one end—Public Virtue ! 
Fine debaters abdund: we applaud and despise them ; 
For when the House cheers them the Minister buys 
them. 
Come, be honest, I say, sir; away with all doubt, 
Public Virtue commands! Vote the Minister out! 
Bellair. Public virtue when construed means pri- 
vate ambition. 
Blount. This to me—to a Patriot—— 
Bellair. In fierce opposition ; 
But you ask for my vote. 
Blount. England wants every man. 
Bellair. Well, tho’ Walpole can't buy me, I think 
that you can. 
Blount, I saw you last evening cloaked up to your 
chin ; 
But I had not a guess who lay, perdu, within 
All those bales of broad cloth, when a gust of wind 


I'll call, sir, at two. 


rose, 
And uplifting your beaver, it let out your nose. 
Blount (somewhat confusedly). Yes, I always am 
cloaked—half disguised, when I go 
Certain rounds—real charity hides itself so ; 
For one good deed concealed is worth fifty paraded. 
Bellair. Finely said. Quitting, doubtless, the poor 
you had aided, 
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Down a court t which contains but one houne; —there 
I lost you. 

Blount, But one house ! 

Bellair. Where a widow named Vizard 

Blount (aside). I tremble 
Yes— F 

Bellair. Resides with an angel—— 

Blount (aside). "Twere best to dissemble, 
With an angel! bah! say with a girl—what's her 

name ? 

Bellair. On this earth, Lucy Wilmot. 

Blount. Eh! —Wilmot? ’ 

Bellair. The same, 

Blount (after a short pause). And how knew you 

these ladies? 

Bellair. Will you be my friend? 

Blount. I? of course. Tell me all from beginning 

to end. 

Bellair. Oh, my story is short. 

ago, 

Coming home tow'rds the night from my elub—— 
Blount. Drunk? 
Bellair. So, so. 

‘Help me, help!” cries a voice—’tis a woman's—| 

run— 

Which may prove I'd drunk less than I often have 

done. 

And I find—but, dear Blount, you have heard the re- 

nown 

Of a set called the Mohawks ? 

| Blount. The scourge of the town. 

A lewd band of night savages, scouring the street, 

Sword in hand,—and the terror of all whom they 

meet 

Not as bad as themselves ;—you were 

ceed. 

Bellair. In the midst of the Mohawks I saw her and 

freed—— 

Blount. You saw her—Lucy Wilmot—at night, and 

alone? 

Bellair. No, she had a protector—the face of that 

crone. 

Blount. Mistress Vizard ? 

Bellair. The same, yet, tho’ strange it appear, 
When the rogues saw her face they did not fly in fear. 
Brief—I came—saw, and conquered—but own on the 

whole 

That my conquest was helped by the City Patrol. 

I escorted them home—at their threshold we part— 

And I mourn since that night for the loss of my heart. 

Blount. Did you call the next day to demand back 

that treasure ? 

Bellair. Yes. 

Blount. And saw the young lady? 

Bellair. I had not that pleasure ; 
I saw the old widow, who told me politely 
That her house was too quiet for visits so sprightly; 
That young females brought up in the school of pro- 

priety 

Must regard all young males as the pests of society. 

I will spare you her lectures, she showed me the door, 

And closed it. 

Blount. You've seen Lucy Wilmot no more? 

Bellair. Pardon, yes—very often ; that is, once a day. 
Every house has its windows—— 

Blount. Ah! what did you say? 

Bellair. Well, by words very little, but much by the 

eyes. 

Now instruct me in turn, from what part of the skies 

Did my angel descend? What her parents and race? 

She is well-born, no doubt—one sees that in her face. 

What to her is Dame Vizard—that awful duenna, 

With the look of a griffiness fed upon senna? 

Tell me all. Ho there !—drawer, a pottle of clary. 

Blount. Leave in peace the poor girl whom you 

never could marry. 

Bellair. Why? 

Blount. Her station's too mean. 

town 

Her poor mother taught music. 

Bellair. 


Just a fortnight 





| 
| 
16 
| 
} 
| 
| 


safe, sir; pro- 


In asmall country 


Her father ? 
(Drawer places wine and glasses on the 





You shot by me, before I had time to accost you, 


table. 











Blount. . Unknown. 
From the mother’s deathbed, from the evil and danger 
That might threaten her youth, she was brought by a 
stranger 
To the house of the lady who—— 
Bellair. Showed me the door? 
Blount. Till instructed to live, like her mother be- 
fore, 
Asateacher of music. My noble young friend 
To a match so unmeet you could never descend. 
You assure me, I trust, that all thought is dismist 
Of a love so misplaced. 
Bellair. No (filling Biount’s glass)—her health ! 
Blount. You persist ? 
Dare you, sir, to a man of my tenets austere 
Ev'n to hint your designs if your suit persevere ? 
What !—you still would besiege her? 
Bellair. Of course, if I love. 
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Veaser. Fresh insurrection. 
Walpole (gravely). Worse than that ;—Civil War !— 
at all risk, at all cost, 


We must carry this bill, or the nation is lost. 


Veasey. Will not Tory and Roundhead against it 
unite ? 

Walpole. Every man has his price. I must bribe left 
and right. 


So you've failed with Bellair—a fresh bait we must try. 
As for Blount—— 


Enter Senvant. 
Mr. Blount. 
Pray admit him. Good-bye. 
(Bait Veasry. 


Servant. 
Walpole. 


Scenr 2. Watrote—Btovunr. 
Blount. Mr. Walpole, you ask my advice on the dues 


Blount. I am Virtue’s defender, sir—there is my | Which the City imposes on coal. 


glove. 





Walpole. Sir, excuse 


[Flings down his glove —rises, touching his | That pretence for some talk on more weighty a theme, 


sword hilt. 
Bellair. Noble heart! I esteem you still more for 


With a man who commands—— 


Blount (aside). Forty votes. 


this heat. | Walpole. My esteem. 
In the list of my sins there’s no room for deceit : | You're a patriot, and therefore I courted this visit. 
And to plot against innocence helpless and weak— | Hark! your country’s in danger—great danger, sir. 
I'd as soon pick a pocket ! | Blount (drily). Is it? 
Blount. What mean you then? Speak.| Walpole. And I ask you to save it from certain per- 
Bellair. Biount, I mean you to grant me the favour dition. 
I ask. Blount. Me !—I am—— 
Blount, What is that? Walpole. Yea, at present in hot opposition. 
Bellair. To yourself an agreeable task. | But what's party? Mere cricket—some out and some 
Since you know this Dame Vizard, you call there to- in: 
day | I have been out myself. At that time I was thin, 


y, 
And to her and to Lucy say all I would say. 


| Atrabilious ; sir—jaundiced ; now, rosy and stout, 


You attest what I am—fortune, quality, birth, | Nothing pulls down a statesman like long fagging out. 


Adding all that your friendship allows me of worth. 
Blount, I have not a father; I claim you as one; 


And to come to the point—now there’s nobody by, 
| Be as stout and as rosy, dear Selden, as L 


You will plead for my bride as you'd speak for a son. | What, when bad men conspire, shall not good men 


Al! arranged—to the altar we go in your carriage, | 


combine ? 


And I'll vote as you wish the month after my mar- | There's a place—the Paymastership—just in your line; 


riage. 


Blount (aside). Can I stifle my fary ? 


Enter Newsman with papers. 
Newsman, Great news! 
Bellair. Silence, ape! 
(Coffee-house loungers rise and crowd around | 
the Newsman. Veasey snatching the paper. 
Omnes, Read. +I 
Veasey (reading). ‘‘ Lord Nithsdale, the rebel, has 
made his escape. 

His wife, by permission of Walpole last night, 

Saw her lord in the Tower"——- (Great sensation, 
Bellair (to Piount). You will make it all right. 
Veasey (continuing). ‘ And the traitor escaped in her 

mantle and dress.” 
Bellair (to Buount). Now my fate's in your hands—I 
may count on you? | 
Blount. Yes. | 





ACT SECOND. 
Sornet 1. A room in Watrowr's House, Pictures on | 
the wall. A large table with books, papers, &c. 
Watpore and Veasey seated. 
Walpole. And so Nithsdale’s escaped! His wife's | 
mantle and gown ; 
Well—ha, ha! let us hope he’s now out of this town, | 
And in safer disguise than my lady’s attire, 
Gliding fast down the Thames—which he’ll not set on 
fire. 
Veasey. All your colleagues are furious. 
Walpole, h yes; if they catch him, 
Not a hand from the crown of the martyr could snatch 
him! 
Of a martyr so pitied the troublesome ghost 
Would do more for his cause than the arms of a host. 
These reports from our agents, in boro’ and shire, 
Show how slowly the sparks of red embers expire. 
Ah! what thousands will hail in a general election 





I may say that the fees are ten thousand a-year, 
Besides extras—not mentioned. (Aside.) The rogue 
will cost dear. 
Blount. What has that, sir, to do with the national 
danger 
To which—— 
Walpole. You're too wise to be wholly a stranger. 
Need I name to a man of your Protestant true heart 


| All the risks we yet run from the Pope and the Stuart ? 


And the indolent public is so unenlightened 
That ‘tis not to be trusted, and scarce to be frightened. 
When the term of this Parliament draws to its close: 
Shonld King George call another—'tis filled with his 
foes. 
Blount. You pay soldiers eno’ if the Jacobites rise—— 
Walpole. But a Jacobite house would soon stop their 
supplies. 
There's a General, on whom you must own, on reflec- 
tion, 
The Pretender relies. 
Blount. Who? 
Walpole. The General Election. 
Blount. That election must come; you have no other 
choice. 
Would you juggle the People and stifle its voice ? 
Walpole. That is just what young men fresh from 
college would say, 
And the People’s a very good thing in its way. 
But what is the People ?—the mere population ? 
No, the sound-thinking part of this practical nation, 
Who support peace and order, and steadily all poll 
For the weal of the land! 
Blount (aside). In plain words, for Bob Walpole. 
Walpole. Of a people like this I've no doubts nor 
mistrustings, 
But I have of the fools who vote wrong at the hus- 
tings. 
Sir, in short, I am always frank-spoken and hearty, 
England needs all the patriots that go with your party. 
We must make the three years of this Parliament 


seven, 
And stave off Civil War. You agree? 





The wild turbulent signal for-——— 
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Blount. Gracious heaven ! 

Thus to silence the nation, to baffle its laws, 

And expect Selden Blount to defend such a cause! 

What could ever atone for so foul a disgrace ? 
Walpole. Everlasting renown—(aside)—and the Pay- | 

master’s place. 
Blount. Sir, your servant—good day; I am not what 
you thought ;— 

I am honest—— 
Walpole. 
Blount. 
Walpole. You are not to be bought, sir—astonish- 

ing man! 

Let us argue that point. If creation you scan 

You will find that the children of Adam prevail 

O’er the beasts of the field but by barter and sale. 

Talk of coals—if it were not for buying and selling, 

Could you coax from Newcastle a coal to your dwell- 

ing? 

You Fa. $4 be to your own fellow-men good for nought, 

Were it true, as you say, that you're not to be bought. 

If you find men worth nothing—say, don't you despise 

them? 


“Who doubts it? 


And what proves them worth nothing ?—why, nobody | 


buys them. 


But a man of such worth as yourself!—nonsense— | 


come, 


Sir, to business; I want you; I buy you—the sum? 


Blount. Is corruption so brazen? are manners s0 | 


base ? 
Walpole (aside). That means he don’t much like the 
Paymaster's place. 
(With earnestness and dignity.) 


Pardon, Blount, I spoke lightly; but do not mis- | 


take,— 
On mine honour, the peace of the land is at stake. 
Yes, the peace and the freedom! Were Hampden 
himself 
Living still, would he side with the Stuart or Guelph? 
When the Cesars the freedom of Rome overthrew, 
All its forms they maintained —'twas its spirit they 
slew! 
Shall the freedom of England go down to the grave? 
No! the forms let us scorn, so the spirit we save. 
Blount, England’s peace and her freedom depend 
on your bill? 
Walpole (seriously). Thou know'st it—and there- 
fore—— 
Blount. 
Walpole. Nay, no longer J ask, 
titions. 
Blount. But you talked about terms. 
Walpole (pushing pen and paper to him). There, then, 
write your conditions. 
[Biount writes, folds the paper, gives it to Wau- 
POLE, bows, and exit. 
Walpole (reading). ‘’Mongst the men who are bought 
to save England inscribe me, 
And my bribe is the head of the man who would bribe 
me.” 
Eh, my head! That ambition is much too high-reach- 
ing; 
I suspect that the crocodile hints at impeaching. 
And he cals himself honest! What highwayman’s 
worse ?— 
Thus to threaten my life when I offer my purse. 
Hem! he can't be in debt, as the common talk runs, 
For the man who scorns money has never known 
duns. 
And yet have him I must! Shall I force or entice? 
Let me think—let me think; every man has his 
price. 


’tis thy country pe- 


(Exit WaLroue. 


Sorne 3. A room in Mrs. Vizarp's house. At the back | 
a large window opening on a balcony. In one angle | 
of the room a small door, led in the 
In another angle folding doors, through which the vis- | 
itors enter. At each of the side-scenes in front, an- 

door. 





Enter Mrs. Vizarp. 
Mrs. Vizard. *Tis the day when the Jacobite nobles 
bespeak 


And not to be bought. | 


My aid you ask still? | 


| This safe room ead a chat on affairs once a-week, 
(Knock withous, ) 


| Ah, they come. 


Enter two Jacouite Lorps and Niruspa re, disguised 
as a woman, 
| 1st Jacobite Lord, Ma'am, well knowing your zea) 
} for our king, 
| To your house we have ventured this lady to bring. 
She will quit you at sunset—nay, haply, much sooner, 
For a voyage to France in some trusty Dutch schooner, 
Hist! her husband in exile she goes to rejoin, 
And our homes are so watched—— 
Mrs, Vizard. That she's safer in mine. 
Come with me, my dear lady, I have in my care 
| A young ward—— 
1st Jacobite Lord (hastily). Who must see her not! 
Till we prepare 
Her departure, conceal her from all prying eyes; 
She is timid, and looks on new faces as spies. 
| Send your servant on business that keeps he: away 
Until nightfall ;—her trouble permit me to pay. 
[Giving a purse. 
Mrs. Vizard, Nay, my Lord, I don’t need—— 
1st Jacobite Lord. Quick ; your servant release. 
Mrs. Vizard. I will send her to Kent with a note to 
my niece. [Exit Mrs. Vizarp. 
1st Jacobite Lord (to Nrruspa.e). Here, you're safe; 
still, I tremble until you are freed. 
| Keep sharp watch at the window—the signal’s agreed. 
| When a pebble’s thrown up at the pane, you will 
know 
| "Tis my envoy ;—a carriage will wait you below. 
Nithsdale. And if, ere you can send him, some peri! 
befall ? 
1st Jacobite Lord. Risk your flight to the inn near 
the steps at Blackwall. 


Re-enter Mrs. Vizanp. 
Mrs. Vizard. She is gone. 
1st Jacobite Lord. Lead the lady st once to her room. 
Mrs. Vizard (opening door to right of side-scene). No 
man dares enter here. 
Nithsdale (aside). Where she sleeps, I presume. 
[Exeunt Mrs. Vizarp and Nriruspae. 
2d Jacobite Lord, You still firmly believe, tho’ revolt 
is put down, 
That King James is as sure to recover his crown? 
1st Jacobite Lord. Yes, but wait till this Parliament's 
close is decreed, 
And then up with our banner from Thames to the 
Tweed. (Knock at the street door.) 
Who knocks? Some new friend? 


Enter Mrs. Vizanp. 
Mrs. Vizard (looking out of the window). O! quick— 
quick—do not stay; 
| It is Blount. 
Both Lords. What !—the Roundhead ? 
Mrs. Vizard (opening concealed door in the angle). Here 
—here—the back way. (Exit Mrs. V.zarp. 
1st Jacobite Lord (as they get to the door). Hush, and 
wait till he's safe within doors. 
2d Jacobite Lord. 
She admits ? 
1st Jacobite Lord. By my sanction,—their plans to 
disclose. 
(Exeunt Taconite Lorps just as enter BLount 
and Mrs. Vizarp. 


But our foes 


Scene 4. Mars. Vizarp—Biovnt. 
Mrs. Vizard. I had sent out my servant; this is not 
your hour. 
| Blount. Mistress Vizard. 
| Mrs. Vizard. Sweet sir. 
sour. 
Blount. I enjoined you, when trusting my ward to 
your care—— 
Mrs. Vizard. To conceal from herself the true name 
that you bear. 
Blount, _ she still has no guess—— 
| Mrs. Viza That in Jones, christened John, 
| "Tis the an “Selden Blount whom she gazes upon. 





(Aside.) He looks horridly 
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” Blount. And my second injunction —= | Blount, In that home I had hoped for your youth to 
Mrs. Vizard. Was duly to teach her | “secure 
To respect all you say, as if said by a preacher, Safe escape from the perils that threaten the pure ; 
Rlount. A preacher !—not 80; as a man she should | But, alas! where a daughter of Eve is, I fear 
rather That the serpent will still be found close at her ear. 
Confide in, look up to, and love as—— | Lucey. You alarm me! 
Mrs, Vizard. A father. | Blownt, I ought. Ah, what danger you ran. 
Blount. Hold! I did not say ‘Father.’ You might, | You have seen—have conversed with—— " 
“a you can, Lucy. Well—well. 
Call m Blount. A young man, 
Mrs. Tiara. What? Incy. Nay, he is not so frightful, dear sir, as you 
Blount. Hang it, madam, a fine-looking man. deem ; 
But at once to the truth which your cunning secretes, | If you only but knew him, I'm sure you'd esteem. 
How came Lucy and you, ma'am, at night in the He's so civil—so pleasant—the sole thing I fear 
streets ? | Is— heigh-ho! are fine gentlemen always sincere? 
Mrs. Vizard. I remember! Poor Lucy so begged Blount, You are lost if you heed not the words that 
and so cried— I say. 
On that day, a year since—— Ah, young men are not now what they were in my 
Blount. Well! day! 
Mrs. Vizard, Her poor mother died; | Then their fashion was manhood, their language was 
And all her wounds opened, recalling that day; truth, 
She insisted—I had not the heart to say nay— | And their love was as fresh as a world in its youth. 
On the solace religion alone can bestow ; Now they fawn like a courtier, and fib like his flunkies, 
So I led her to church,—does that anger you? And their hearts are as old as the faces of monkies. 
Blount. No! | Lucey. Ah, you know not Sir Sidney—— 
But at nightfall—— | Blount. His nature I do, 
Mrs. Vizard. 1 knew that the church would be dark ; | For he owned to my friend his designs upon you. 
And thus nobody saw us, not even the clerk. | Incy. What designs? 
Blount. And returning—— | Blount. Of a nature too dreadful to name. 
Mrs. Vizard. We fell into terrible danger.| wey. How! His words full of honour 
Sir, the Mohawks—— | Blount. Veiled thoughts full of shame. 
Blount. I know; you were saved by a stranger. | Heard you never of wolves in sheep’s clothing? Why 
He escorted you home; called the next day,I hear. | weep? 
Mrs. Vizard. But I soon sent him off with a flea in Lucy. Indeed, sir, he don't look the least like a 
his ear. } sheep. 
Blount. Since that day the young villain has seen | Blount. No, the sheepskin for clothing mnch finer 
her. | he trucks ; 
Mrs. Vizard. Oh no! | Wolves are nowaday clad not as sheep—but as bucks. 
Blount. Yes. , | Tis a false heart you find where a fine dress you see, 
Mrs. Vizard. And where? | And a lover sincere is a plain man like me. 
Blount. At the window. | Dismiss then, dear child, this young beau from your 
Mrs. Vizard, You do not say so! | mind— 
What deceivers girls are! how all watch they befool! | A young beau should be loathed by good young wo- 
One should marry them off, ere one sends them to mankind. 
school ! | At the best he’s a creature accustomed to roam: 
Blount. Ay, I think you are right. All our plans | ’Tis at sixty man learns how to value a home. 
have miscarried. | Idle fancies throng quick at your credulous age, 
Go; send Lucy to me-— it is time she were married. And their cure is companionship, cheerful, but sage , 
(Exit Mrs. Vizaxn by door to left of side-scene.) | So, in future, I'll give you much more of my own. 
When I first took this orphan, forlorn and alone, Weeping still !—I've a heart, and it is not of stone. 
From the poor village inn where I sojourned unknown, | Lucy. Pardon, sir, these vain tears; nor believe that 
My compassion no feeling more sensitive masked. } I mourn 
She was grateful; that pleased me; was more than I | For a false-hearted—— 
asked. Blount. Coxcomb, who merits but scorn. 
‘Twas in kindness I screened myself under false | We must give yon some change, purer air, livelier 
names, } scene, 
For she told me her father had fought for King James, | And your mind will soon win back its temper serene. 
And, embued in the Jacobite’s pestilent error, You must quit this dull court with its shocking look 
In a Roundhead she sees but a bugbear of terror. } out. 
And from me, Selden Blount, who invoked our free | Yes, a cot is the home of contentment, no doubt— 
laws A sweet cot with a garden—wall’d round—shall be 
To behead or to hang all who side with that cause, | ours, 
She would start with a shudder! O fool! how above | Where our hearts shall unite in the passion—for flow- 
Human weakness I thought myself! This, then, is ers. 
love! | Ah! I know a retreat, from all turmoil remote, 
Heavens! to lose her—resign to another those charms! | In the suburb of Lambeth—soon reached by a boat. 
No,no! never! Why yield to such idle alarms ? So that every spare moment to business not due 
What's that fop she has seen scarcely once ina way | I can give, my sweet Lucy, to rapture and you. 
To a man like myself, whom she sees every day? | Lucy. What means he? His words and his looks 
Mine she must be! but how !—the world’s laughter I are alarming : 
dread. | Mr. Jones, you're too good! 
Tut, the world will not know, if in secret we wed. Blount. What ?—to find you so charming? 
| Yes, tho’ Fortune has placed my condition above 





Enter Luoy by door left of side-scene. you, 
| Yet Love levels all ranks. Be not startled—I love 
you. 

Lucy. Dear sir, yor. look pale. Are you ill? From all dreams less exalted your fancies arouse ; 

Blount. Ay, what then? | The poor orphan I raise to the rank of my spouse. 
What am I in your thoughts? | Luey. What! His spouse! DoI dream! 

Tuy The most generous ofmen.| Blount. Till that moment arrives 


Scene 5. Briount—Lvcy. 


Y. 
Can you doubt of the orphans respectful affection, Train your mind to reflect on the duty of wives. 
When she owes ev'n a home to your sainted protec- I must see Mistress Vizard, and all things prepare; 


tion ? To secure our retreat shall this day be my care. 
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And—despising the wretch who has caused us such 

sorrow— 

Our two lives shall unite in the cottage to-morrow. 
Lucy. Pray excuse me—this talk is so strangely-—— 
Blount. Delightful ! 
Lucy (aside), Iam faint; Iam all of atremble: how 

frightful ! (Exit through side-door to left. 

Blount. Good ; my mind overawes her! From fear 
love will grow, 

And by this time to-morrow a fig for the beau. 

(Calling out. 
Enter Mrs. Vizarv. 
Scene 6. Biount—Mas. Vizarn. 

Blount. Guard well my dear Lucy to-day, 

For to-morrow I free you, and bear her away. 

I agree with yourself—it is time she were married, 

And I only regret that so long I have tarried. 

Eno’ !—I've proposed. 

Mrs. Vizard. She consented ? 

Blount. Of course ; 

Must a man like myself get a wife, ma'am, by force ? 
Newsman (without, ringing a bell). Great news. 

Mrs. Vizard (running to the window, listening and re- 
peating). What! “ Lord Nithsdale escaped from 
the Tower.” 

(Nithsdale peeps through the door of his room.) 

“In his wife’s clothes disguised!—the gown grey, 

with red flower, 

Mantle black, trimmed with ermine.” My hearing is 


hard. 
Mr. Blount, Mr. Blount—Do you hear the reward ? 
Blount. Yes; a thousand—— 
Mrs. Vizard. What !—guineas ? 
Blount. Of course; come away. 
I go now for the parson—do heed what I say. 
(Nithsdale shakes his fist at Mrs. Vizarp, and re- 
treats.) 
We shall marry to-morrow—no witness but you: 
For the marriage is private. I'm Jones still. Adieu! 
( Exit Buounr. 
(Lucy peeps out.) 
Mrs. Vizard. Ha! a thousand gold guineas! 
(Locks Niruspa.e's door. 


Re-enter Buownt. 
Guard closely my treasure. 
That’s her door; for precaution, just lock it. 
Mrs. Vizard. With pleasure. 
[As she shows out Biount, Lucy slips forth. 
Lucy. Eh, locked@up! No, I yet may escape if I hide. 
[Gets behind the window-curtains. 


Re-enter Mrs, Vizanv. 
Mrs. Vizard, Shall 1 act on this news? I must quick- 
ly decide. 
Surely Nithsdale it is! Grey gown, sprigg’d with red ; 
Did not walk like a woman—¢ stride, not a tread. 
° (Locks Luoy's door.) 
Both my lambs are in fold. I'll steal out and in- 
quire ;— 
Robert Walpole might make the reward somewhat 
higher. 
(Exit Mrs. Vizarv. 
Lucy (looking out from the window). She has locked 
the street door. She has gone with the key, 
And the servant is out. No escape; woe is me! 
How I love him! And yet I must see him with loath- 


ing. 
Why should wolves be disguised in such beautiful 
clothing ? 
Nithsdale (knocking violently). Let me out. 


Tl not 
perish entrapped. 
Thus I break—— 
(Bursts the door, and comes out brandishing 
a poker.) 
Treacherous hag! 


From your snare 


Scene 7. Lvov—Nrruspae. 
Tis the wolf. Spare me: spare! 
(Kneeling, and hiding her face. 
Nithsdale. She's a witch, and has changed herself! 


Lucy. 


Nithsdale, Nay, young lady, look up! 

Lucy. Tis a woman 

Nithsdale. Why fear me » 

Perchance, like myself, you're a prisoner ? ; 
Lucy. Ah yes! 
Nithsdale. And your kinsfolk are true to the Stuart, 

I guess. 

Lue. My poor father took arms for King James, 

Nithsdale, So did I. 

Lucy. You!—a woman! 

Nithsdale. 

If you will not assist me. 
Lucey. Assist you—how ? Say? 
Nithsdale, That she-Judas will sell me, and goes to 

betray. 

Iacy. F ly! 

Nithsdale. 

Does not Love laugh at locksmiths? 

Despair ! (Glaneing at the wind 

Flight is here. But this dress my detection ensures, 

If I could but exchange hood and mantle for yours! 

Dare I ask you to save me ? 
Luey. 

But my own door is locked. 
Nithsdale (raising the poker). And the key is here 

still. 
(Bursts the door of Lucy's room, and enters, 

Lucy. T have read of the Amazons. This must be 
one. 

Nithsdale (coming from the door with hood, gown, an 
mantle on his arm). I have found all I need for 
the risk I must run. 

Lucy. Can I help you? 

Nithsdale. Heaven bless thee, sweet Innocence, no. 

Haste, and look if no back way is open below. 

Stay, your father has served the king over the wate 

And this locket may please your brave father’s true 

daughter— . 

The grey hair of poor Charles, intertwined with the 

pearl, 

vouchsafe me this kiss. 

(Kissing her hand, and exit within the door 

What a wonderful girl! 


How brave! 
For that crime I must di 


Alas, she has locked the street door! 


Lady fair, 
Well, so does 


Nay, doubt not my wil! 


Go; 
Lucy. 


Sorenr 8. The exterior of Mrs. Vizarp's House. Lara 
window. Balcony, area rails below. A court. Dead 
walls for side-scenes, with blue posts at each end, through 
which the actors enter. 

Enter Brovnt. 

Blount. For the curse of celebrity nothing atones. 
The sharp parson I cal! on, as simple John Jones, 
Has no sooner set eyes on my popular front, 

Than he cries, ‘‘Ha! the Patriot, the great Selden 

Blount.” 
Mistress Vizard must hunt up some priest just from 
Cam, 
Who may gaze on these features, nor guess who Iam. 
(Knocks.) 

Not at home. “Servant out too! Ah! gone forth, I 

guess, 

To enchant the young bride 

dress. 

I must search for a parson myself. 

Enter Beuvair from the opposite side. 


with a new wedding 


Scene 9. Briount—Bevart. 
Bellair (slapping him on the shoulder). Blount, your 
news ? 
Blount. You! and here, sir! 
Bellair. 
You have seen her? 
Blount. I have. 
Bellair. And have pleaded my cause 
And of course she consents, for she loves me? You i 
pause. 
Blount. Nay, alas, my dear friend—— 
Bellair. Speak, and tell me my fate. 
Blount. Quick and rash though your wooing be, it is 
too late ; 
She has promised her hané to another. 
Beliair. 


What means—— 
My impatience excuse. 


Bear up! 
There is many a slip "twixt the lip and the 





Lucy. Do not come near me. 


cup. 
Ah! my rival I'll fight. Say his name if you can. 
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Blount. Mr. Jones. I am told he's a fine-looking 
man. 
Bellair. His address ? 
Blount. Wherefore ask? You kill her in this duel— | 
Slay the choice of he heart! 
~ Bellair. Of her heart ; 
But ifso, why, heaven bless her! 
Blount. My arm—come away! 
Bellair, No, my carriage waits yonde r. I thank you. 
Good day. ( Exit. 
Blount. He is gone. I am safe. (Shaking his left 
hand with his right.) Wish you joy, my dear 
Jones. 


you are cruel. 


tle, opens the window 
Nithsdale, Allis still. How to jump without break- 
ing my bones? 
(Trying to flatten his petticoats, and with one 
leg over the balcony.) 
Curse these petticoats! Heaven, out of all*my lost | 
riches, 


Why couldst thou not save me one thin pair of breech- | 


es! 
Steps! [Gets back—shuts the window. 


Re-enter Beviair. 
Bellair. But Blount may be wrong. From her own 
lips alone 
Will I learn, (Looking up at the window.) 
I see some one; I'll venture this stone. 
[Picks up and throws a pebble at the window. 
Nithsdale (opening the window). Joy !—the signal ! 


Scene 10. Bretcarr—NirHsvace. 
‘Tis you; say my friend was deceived. 
(NrruspaLe makes an affirmative sign.) 
You were snared to this—— 

Nithsdale. 
Bellair. 
But oh! fly from this jail ; 
I've a carriage at hand: 

(Niruspa.e tucks up his petticoats, gets down 
the balcony backwards, setting his foot on the 
area rail.) 

Powers above !—What a leg! 

(Lorp Niruspaue turns rownd on the rail, re- 
jects Beiatr's hand, and jumps down.) 

O my charmer! one kiss. 
Are you out of your senses! 


Bellair. 


Hush! 
Could you guess how I grieved! 
I'm still fall of alarms. 


Nithsdale. 
Bellair (trying to pull up her hood). 
Nithsdale (striking him). Take this. 
Bellair. What a fist! If it hits one so hard before 
marriage, 
What would it do after? 
Nithsdale, Quick, where is the carriage ? 
Now, sir, give me your hand. 
Bellair. 
Till I snatch my first kiss. 
(Lifts the hood and recoils astounded.) 
Who the devil are you? 
(Nrruspa.e tries to get from him. A struggle. 
Be.vair prevails.) 
I will give you in charge, or this moment confess 
How you pass as my Lucy, and wear her own dress. 
Nithsdale (aside). What! His Lucy? I’m saved. To 
her pity I owe 
This last chance for my life; would you sell it, sir? 
Bellair. No. 
But your life! What's your name? Mine is Sidney 
Bellair. 
Nithsdale. Who in Parliament pleaded so nobly to 
spare 
From the axe—— 
Bellair. The chiefs doomed in the Jacobite rise ? 
Nithsdale (with dignity). 1 am Nithsdale. Quick, 
sell me or free me—time flies. 
Bellair. Come this way. There's my coach. 
take you myself 
Where you will ;—ship you off. 
Nithsdale. Do you side with the Guelph? 
Bellair. Yes. What then? 
Nithsdale. You would risk your own life by his 
laws, 


I'll be hanged if I do 


I will 


(Exit. | 
(Nrruspae, disguised in Lucy's dress and man- | 


trust yourself to these arms. | 


With rapture! | 
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Did you ship me to France! They who fight in a 
cause 
| Should alone share its perils. 
stranger. 
Rellair. Pooh! 
in danger ; 
You'd be mobbed ere you got half a yard through the 
town, 
Why, that stride and that calf- 
| gown. 
(Clinging to him, and half spoken without.) 
I will see you at least to my carriage. 
(Behind scene.) 


Farewell, generous 


no geplieman leaves a young lady 


let me settle your 


No, no. 


To what place shall it drive? 
| Nithsdale. To Blackwall. 
Enter Luoy from the window. 

Hateful marrifge ! 
What !—gone? She is 


Lucy. 
| But where's that poor lady? 
free! 
Could she leap from the window? I wish I were she. 
( Retreats. 


Scene ll. Bettam—Lvoy. 
Bellair. Now she’s safe in my coach, on condition, 
I own, 
Not flattering, sweet creature, to leave her alone. 
Lucy (peeping). It is he! 
Bellair. Ah, if Lucy would only appear! 
(Stoops to pick up a stone, and in the act to fling 
as Lucy comes out.) 
| O my Lucy !—mine angel ! 
| Lacy. 
Bellair. Is it true? 
banished ? 
In your love was the dream of my life! 
ished ? 
Have you pledged to another your hand and your 
heart ? 

Inwy. Not my heart. Oh, not that. 

Bellair. But your hand? By what art— 
By what force are you won heart and hand to dissever, 
And consent to loathed nuptials that part us for ever? 

Lwy. Would that pain you so much ? 

Bellair. Can you ask? Oh, 

You're my all in the world ! 
| Lucy. I am told you deceived me ; 
That you harbour designs which my lips dare not 

name, 
And your words full of honour veil thoughts full of 
| shame. 
Ah, sir, I’m so young and so friendless—so weak !— 
Do not ask for my heart if you take it to break. 
Bellair, Who can slander me thus? Not my friend, 
I am sure. 

Lucy. His friend! 

Bellair. Can my love know one feeling impure 
When I lay at your feet all I have in this life— 
Wealth and rank, name and honour—and woo you as 

wife? 

Lucy. As your wife! 

above 
My mean lot—— 

Bellair. And so worthless compared to your love. 
You reject, then, this suitor ?—my hand you accept? 

Lucy. Ah! but do you not see in what prison I'm 

kept ? 
And this suitor—— 

Bellair. 

Lucy. 

Bellair. What? 

Lucy. 

ee 





Why is he so dear? 
From that face am I evermore 


Is it van- 


believe me, 


Allabout you seems so much 


You hate him! 
Till this day, say rather—— 


I loved him. 
Yon loved! 

Lucy As I might a grandfather. 
He a4 ‘shielded the orphan ;—I had not a notion 
That he claimed from me more than a grandchild’s 

devotion! 
And my heart ceased to beat between terror and sor- 


Tow 
When he said he would make me his wife, and to- 
morrow. 
Bellair. Fly with me, and at once ! 





Lucy. She has locked the street door. 
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Bellair. And my angel's not mede to jump down 
from that floor. 
Listen; quick ; I hear voices:—I save you; this night 
I arrange all we need both for wedlock and flight. 
At what time after dark does your she-dragon close 
Her sweet eyes, and her household consign to repose ? 
Lucy. About nine in this season of winter. What 
then ? 
Bellair. By the window keep watch. 
clock has struck ten 
A slight stone smites the casement ;—below I attend. 
You will see a safe ladder; at once you descend. 
We then reach your new home, priest and friends 
shall be there, 
Proud to bless the young bride of Sir Sidney Bellair. 
Hush! the steps come this way; do not fail! She is 
won. (Exit Bevvair. 
Ducy. Stay ;—I tremble as guilty. Heavens! what 
have I done? 


When the 


ee 


ACT THIRD. 


Scene 1. St. James's Park. Seats, dc. Time—Sunset. 
Enter Biount. 
Blount. So the parson is found and the cottage is 

hired— 

Every fear was dispelled when my rival retired. 

Ev'n my stern mother country must spare from my 
life 

A brief moon of that honey one tastes with a wife! 

And then strong as a giant, recruited by sleep, 

On corruption and Walpole my fury shall sweep. 

"Mid the cheers of the House I will state in my place 

How the bribes that he proffered were flung in,his 
face. 

Men shall class me amid those examples of worth 

Which, alas! become daily more rare on this earth ; 

And Posterity, setting its brand on the front 

Of a Walpole, select for its homage a Blount. 


Enter Beate, singing gaily. 


Scenr 2. Brount—BeEvvare. 

Bellair. ‘‘ The dove builds where the leaves are still 

green on the tree——” 

Blount (rising). Ha! 

Bellair. ‘‘ For May and December can never agree.” 

Blount. I am glad you've so quickly got over that 

blow. 

Bellair. Fallala! 

Blount (aside). What this levity means I must know. 
The friend I best loved was your father, Bellair— 
Let me hope your strange mirth is no laugh of despair. 

Bellair. On the wit of the wisest man it is no stigma 
If the heart of a girl is to him an enigma; 

That my Lucy was lost to my arms you believed— 

Wish me joy, my dear Biount, you were grossly de- 
ceived. 

She is mine !—What on earth are you thinking about? 

Do you hear? 

Blount. 

Bellair. 

Blount. 


Tam racked! 
What? 
A twinge of the gout. 
(Re-seating himself.) 
Pray excuse me. 
Bellair. Nay, rather myself I reproach 
For not heeding your pain. Let me call you a coach. 
Blount. Nay, nay, it is gone. I am eager to hear 
How I've been thus deceived—make my blunder more 
clear. 
You have seen her? 
Bellair. Ofcourse. From her own lips I gather 
That your good Mr. Jones might be Lucy's grand- 
father. 
Childish fear, or of Vizard—who seems a virago— 
Or the old man himself-—— 
Blount. 
Bellair. You groan? 
Blount. The lumbago! 
Bellair. Ah! they say gout is shifty—now here and 
now there. 
Blount. Pooh ;—continue. The girl then—— 


Oh! 





Bellair. I found in despair. 
But no matter—all’s happily settled at last. 4 

Blount. Ah! eloped from the house? 

Bellair. No, the door was made fast 
But to-night I would ask you a favour, ; 

Blount. What? Say 

Bellair. If your pain should have left you, to give 

her away. 
For myself it is meet that I take every care 
That my kinsfolk shall hail the new Lady Bellair, 
I've induced my two aunts (who are prudish) to grace 
With their presence my house, where the nuptials take 
place. 
And to act as her father there’s no man so fit 
As yourself, dear old Blount, if the gout will permit, 

Blount. *Tis an honour—— 

Bellair. Say pleasure. 

Blount. Great pleasure! Proceed. 
How is she, if the door is still fast, to be freed ? 

Is the house to be stormed ? 

Bellair. Nay; I told you before 
That a house has its windows as well as its door, 
And a stone at the pane for a signal suffices, 

While a ladder 

Blount. Isee. (Aside.) What infernal devices! 
Has she no maiden fear—— 

Bellair. From the ladder to fall 
Ask her that—when we meet at my honse in White- 

hall. 
Enter 1st Jaconire Lorp. 


Scene 38. Btownt, Betvarr, Ist Jaconite, afterwards 
VErASEY. 
Jacobite Lord (giving note to Beixarr). If I err not, | 
speak to Sir Sidney Bellair? 
Pray vouchsafe me one moment in private. 
[Draws him aside. 

Blount. Despair! 
How prevent ?—how forestall? Could I win but delay, 
I might yet brush this stinging fly out of my way. 

{While he speaks, enter Veasry in the back- 
ground, 

Veasey. Ha! Bellair whispering close with that 

Jacobite lord— 
Are they hatching some plot? 
(Hides behind the trees—tlistening. 

Bellair (reading). So he’s safely on board- 

Jacobite Lord. Aud should Fortune shake out other 

lots from her urn, 

We, poor friends of the Stuart, might serve you in 
turn. 

You were talking with Blount—Selden Blount—is he 
one 

Of your friends? 

Bellair. Ay, the truest. 

Jacobite Lord. Then warn him to shun 
That vile Jezabel’s man-trap—I know he goes there. 
Whom she welcomes she sells, 

Bellair. I will bid him beware. 
(Shakes hands, Exit Jaconitre Lorp, 

Bellair (to Buiount). I have just learned a secret, 'tis 

fit I should tell you. 
Go no more to old Vizard’s, or know she will sell you. 
Nithsdale hid in her house when the scaffold he fled. 
She received him, and went for the price on his head; 
But—the drollest mistake—of that tale by-and-by— 
He was freed ; is safe now! 

Blount. 

Bellair. 

Blount, Ha!—you did! 

Bellair. See, he sends me this letter of thanks. 

Blount (reading). Which invites you to join with the 

Jacobite ranks. 
And when James has his kingdom—— 

Bellair. That chance is remote ; 

Blount. Hints an earldom for you. 

Bellair. Bah! 

Blount. Take care of this note. 

{Appears to thrust it into Bei.arn's t 
—lets it fall, and puts his foot on it. 
Bellair. Had I guessed that the hag wus so greedy 
of gold, 
Long ago I had bought Lucy out of her hold; 


Who delivered him? 
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But to-night the dear child will be free from her power. 
Adieu. I expect you then. 


Blount. Hold! at what hour? 
Bellair. By the window at ten, self and ladder await 
her; 


The wedding—eleven ; you will not be later. (Ezit. 
Blount (picking up the letter). Nithsdale’s letter. 
Bright thought !—and what luck! I see Veasey. 
Re-enter Bevvarn. 
Bellair. Blount, I say, will old Jones be to-morrow 
uneasy ? 
Can’t you fancy his face ? 
Blount, Yes; ha! ha! 
Bellair. Iam off. [(Evit. 


Scenz 4. Birountr—VEasey. | 


Blount. What, shall I, Selden Blount, be a popin- | 
jay's scoff? 
Mr. Veasey, your servant. 

Veasey. I trust, on the whole, 
That you've settled with Walpole the prices of coal. 

Blount. Coals be—lighted below! Sir, the country’s 

in danger. 

Veasey. To that fact Walpole says that no patriot’s 

a stranger. 
Blount. With the safety of England myself I will 
task, 
If you hold yourself licensed to grant what I ask. 

Veasey. Whatsoever the terms ofa patriotso staunch, 
Walpole gives you—I speak as his proxy—carte blanche, | 

Blount. If I break private ties where the Public's at 

stake, } 
Still my friend is my friend: the condition I make 
Is to keep him shut up from all share in rash strife, 
And secure him from danger to fortune and life. 
Veasey. Blount; agreed. And this friend? Scarce 
a moment ago 
I marked Sidney Bellair in close talk with—— 

Blount, I know. 
There’s a plot to be checked ere it start into shape. 
Hark, Bellair had a hand in Lord Nithsdale’s escape! 

Veasey. That’s abetment of treason. 

Blount. Read this, and attend. 

(Gives Nrruspave’s note to Beiiarr, which Vea- 
SEY reads.) 
Snares atrocious are set to entrap my poor friend 
In an outbreak to follow that Jacobite's flight—— 
Veasey. In an outbreak! Where ?—when? 


Blount. Hush! in London to-night. | 
He is thoughtless and young. Act on this informa- 
tion. 
Quick !— arrest him at once; and watch over the 
nation. 
Veasey. No precaution too great against men dis- | 
affected. 
Blount. And the law gives you leave to confine the 
suspected. 
Veasey. Ay, this note will suffice for a warrant. Be | 


sure, | 
Ere the clock strike the quarter, your friend is secure. | 
(Exit Veasry. 
Blount. Good; my rival to-night will be swept from 
my way, j 
And John Jones shall wake easy eno’ the next day. | 
This girl do Ilove? No, my hate is so strong, 
That to me, whom she mocks, she alone shall belong. 
I need trust to that salable Vizard no more. | 
Ha! I stand as Bellair the bride’s window before. 
Oh, when love comes so late how it maddens the 
brain, 
Between shame for our folly, and rage at our pain. 
(Exit. | 


Sozne 5. Room in Watro.e's House. Lights. | 
Enter Warroue. | 
Walpole. So Lord Nithsdale’s shipped off. There’s 
an end of one trouble ; 
When his head's at Boulogne the reward shall be 
double. 
(Seating himself, takes up a book—glances at tt, | 
and throws it down.) | 
Btaff! I wonder what lies the Historians will tell } 


When they babble of one Robert Walpole! Well, 
well, 

Let them sneef at his blunders, declaim on his vices, 

Cite the rogues whom he purchased, and rail at the 
prices, 

They shall own that all lust for revenge he withstood 

And, if lavish of gold, he was sparing of blood ; 

That when England was threatened by France and 
by Rome, 

He forced Peace from abroad, and encamped her at 
home, 

And the Freedom he left, rooted firm in mild laws, 

May o’ershadow the faults of deeds done in her cause! 


Enter Veasry. 





WaLtrote—VEeEasry. 





Scene 6. 

Veasey (giving note). Famous news! See, Bellair 

has delivered himself 

To your hands. He must go heart and soul with the 
Guelph, 

And vote straight, or he’s ruined. 

Walpole (reading). This note makes it clear 
That he’s guilty of Nithsdale’s escape. 

Veasey. And I hear 
That to-night he will head some tumultuous revolt, 
Unless chained to his stall like a mischievous colt. 

Walpole. Your informant? 

Veasey. Guess! Blount; but on promise to save 
His young friend’s life and fortune! 

Walpole. What Blount says is grave. 
He would never thus speak if not sure of his fact. 

(Signing warrant.\ 
Here then, take my State warrant; but cautiously act. 
Bid Bellair keep his house—forbid exits and entries ;— 


| To make sure, at his door place a couple of sentries, 


Say I mean him no ill; but these times will excuse 
Much less gentle precautions than those which I use. 
Stay, Dame Vizard is waiting without: to her den 
Nithsdale fled. She came here to betray him. 


Veasey. What then ? 
Walpole. Why, I kept her, perforce, till I sent, on 
the sly, 


To prevent her from hearing Lord Nithsdale’s good- 


bye. 

When my agent arrived, I'm delighted to say, 

That the cage-wires were broken,—the bird flown 
away ; 

But he found one poor captive imprisoned and 
weeping ; 

I must learn how that captive came into such keep- 
ing. 

Now off—nay, a moment; you would not be loth 

Just to stay with Bellair ?—I may send for you both. 

Veasey. With a host more delightful no mortal could 

sup, 


But a guest so unlooked for— 


Walpole. Will cheer the boy up! 
(Exit Veasey. 
Walpole (ringing hand-bell). 
(Enter Sexvant.) 
Usher in Mrs. Vizard. 


Soene 7. Wartrote—Mes. Vizarp. 


Walpole. Quite shocked to detain yon, 
But I knew a mistake, if there were one, would pain 
yon. 


Mrs. Vizard. Sir, mistake there is not; that vile 
creature i8 no man. 
Walpole. But you locked the door? 
Mrs. Vizard. Fast. 
Walpole. Then, no doubt, "tis a woman, 
For she slipped through the window. 
Mrs. Vizard. No woman darst! 
Walpole. Nay. 
When did woman want courage to go her own way? 
Mra. Vizard. You jest, sir. To me "tis no subject of 
laughter. 
valpole. Do not weep. The reward ?—we'll discuss 
that hereafter. 
Mrs. Vizard. You'd not wrong a poor widow who 
brought you such news ? 
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Walpole. Wrong a widow !—there’s oil te put in her | 
(Giving a pocket-book.) | 


cruze. 
Meanwhile, the tried agent despatched to your house, 
In that trap found a poor little terrified mouse, | 
Which called itself ‘‘ Wilmot”"—a name known to me. | 
Say, how in your trap did that mouse come to be? 
Mrs. Vizard (hesitatingly). Sir, believe me—— 
Walpole. Speak truth—for your own sake you ought. 
Mrs. Vizard. By a gentleman, sir, to my house she 
was brought. | 
Walpole. Oh, some Jacobite kinsman perhaps ? 
Mrs. Vizard. Bless you, no; 
A respectable Roundhead. You frighten me so! 
Walpole. A respectable Roundhead entrust to your 
care 
A young girl, whom you guard as in prison !—Beware: 
*‘Gainst decoy for vile purpose the law is severe. 
Mrs. Vizard. Fie, you libel a saint, sir, of morals 
austere. 
Walpole. Do you mean Judith Vizard ? 
Mrs. Vizard. I mean Selden Blount. 
Walpole. I'm bewildered! But why does this saint 
(no affront) 
To your pious <etreat a fair damsel confide ? 
Mrs. Vizard. To protect her as ward tili he claims 
her as bride. 
Walpole, ‘Faith, his saintship does well until that 
day arrive 
To imprison the maid he proposes to wive. 
But these Roundheads are wont but with Roundheads 
to wed, 
And the name of this lady is Wilmot, she said. 
Every Wilmot I know of is to the backbone 
A rank Jacobite ; say, can that name be her own? 
Mrs. Vizard. Not a doubt; more than once I have 
heard the girl say 
That her father had fought for King James on the day 
When the ranks of the Stuart were crushed at the 
Boyne. 
Ee escaped from the slaughter, and fled to rejoin 
At the Court of St. Germain’s his new wedded bride. 
Long their hearth without prattlers; a year ere he died, 
Lucy came to console her who mourned him, bereft 
Of all else in this world. 
Walpole (eagerly). 
She lives still? 
Mrs. Vizard. No; her child is now motherless. 
Walpole (aside). 
Filed again from us, sister! 
Their dumb lips have no pardon. 
grief 
On a guess that perchance only fools my belief? 
This may not be her child. (Rings.) 


(Enter Servant.) 


My coach waits? 
Servant. At the door. 
Walpole. Come; your house teems with secrets I 
long to explore. 
(Exeunt Wa.ro.e and Mrs. Vizarp. 


But the widow he left; 





led ! 
How stern are the dead ! | 
Tut! shall I build | 


Sornze 8 Mrs. Vizarn’s House. A lamp on the table. 
Enter Lucy from her Room. 
Lucy. Mistress Vizard still out ! 
(Looking at the clock.) 
What—so late? O my heart !— | 
How it beats! Have I promised in stealth to depart ? 
Trust him—yes!—but will he, ah!—long after this 
night, 
Trust the wife wooed so briefly, and won but by flight ? 
My lost mother! (Takes a miniature from her breast.) 
Oh couldst thou yet counsel thy child! 
No, this lip does not smile as it yesterday smiled. 
From thine beaven can no warning voice come to | 
mine ear? | 
Save thy child from herself ;—’tis myself that I fear. | 


Enter Wauro.e and Mrs. Vizarp through the conceal- 
ed door. 
Mrs. Vizard. Lucy, love, in this gentleman (curtsey, 
my dear) 
See a friend. 
Walpole. Peace, and leave us. (Exit Mrs. Vizarp. | 








Scene 9. Watrore—Lvoy. 


Walpole. Fair girl, I would hear 
From yourself, if your parents 

Lucy. My 
Did you know them ?—my mother? 

Walpole. The years roll away, 
I behold a grey hall, backed by woodlands of pine: 
I behold a fair face—eyes and tresses like thine— ' 
By her side a rude boy fall of turbulent life, 


parents; O say 


| All impatient of rest, and all burning for strife— 


They are brother and sister. Unconscious they stand— 

On the spot where their paths shall divide—hand jp 
hand. 

Hush! a moment, and lo! as if lost amid night, 

She is gone from his side, she is snatched from his 
sight. 

Time has flowed on its course—that wild boy lives in 


me; 
But the sister I lost. Does she bloom back in thee? 
Speak—the name of thy mother, ere changing her own 
For her lord’s ?—who her parents? 
Lucy. I never have known. 
When she married my father, they spurned her, shy 
said, 
Bade her hold herself henceforth to them as the 
dead. 
Slandered him in whose honour she gloried as wife, 
Urged attaint on his name, plotted snares for his life. 
And one day when I asked what her lineage, she 
sighed, 
“From the heart they so tortured their memory has 
died.” 
Walpole. Civil war slays all kindred—all mercy, all 
ruth. 
Lucy. Did you know her ?—if so, was this like her in 
youth? [Giving miniature. 
Walpole. It is she; the lips speak! Oh, I knew it! 
—thou art 
My lost sister restored !—to mine arms, to mine heart 
That wild brother the wrongs of his race shall atone; 
He has stormed his way up to the foot of the throne. 
Yes! thy mate thou shalt choose ‘mid the chiefs of 
the land. 
Dost thou shrink ?—heard I right ?—is it promised, 
this hand, 
And to one, too, of years so unsuited to thine? 
Lucy. Dare 1 tell you? 
Walpole. Speak, sure that thy choice shall be mine. 
Lucy. When my mother lay stricken in mind and in 
frame, 
All our scant savings gone, to our succour there came 
A rich stranger, who lodged at the inn whence they 
sought 
To expel us as vagrants. Their mercy he bought; 
Ever since I was left in the wide world alone, 
I have owed to his pity this roof —— 
Walpole, 
What you gave in return? 
Lucy. 
Walpole. 
He asked more! 
Lucey. Ah, that more was not mine to bestow. 
Walpole. What! your heart some one younger al- 
ready had won. 
Is he handsome ? 
Lucey. 
Walpole. 
Lucy. Sir, he looks it. 
pole, 


W:1l you own 


Grateful reverence. 
And so 


Oh yes! 
And a gentleman's son. 


Wal His name is—— 
Iuey. Sir Sidney Bellair. 
Walpole, Eh! that brilliant Lothario? Dear Lucy, 
beware ; 
Men of temper so light may make love in mere sport. 
Where on earth did you meet ?—in what terms did he 
court ? 
Why so troubled? Why turn on the timepiece your 
eye? 
Orphan, trust me. 
Lucy. I will. I half promised to fly—— 
Walpole. With Bellair. (Aside.) He shall answer 
for this with his life. 
Fly to-night as his—what? 
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pen 
Lucy. 
(Lucy sinks down, burying her face in her 
hands. 
Walpole (going to tue door), Jasper—ho! 








Take my coach to Sir Sidney's, Whitehall. 
Mr. Veasey is there; give him this—that is all. 
(Tearing out the leaf from the tablet and fold- 
ing it up.) 
Go out the back way; it is nearest my carriage.* 
(Opens the concealed door, thro’ which Exit 
SERVANT.) 
I shall very soon know if the puppy means marriage, 
Lucy. Listen; sir, that's his signal! 








Walpole. A stone at the pane! 
But it can't be Bellair—he is safe. } 
Luey. There, again! 


Walpole (peeps from the window). Ho!—a ladder! 
Niece, do as I bid you; confide 
In my word, and I promise Sir Sidney his bride! 
Ope the window and whisper, “ I'm chained to the } 
floor ; 
Pray, come up and release me |" | 
Lucy (out of thewindow), “I'm chained tothe floor; 
Pray, come up and release me.” 
Walpole. I watch by this door. | 
[Enters Lucy's room and peeping out, } 
Biovunt enters through the window. 


Scenzr 10. Brount, Lucy, WaLro.e at watch unob- 
served, 
Lucy. Saints in heaven, Mr. Jones ! 
Walpole (aside). Selden Blount, by old Nick. 
Blount. What! you are not then chained! Must 
each word be a trick ? 
Ah, you looked for a gallant more dainty and trim; 
He deputes me to say he abandons his whim; 
By his special request I am here in his place— 
Saving him from a crime and yourself from disgrace. 
Still, ungrateful, excuse for your folly I make— 
Still the prize he dizdains to my heart I can take. 
Fly with me, as with him you would rashly have 
fled ;— 
He but sought to degrade you, I seek but to wed. 
Take revenge on the false heart, give bliss to the 
true! 
Lucy. If he's false to myself, I were falser to you, 
Could I say I forget him. 


Blount. You will, when my wife. 
Lucy. That can never be—— } 
Blount. Never! 


Lucy. One love lasts thro’ life! | 
Blount. Traitress! think not this insult can tamely 
be borne— 
Hearts like mine are too proud for submission to 
scorn. 
You are here at my mercy—that mercy has died, 
You remain as my victim or part as my bride. | 
(Locks the door.) 
Sce escape is in vain, and all others desert you; 
Let these arms be your refuge. 
Walpole (tapping him on the shoulder), Well said, 
Public Virtue ! 
[Biount, stupefied, drops the key, which War- 
POLE takes up, stepping out into the balcony, 
to return as Buowunt, recovering himself, 
makes a rush at the window, 
Walpole (stopping him). As you justly observed, 
* See escape is in vain,’'— 
I have pushed down the ladder. 


| 


# Blount (with his hand on his sword). *Sdeath, draw, 
§ sir! | 
Walpole. Abstain | 


From that worst of all blunders—a profitiess crime ! 
Cut my innocent throat? Fie, one sin at a time. 
Blount, Sir, mock on, I deserve it; expose me to | 
shame, } 
dee ‘ 
* In obeying this instruction the servant would not see the ladder, | 
which (as the reader will learn by what immediately follows) is 
placed against the balcony in the front of the house. 
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Tarn your face—as his wife. | I've o’erthrown my life’s labour,—an honest man's 


name. 
Lucy (stealing up to Brount). No, a moment of mad- 
bess CAN NOL Sweep away 


(Enter Servant as he writes on his tablets.) | All I owed, and—forgive me—have failed to repay: 


(to WALPOLE.) 


Be that moment a secret. 


Walpole. If woman can keep one, 


Then a secret’s a secret. Gad, Blount, you're a deep 


one. {Knock at the door ; WaLro.r opens it. 


Enter Beviain and Veasey, followed by Mus. Vizarp. 
Sorne ll. Watrore, Luoy, Biount, Veasey, Beviare, 


Mrs. Vizarp in the background, 

Bellair (not seeing Wacro.n, who is concealed behind 
the door which he opens, and hurrying to Buownt.) 
Faithless man, canst thou look on my face un- 
dismayed ! 


| Nithsdale’s letter disclosed, and my friendship be- 


trayed! 


| What! and here too! Why here? 


Blount (aside). I shall be the town’s scoff. 
Walpole (to Betiam and Veasey). Sirs, methinks 
that you see not that lady—hats off. 


I requested your presence, Sir Sidney Bellair, 
To make known what you owe to the friend who 


stands there. 


For that letter disclosed, your harsh language recant— 
It's condition your pardon ;—full pardon I grant. 

He is here, you ask why, ‘tis to save you to night 
From degrading your bride by the scandal of flight. 


(Drawing him aside.) 


Or—hist !—did you intend (whisper close in my ear) 
Honest wedlock with one so beneath you? I fear 
You of lineage so ancient 





Bellair. Must mean what I say. 


Do their ancestors teach the well-born to betray ? 


Walpole. Wed her friendless and penniless ? 
Bellair. Ay. 
Walpole. Strange caprice! 


| Deign to ask, then, from Walpole the hand of his 


niece. 


Should he give his consent, thank the friend you 


abuse. 

Bellair (embracing Buount). Best and noblest of 
men, my blind fury excuse ! 

Walpole. Hark, her father’s lost lands may yet serve 
for her dower. 

Bellair. All the earth has no lands worth the bloom 
of this flower. 

Lucy. Ah, too soon fades the flower. 

Bellair. True, I alter the name. 


Be my perfect pure chrysolite—ever the same. 


Walpole. Hold, I know not a chrysolite from a car- 
buncle, - 
(With insinuating blandishment of voice and 
look.) 


A 5 . 
But my nephew in law should not vote out his uncle. 


Bellair. Robert Walpole, at last you have bought 
me, I fear. 
Walpole. Every man has his price. My majority's 


clear. 
If,— 
(Crossing quickly to Buovnt.) 
Dear Blount, did your goodness not rank with 
the best, 


| What you feel as reproach, you would treat as a jest. 
Raise your head—and with me keep a laugh for the ass 
Who has nevcr gone out of his wits for a lass: 

Live again for your country—reflect on my bill. 


Blount (with emotion, grasping W a.ro.r’s hand). You 
are generous; I thank you. Vote with you?—L 
will! 

Veasey. How dispersed are the clouds, seeming late- 
ly so sinister !— 

Walpole. Yes, I think that the glass stands at Fair— 
for the Minister. 

Veasey. Ah! what more could you do for the People 
and Throne ? 

Walpole. Now I'm safe in my office, I'll leave well 
alone. 
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A CHAT ON BELLS. 
“Why ring not out the bells?” 
SMAKSPEARE. 
UCH as we know of the public and do- 
mestic life of the ancients, there is one 
point on which we are still almost entirely 
ignorant, and that is the manner in which they 
announced the time of the day and the beginning 


of ceremonies or public exhibitions. Various 


instruments, it is true, have been found which | 
it is supposed were used for the purpose, but | 
whether they had bells like those of our day | 


has never yet been satisfactorily decided. An 
epigram of Martial speaks of the es therma- 
rum, which may have been a bell announcing 
the opening of public baths at the ninth hour 
in winter and at the eighth in summer; and 
Pliny speaks in like manner of the hour for 
baths being ‘“‘announced.” But that is all we 
know of it; and the use of bells becomes all 
the more doubtful from the fact that the early 


Christians had none, even long after their meet- | 


ings had become sufficiently public to require 
some kind of public announcement. It was 
not until the fourth century that the tuba was 
used in Egyptian convents for the purpose of 
summoning the inmates to their stated assem- 
blies; and this method, evidently borrowed 
from the directions given by Moses, remained 
for some time in force. The nuns managed it 
much more simply ; in the convents of Bethle- 
hem, at least, the first sister who awoke in the 


morning sang aloud hallelujah! and at once 
all the others were required to rise and pray. 
Gradually, however, mechanical means were 
preferred ; and in the eighth century a few bells 
are mentioned, by the side of the almost uni- 
versal sonorous boards, which were struck for 


the purpose of giving the desired signals. It 
is well known that these sacred boards are still 
exclusively used in the East. They consist of 
a long thin plank, which the priest balances 
before him with his left arm, while he strikes it 
with a hammer in a certain rhythm, produc- 
ing higher and lower sounds according to the 
place where the instrument falls. The same 
quaint device is mentioned by Marco Polo 


as in common use among the Chinese to an- | 


nounce the hours of the day and the occur- 
rence of fires, and has since been found, either 
of wood or of iron, in almost every Eastern 
country. 

St. Gregory of Tours is probably the first 
author who speaks, in the sixth century, of a 
signum or a bell, which was struck at the be- 
ginning of Divine service and to announce the 
canonical hours. Later authors inform us, at 
great length, that bells are an Italian invention, 
having been first made in the town of Nola, in 
Campania, and that they obtained from this 
circumstance the names of Campana, when of 
large size, and of Nola, when smaller. This 
derivation is, however, more than doubtful, al- 
though Campania was famous in times of an- 
tiquity already for the perfection to which the 


two arts most needed in casting bells were car- 
ried there—the art of making all kinds of cop- 
per utensils, and that of making large vesse}s 
of burned clay. At all events, bells must haye 
been of early use in the Christian Church, foy 
they are frequently mentioned by French eccle- 
siastic writers toward the end of the sixth cep. 
tury; and St. Columba had one as early as 599 
in his famous convent, on the remote Scottish 
| island of Iona. 

How rare they must, nevertheless, have been 
for seme time appears from the use made of 
one belonging to St. Stephen's, in the city of 
Sens, in Burgundy. When the town was be- 
sieged by King Clotharius, we are told, the 
bishop went to his church and rang the bell, 
whereupon the enemy, terribly frightened, ran 
away and abandoned the siege. England, also, 
had bells very early ; at least St. Cuthbert, one 
of the pupils of the Venerable Bede, sent a bel] 
to a Bishop Lullus in Germany, and uses in his 
letter of explanation for the first time the Latin 
word clocca, which has survived in all languages 
| except our own. 

In Spain bells had the rare good fortune of 
becoming martyrs. The Christians enjoyed, 
even under Moorish yoke, the right of worship- 
ing God after their own manner; but this did 
not exempt them from much obloquy, and the 
faithful followers of Mohammed ridiculed espe- 
cially their fashion of summoning the devout to 
church by the ringing of bells; and when the 
excessive zeal of some Christian fanatics pro- 
voked the wrath of the calif, he ordered the 
| bells, together with the roofs of the churches, 
to be taken down. For there, as in Germany, 
and in some cases in England, the single bell, 
of which a church boasted, was suspended be- 
tween two pillars, built in the western gable- 
end, and running up to some little height above 
the roof. When several bells became desira- 
ble, special belfries began to be built, first, 
merely above the crest of the roof, and, finally, 
as separate structures, either quite apart from 
the holy edifice, as in Italy, or in the Gothic 
style, forming part of the church itself. 
Toward the middle of the ninth century bells 
became general, not only in convents and cit- 
ies, but especially in villages, for the purpose 
|of summoning distant parishioners. It was 
| then that bells made their way even to the East, 
| for we read of a Venetian duke who, in 865, 
| presented Michael, Emperor of Greece, with 
| twelve magnificent brass bells, which found a 
| place in a belfry built specially for them by 
| the side of St. Sophia. Godfrey of Bouillon 
| introduced them in Jerusalem ; buat, with the 
| exception of such isolated cases, the Orient 
| adhered pertinaciously to the ancient sounding- 
board, and after the conquest of Constantino- 
‘ple the strong prejudice of Turks and Jews 
| against bells banished them nearly altogether 
from Eastern lands. 
What they lost in foreign lands they seem, 
however, quickly to have regained by the in- 
| creasing reverence with which they were looked 
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twee 
upon in Christian countries, While only a few 
small specimens survived in convents on Mcunt 
Athos and on the Lebanon, Western Europe 
soon came to consider them as indispensable 
on church and convent. And when by Greg- 
orv the Great the ceremonies of the Church 
were more firmly established, and all the imple- 
ments of a holy edifice received a special con- 
secration, bells also were deemed to be fit for 
holy service only after having been solemnly 
consecrated to their religious purpose. They 
must even have been bartized for specific 
ends, or the solemn prohibition could not have 
been promulgated by Charlemagne, “ that bells 
should not be christened nor papers be hung up 
on poles for the purpose of warding off hail.” 
Both customs had apparently become quite gen- 
eral, since Gregory of Tours tells us ingenuous- 
ly how he had suffered the total loss of all fruit 
in his vineyard by hail for many years, till he had 
‘at last suspended a piece of wax taken from the 
grave of St. Martin on the highest tree, where- 
upon no more hail had fallen in that district! 
The liturgy of the Church soon contained elab- 
orate directions about all the formalities to be 
observed in baptizing a bell, the majority of 
which are stdl in use to this day and in this 
country. For this purpose the bell is suspend- 
ed provisionally at such height that the priest 
can conveniently walk around it and touch the 
inside as well as the outside. Then a seat or 
a throne is placed by its side for the bishop, 
and upon a table a vessel with holy-water, a 
salt-cellar, a clean linen cloth to wipe the bell, 
a vial with oil, the holy chrism, thyme, in- 
cense, myrrh, and « vessel for burning incense. 
The bishop, with a simple mitre on his head 
and the crosier in his hand, sits down before 
the bell and recites certain psalms; then he 
blesses the water and salt, as in the consecra- 
tion of a church, chants an anthem, mixes salt 
and water, and washes with it the inside and 
outside of the bell, aided by the other minis- 
tering priests. When this is done he recites 
more psalms, makes the sign of the cross with 
the holy oil, as in the case of a sick person, on 
the bell, and prays with uncovered head. ‘This 
ceremony is several times repeated, while a ves- 
sel is placed under the bell to receive the holy- 
water that may run down, and the linen cloths 
that served to dry it are solemnly burned. Then 
incense is thrown upon the coals and burned 
till the whole bell is filled with the smoke, while 
the choir is chanting more psalms; a portion 
of St. Luke’s gospel is read, and after repeat- 
ed crossings and genuflections the ceremony is 
ended. 

A part of the ceremony is the christening or 
naming of the bell, which is, however, by no 
means a purely Christian custom; for the Chi- 
nese have from time immemorial been in the 
habit of naming their bells, as well as their 
ships, exactly as is done by Western nations. 
The oldest instances of such a christening known 
to us belong to the time of Pope John XIIL., 
who named a bell in the Lateran Church after 


himself or his patron saint, Johannes; and to 
Abbot Turketul, of Croyland, in Lincolnshire, 
who bestowed upon a peculiarly large bell the 
name of the patron of his convent, Gudlac; an 
example which was followed by his successor, 
who named the six bells of a chime after saints 
and abbots, and the two smallest Pega and Bega. 
Soon it became fashionable to bestow exclusive- 
ly female names upon bells, and gradually sur- 
names crept into use; one was called Maxima, 
another Quarta and Quinta; the two magnifi- 
cent bells in the cathedral of Cologne bore the 
names of Preciosa and Speciosa, and another 
German bell was called Cantabona. Occasion- 
ally the old name survives, at least in the pop- 
ular mind, even after some famous bell has been 
recast and then rechristened. Thus an enor- 
mous bell in Erfurth, Germany, was renamed 
Maria Gloriosa; but to this day the common 
people call it Susanna, and love to repeat the 
old saying that ‘‘ Big Susanna drives the devil 
away.” In Oxford Great Tom survives still, 
although the bell was recast under Bloody Mary, 
and received from her the name of Maria, Nor 
were nicknames wanting, as among men; thus, 
a bell in Rouen was called the Butter Bell, be- 
cause the church in which it hung was built 
with the money received for dispensation to eat 
butter during Lent. In Spain the iove of sol- 
emn ceremonies first led to the regular appoint- 
ment of godfathers and godmothers on such oc- 
casions ; witnesses also were invited, and guests 
requested to attend the solemnity—frequently 


only in order to defray the heavy expenses of 
feasts celebrated at the christening. 

The Reformation led, as was to be expect- 
ed, to very lively debates on the propriety of 
bell-christenings, and Protestant Churches gen- 
erally have ceased to bestow any names upon 


their bells. Occasionally prayers are offered 
during the process of casting a bell, because it 
is considered as fraught with great dangers for 
the workmen; in Prussia the influence of the 
fanciful mind of the last king has in some in- 
stances led to a return to the old custom, but 
in England and in this country all religious cer- 
emonies seem to have been abandoned in this 
connection. 

This christening is, however, by no means 
the only superstition connected with bells. On 
the contrary, the Christians of the early Mid- 
dle Ages were almost universally disposed to 
look upon them as endowed in some mysterious 
manner with supernatural powers. Their lofty 
position high in the air, amidst the clouds of 
heaven, and far from the din and turmoil of the 
earth beneath, gave them a strange charm in 
the eyes of the credulous; and as the state 


|of the atmosphere and a thousand then un- 


known influences affected the sound of their 
vast masses of metal, the excited mind of the 
listeners was prone to believe that they spoke 
in sympathy with men, now rejoicing and ex- 
ulting, now plaintively and sadly, and ever and 
anon even foretelling some dire calamity. The 
very fact that they had received holy baptism 
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and bore Christian names eadowed them in the | 
popular mind with a life of their own. t 

It was considered certain that bells disliked | 
to leave the church to whose patron saint they 
had been dedicated, and the congregation to | 
whom they had spoken on all solemn occasions 
for many generations, It was difficult, there- 
fore, to move them, and they were known to 
have resisted all efforts to transport them in 
various ways. At one time a large number of 
horses could not move one an inch, and when 
they at last succeeded in starting they only 
reached a swamp, into which the bell sank 
hopelessly, or a bridge, which broke under the 
heavy weight and allowed it to be buried for- | 
ever in its watery grave. 


Even the mere in- 
tention of removing a bell made its sound dim 
and faint, or silenced it altogether; and if the | 
bell was removed against its will, and all resist- | 
ance had been overcome, little was gained by | 
the triumph, for the exile rang henceforth so 
piteously, or obstinately refused to give any 
sound at all, that it had to be quickly sent 
back to its former home, if it was not to perish 
of homesickness at the strange place by crack- 
ing to pieces. Ducange tells us of such a bell 
at Leinster, in Ireland, which had been carried | 
there from a distant parish church, and had to 
be exorcised every night and fastened to its | 
belfry, or it would, as it frequently did, return | 
overnight to its former place of residence. If | 
a bell had been buried underground it found | 
no rest in the earth or the water; pious ears | 
heard it ring from time to time, and thus led to | 
their happy return to the light of heaven and a | 
useful career. Thus it happened in Valencia | 
in 1499: an old woman, who piously came ev- | 
ery evening to say her prayers in a chapel of | 
the Virgin, repeatedly heard the ringing of a | 
bell beneath her knees. She was so urgent in | 
her demand to have the matter investi gated | 
that at last the pavement was taken up, and | 
search was made, and a few feet below a large | 
bell and an image of the Virgin were found, | 
where they had probably been hid by early | 
Christians in time of war. 

Nor does popular superstition forget the arch- 
enemy of all churches and of whatever aids the 
cause of the Church ; hence the devil goes about 
eagerly trying to injure and destroy bells. Even 
the little bell by which St. Benedict's friend 
used to announce to him his daily arrival with | 
provisions excited the ire of Satan, and he} 
crushed it under a huge rock which he threw 
upon it from on high. As consecration makes | 
bells safe against his machinations, he pursues 
them especially before they have been baptized, 
and many a story is current in all countries of | 
unlucky bells that were cast down from steeple | 
and belfry because they had not been duly | 
christened. On the other hand, bells have great 
power over the Evil One, and can drive him and 
his wicked spirits from the neighborhood as far | 
as their sound can be heard, ‘This special en- | 


dowment they owe generally to some virtue in | 
the pious man who has consecrated them, as | 


———_. 
when Bishop Benno bestowed upon some the 
ability to drive away hail and tempest, or to 
the water from the river Jordan, with which 
they were frequently baptized. 

Other bells, it is firmly believed, have a mys. 
terious power of ringing by their own volition, 
generally for the purpose of announcing som 
public calamity or sudden death, and of thus 
warning men to prepare their minds. It is sur- 
prising to learn how general this superstition 
is on the continent of Europe, and even in Ep- 
gland, and how firmly this faith seems to be 
established in the minds of otherwise enlight- 
ened men. Benedictine and Dominican cop- 
vents especially used to boast, in former days, of 
bells which would unfailingly announce by their 
spontaneous ringing the impending death of one 
of their brethren. The most famous bell of 
this kind is one belonging to the Church of St. 
Nicholas, at Velilla, in Aragon ; it measures ten 
yards around, and bears two crosses on the out- 
side, one toward the west and the other toward 
the east. Whenever a great public calamity 
impends on the land it begins to ring by itselt 
a few months before, and the records of the 
town state repeatedly that careful search has 
been made in many cases to ascertain if sudden 
gusts of wind, mischievous men, or earthquakes 
might not have caused the phenomenon, but in- 
variably in vain. At least nine great calami- 
ties were thus announced beforehand, of each 
of which careful entries were made at the time 
in the records of the town and of the kingdom 
of Aragon, and countless explanations were 
given by priests and prelates. The last rem- 
nant of such superstitions is probably the Lying 
Bell, in High Street, in Ghent, which still bears 
that name because, as the people firmly believe, 
it still continues, as of old, to summon the nuns 
of the convent to which it belongs invariably 
either too soon or too late to their devotions. 

The Far East has been far in advance in the 
use of bells; we are told that small bells and 
large bells have been at home there from time 
immemorial. In old Sanscrit writings, like the 
Hitopadesa of the fifth century, bells are men- 
tioned, although they were probably only quite 
small, as one could be stolen by a thief, and 
fall into the hands of a monkey, who was dis- 
covered in a lady’s apartment by its treacher- 
ous tinkling. The huge bells of the Chinese 
are not rung like ours, but beaten with wooden 
clubs, and they utter a dismal, dull sound, ow- 
ing mainly to their cylindrical shape. Marco 
Polo relates that Pekin had its curfew, like the 
Norman evening bell established after the Con- 
quest; for a large bell on a central tower was 
struck at night, and every body had instantly 
to return to his house; while the hours of the 
day were marked by watchmen, who beat upon 
a plank of well-seasoned wood, The French 
Jesuits, who were connected with the famous 
missions of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, mention large bells in all the great cities 
of the empire by the side of huge drums, both of 
which instruments were uninterruptedly beaten 
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during the night, although in a variety of ways, 
so as to enable every body at all times to know 


what hour it was. That the Chinese love to 
adorn their pagodas with a multitude of small 
bells, and to listen to their tinkling as they are 
shaken by the winds, is well known. The Bur 
mans also seem to be fond of large bells, for 
when the English took Rangoon they found in 
the Dagon Pagoda a bell which was valued at 
£17,000. At Pegu there hang on the north 
side of the Gaudma Temple three huge bells, 
and every believer, as he brings his sacrifice, 
strikes alternately one of them and then the 
ground with a stag’s horn in order to inform 
the god of his presence and his offering. 

The bell most frequently heard in Catholic 
countries is that which is rung in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening, especially since 
these sounds, originally intended as an admoni- 
tion to prayers, have become signals for the be- 
ginning of school-hours and the return home of 
the weary laborer in the fields from his day’s 
work. ‘Lhe evening bell is by far the oldest, as 
we may judge from the severity with which the 
curfew (couvre feu) was enforced by the Nor- 
man masters of England, who prohibited the 
burning of any fire or light after this bell had 
been rung at seven or eight o'clock. This was, 
however, by no means an evidence of Norman 
tyranny, for the same regulations prevailed 
nearly throughout Christendom, in order to pro- 
tect the houses, which were almost universally 
of wood, from being burned and robbed by evil- 
doers. It was only under Pope John XXII, 
in 1330, that the three recitals of the Ave Maria, 
which are now customary in Catholic countries, 
were required during the ringing of this even- 
ing bell. These prayers were originally pre- 
scribed as a protection against the infidels and 
an intercession for the souls of the slain crusad- 
ers; now they are not unfairly suggestive of a 
blessing invoked upon the finished labors of the 
day. ‘Travelers give most impressive descrip- 
tions of the deep and touching impression pro- 
duced by the instantaneous effect of this cus- 
tom, when the first sound of the bell produces 
in the house and on the high-road, on the public 
promenade and in the crowded assembly, an 
immediate cessation of work or movement—all 
doff their hats, the devout sink on their knees, 
and a whole population invokes in silence the 
cid of Heaven. 

The tolling of bells arose originally, and in 
the very oldest times apparently, from a desire 
of dyimg persons thus to appeal to their breth- 
ren to offer prayers in their behalf. Gradually, 
however, the custom prevailed of making this 
appeal not for the living but for the departed, 
ard special modifications were introduced in 
order to inform the neighborhood of the sex, 
age, and condition of the deceased. In Prot- 
estant countries this custom has become almost 
obsolete, although in England the passing bell 
is yet occasionally rang to announce a death. 
But the tolling of bells during the funeral is all 
the more general in spite of its superstitious or- 
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igin. It was first intended to keep off evil 
spirits from the procession; and hence not only 
church bells were rung, but the mourners also 
were armed with small hand-bells for the same 
purpose. ‘This is one of the most curious cases 
in which Christianity long continued the usages 
of heathen antiquity, for the latter also employ- 
ed ‘‘sounding brass” to keep off demons at the 
time of public sacrifices and solemn ceremonies. 
A similar reason led to the ringing of a smal! 
bell which precedes the priest who carries the 
holy communion to a dying person, and which 
invariably accompanies the ‘* venerabile” on its 
white horse when the Pope is on his travels. 
These bells obiained in some mysterious way so 
sacred a character that oaths were sworn upon 
them in England—a custom which still survives 
in Ireland ; so that, as late as 1832, a rural jus- 
tice of the peace in the county of Clare allowed 
such an oath to be sworn on a very ancient 
Thieves are re- 
ported to have been so afraid of the powers of 
this bell that they have preferred confessing 
their guilt and restoring the stolen property to 
being confronted with the dread instrument. 
This Golden Bell has, since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, belonged to a family of Keane, ot 
Beech Park. It is of very rude shape, oval, 
cast of bronze, and covered with thin plates of 
gilt silver, and in its way, beyond doubt, one 
of the most remarkable bells in existence. 

In Schiller’s admirable poem, ‘‘The Bell,” 
the words Sulgura Si ango, ** I break lightning, 
are added to the other powers with which bells 
are endowed, and present another instance of 
the perversion of a good and appropriate cus- 
tom into vile superstition. The early Church 
permitted the ringing of bells upon the approach 
of violent storms and the breaking out of fires, 
in order to summon good Christians to offer 
their prayers to the Almighty in behalf of the 
poor sufferers. Soon, however, the opinion be- 
gan to prevail that the bells themselves possess- 


** Clog-orgha,” or Golden Bell, 


ed a magic power to scatter thunder-clouds, to 
drive off hail, and to extinguish fires, because 
all these pernicious occurrences were vulgarly 
ascribed to the agency of evil demons, and the 
consecrated bell could defy the emissaries of 
Satan. Even the Reformation was not quite 


-able to dispel this common error; and down to 


the last century violent disputes were carried 
on on the question, whether it was the magic 
power of holy bells, or merely the concussion of 
the air caused by their ringing, which occasion- 
ally succeeded in breaking tempest.- clouds. 
Finally, however, careful observation led to the 
conviction that the ringing of bells, so far from 
being useful on such occasions, actually caused 
great calamities; and the Academy of Paris 
once published a remarkable case of twenty- 
four neighboring churches being destroyed by 
lightning while their bells were rung, although 
other churches, which lay between, remained 
unharmed because they kept silence. 

Really useful bells are, on the other hand, 
the huge instruments suspended on exposed 
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rocks on dangerous coasts, like that on Bell | 
Rock, on the eastern coast of Scotland, where | 


already the old monks of Aberbrothock used to 


ring a bell in foul weather, in order to warn | 


vessels off the treacherous rock. (Other local- 
ities on the English and French coasts have 
even two or more bells for similar purposes. 
Nor are they wanting on high mountain passes, 


as on the Great Veen and near the famous | 


convent of St. Bernard; while in Russia the vil- 


lage bells are rung during heavy snow-storms | 


for the benef't of bewildered travelers. 

As every good ear instinctively loves to hear 
harmonious sounds in the ringing of bells, the 
latter have from time immemorial been sub- 
jected to various processes in order to make 
them musical. In a MS. which is ascribed to 
the sixth century a monk is already seen busily 
engaged in striking five little bells which are 
suspended on an iron rod, and the probability 


is that such miniature chimes were used to | 


direct and accompany the chanting of psalms 
and hymns. England has always been re- 
nowned for successful efforts of this kind. A 
Cambridge printer, Fabian Stedman, published 
already in the seventeenth century a book on 
‘* Change-ringing in regular peals;” and a fa- 
mous society of college youths, presided over 


by warners, used to travel about the country | 


practicing on all church steeples to which they 
could obtain access, and amusing the people 
by their strange performances. England be- 


came known abroad as the Ringing Island, and 


the art was reduced to strict and useful rules, 
The Netherlands are, however, now the real 
home of chimes, of which the first was there 
made in 1487 by an artist of Alost. Nearly 


Russia holds the foremost rank with regard 
to the number and size of her bells. Ey. 
| ery church has its complete set, and Moscoy 
\is said to possess alone seventeen hundred of 
them; while a single steeple boasts of foyy 
stories, with thirty-seven large bells. Hence 
|the noise is almost appalling, especially on 
| holidays, and most especially on Easter-Sun- 
day, when every body, from the highest to 
the lowest, has the right to mount a steeple 
and strike the bells as long and as hard as he 
chooses. The Church of St. John (Joan), in 
the ancient city, claims the precedence over 
all others in point of number and fabulous size 
| of its bells, although the accounts are so ex- 
| traordinary in some cases as to make it diffi- 
| cult to ascertain the truth. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, after the city had been burned to 
| make it useless to the French invaders, one of 
the bells, called the Big, and weighing 124,000 
pounds, which had fallen to the ground, was 
recast at the Emperor’s bidding, and then 
weighed—thanks to considerable additions of 
superior bell -metal — 144,000 pounds. It is 
twenty-one feet high, and measures eighteen 
feet in diameter, while its outside is ornament- 
ed with the images of the Imperial family, and 
with haut-relief groups of the Saviour, the Vir- 
gin, and St. John. This is in all probability 
the largest bell in use; but its size is surpassed 
by one which seems never to have been hung 
even, It is called Tzar Kolokol, the ‘‘ Emper- 
or of Bells,” weighs 400,000 pounds, and meas- 
ures twenty-two feet and a half in diameter. 
| Cast in the days of the Empress Ann, it was 
for some unaccountable reason left in the cav- 
ity in the ground in which it had been formed, 








every church steeple and tower there has its | till the Emperor Nicholas ordered it to be taken 
set of bells, which are nowadays rarely played | out, and had it placed on a brick foundation at 
by hand, but by means of a regular mechanism, | the foot of the great Joan. England also used 
performing after the manner of clock-work, and | to be particularly rich in bells till the days 
yet allowing a musical artist free access to the | when the convents were destroyed; they were 
key-board. The larger cities can by no means | then recklessly disposed of, and scattered all 





boast of the finest chimes, though Amsterdam 
has one of twenty bells, which weigh 25,000 
pounds; but the finest and fullest are often 
found in smaller places, and the comparatively 
insignificant town of Delft boasts of the largest 
and most costly chimes in the world. 

Miniature chimes of the simplest kind are 
finally found in districts where the grazing of 
cattle is practiced by a people naturally en- 
dowed with a keen appreciation of musical 
sounds, as in Thuringia and Switzerland. In 
these regions the bells with which the herds 
are provided are so attuned that their sounds 
harmonize, and under all circumstances pro- 
duee pleasing accords. This has led to the 
well-known Ranz des Vaches, a kind of na- 
tional song of the Swiss, which was said to 
exercise such irresistible effects on the minds 
of the people, especially when away from their 
native mountains, that the French kings had 
to prohibit its being played by regimental 
bands, lest their faithful Swiss guards should 
sicken and die of homesickness ! 


| over the world. It is reported that Henry 

VIII. once wagered a hundred pounds and 

one of the belfries of London with four of the 

largest bells in the city, and that Sir Miles 

Partridge, who won the bet, had them melted 

down, and sold the valuable bell-metal. Oth- 
jers were sent to Russia, and many found on 
| their way a grave in the waves, There are, 
| however, numerous bells and sets of bells still 
|in existence of great size and beauty; as the 
| ten bells of the cathedral at Exeter; the twelve 
bells of Southwark, nine of which are over four 
| hundred years old; and the famous chime of 

St. Leonard, in Shoreditch, which Queen Eliz- 
| abeth enjoyed so much that she always stopped 
| to listen to their merry ringing when they wel- 
jcomed her on her return to London. Uni- 
| versity Church, in Cambridge, has a set which 
| Handel spoke of admiringly ; and Great Tom, 
_of Christchurch College, Oxford, is known all 
| over England. The largest bells are of recent 
| origin, and foremost among them are those of 
| St. Peter's, in York Minster, and the famous 





hour-bell of the new Houses of Parliament— | 
Big Ben, of Westminster—which weighs 33,600 | 
pounds. The fondness of the common people 
for their bells is well illustrated by the popular 
song about London bells: 

Gay go up and gay go down, 

Do ring the bells of London town. 

Halfpence and farthings, 

Say the bells of St. Martin's. 

Oranges and lemons, 

Say the bells of St. Clement's. 

Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Peter's. 

Two sticks and an apple, 

Say the bells of Whitechapel. 

Kettles and pans, 

Say the bells of St. Anne's. 

You owe me ten shillings, 

Say the bells of St. Helen's. 

When will you pay me? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 

Pray when will that be? 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

I am sure I don’t know, 

Says the great bell of Bow. 

In France the Vandal destruction of bells at 

the time of the great Revolution was even more 





fatal than in England, and yet here also a few 
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remarkable chimes have been happily preserved. 
The most famous of all French bells is the great 
bourdon of Notre Dame, in Paris, which dates 
from the year 1400, when it received the name 
of the donor’s wife, Jaqueline. It was, huw- 
ever, repeatedly recast, and at last with such 
success that its spund is now as magnificent 
as melodious, producing a perfect accord, In 

794 it was taken down, lest it should be used 
as an alarm-bell, and was not rehung till the 
celebration of the Concordat, in 1802, since 
which it is only rarely used, except on great 
holidays, when it requires sixteen men for its 
ringing. Other countries can boast likewise 
of fine bells, and Germany has especially some 
of the most musical; but many can, unfortu- 
nately, no longer be used, because their ring- 
ing might endanger the steeples in which they 
are suspended. Erfurth boasts of a gigantic 
Maria Gloriosa, which is for this reason con- 
demned to perpetual silence ; while the largest 
of all is probably hanging in the steeple of St. 
Stephen's, in Vienna. It was cast, under Jo- 
seph I., out of one hundred and eighty can- 
nons, taken from the Turks, and is most richly 
adorned with an abundance of sculptures and 
inscriptions ; and yet it is claimed for the bell 
of the Strasbourg Cathedral that it surpasses all 
the bells of the world in beauty of form and 
richness of ornamentation. 





Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


T is not, of course, possible that New York 

feels any chagrin that Boston has given the 
most colossal concert ever known upon the con- 
tinent; but it is observable that, as wind and fire 
finally leveled the last timbers of the Boston Col- 
iseum in the dust, the first step was taken toward 
the Beethoven Centennial Celebration in New 
York. The project is not yet matured; but a 
vision of something very large indeed, some- 
thing ‘‘ metropolitan,” begins to allure expect- 
ation; and Boston, having scored handsomely 
in the game, sits upon the ruins of her Colise- 
um and the profits of her Jubilee to see what 
New York will do. 7 

If New York will build a proper hall for mu- 
sical and other public purposes, she will do well, 
and the Beethoven Centennial will not be in vain. 
The Cooper Institute hall is large enough for po- 
litical meetings, and Steinway Hall is good for 
many purposes; but it is not a beautiful nor 
imposing room, as a great hall should be. The 
most impressive hall in the country is still the 
Boston Music Hall, where great height and two 
galleries, one above the other, with the organ 
and the imposing statue of Beethoven, give & 
fine feeling of dignity. But the Music Hall 
lacks one of the chief characteristics of a noble 
room for the purposes to which it is devoted, 
and that is, brilliancy. It is too dark. ‘There 
is no smiling splendor of effect, which is always 
so enlivening. The darkness of the hall may 
be agreeable to weak c yes; it may even be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ very much better than a glare of 





light ;” but brilliancy remains an indispensable 
quality of a great hall devoted to popular enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet, whether dark or light, how much has been 
enjoyed in that stately room! What memorable 
figures have passed across that platform! What 
exquisite strains of music, sung, played, or spok- 
en, have died along those walls! No one who is 
familiar with our history for the last twenty years 
will sit in that hall for any purpose but sudden- 
ly he sees it crowded with a silent and attentive 
throng; sees a reading-desk with vases of flow- 
ers, and a man of sturdy figure standing behind 
it, whose voice is deep and penetrating and sin- 
cere; whose words are things; who has a cer- 
tain rustic shyness of movement ; but whose sen- 
tences roll and flash like the volleys of a trained 
soldiery ; and who stands in the warmth of his 
own emotion and the sympathy of his audience 
an indomitable gladiator, compelling the admi- 
ration even of his enemies as he fights with the 
Ephesian beasts. Against him, as he stands 
there every Sunday preaching to that vast mul- 
titude what seems to him the truth, and break- 
ing to them what he believes to be the very 
bread of life, other men are preaching and pray- 
ing, and the excommunications of the Vatican 
against Luther, shorn of their thunder and light- 
ning, ate hurled. Who is he that judges motives 
and sincerity? We do not know in this world 
what is believed, but only what is said and done. 

This man, with bald head set low upon high 
square shoulders, who looks firmly at the great 
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low, half-nasal tone, visits the widows and fa- 
therless, and keeps himself unspotted from the 
world. What he believes, others may ques- 
tion. What he is, every aspiring soul must 
admire. Although almost every one of them 
would have theologically cast him out, and have 
recoiled from him with dismay, yet he preserves 
more than any other the traditional power and 
individuality of the old New England clergy 
He applies the eternal truth, the moral law, as 
he feels it, to the life and times around him. 
They are heated white, and his words are blows 
of a sledge-hammer to mould them into noble 
form. ‘That dauntless mien is the true symbol 
of his mental aspect as he confronts the men- 
acing principalities and powers; and the man 
whose voice has so often ciarmed the crowded 
hall is one of the few who distinctly see and fore- 
tell the terrible war. 


Long since his tongue is silent. He who came 


of the toughest stock, and might have looked to | 


live almost a century, died when it was half spent. 
It may have seemed to the great throng easy to 
climb that platform and preach a sermon every 
Sunday morning; but to study early and iate 
as if he would master all knowledge—to write 
books, lectures, and speeches—to travel hard by 
night and day, losing his sleep and his food, and 
by the dim light in the car still pushing out the 
frontiers of his learning—to deny himself exer- 
cise and needful rest while the mental tension 
was so constant and the moral warfare so in- 
tense—this was not easy; this was to violate 
all the laws of life, which none knew better; 
and suddenly the stretched harp-string snapped, 
and there was no more music! 

Not every one who knew his power knew into 
what sweetness and tenderness it could be soft- 
ened, nor suspected that in the gladiator there 
was the loving and simple heart of the boy. 
Here, as the Easy Chair sits listening to the 
orchestra, it recalls the preacher when he was 
the minister of a rural parish, and used to come 
strolling through the fields and patches of wood 
to measure his wit with the friendly scholar who 
was the chief at Brook Farm, or to sit docile at 
his feet of counsel and sympathy. Or, again, it 
sees him in his country pulpit, the same sturdy, 
heroic athlete, trying and tempering the weapons 
with which he was to fight upon this larger scene. 
It was a noble character; a devoted, generous, 
inspiring life; a memory always hallowed in this 
hall. The conductor waves his baton! The svm- 
phony thunders from a hundred instruments, but 
through them all breathes the low tone of the re- 
membered voice. 


“Fled is that music? Do I wake or sleep?" 


And as the concert proceeds, one of the series 
of the Harvard Musical Association, whose con- 
certs are the musical pride of Boston, at which 
the performance is all of the purest classical mu- 
sic—so pure and so severe that the profane some- 
times secretly ask whether melody in music is the 
unpardonable sin, and are peremptorily answered 
by the elect: ‘* No; but rub-a-dub-dub and tum- 
ti-iddity are not music”—as the concert pfoceeds 
it is surely a striking spectacle. ‘The great hall, 
rather dimmer than ever because of the con- 
sciousness of daylight outside, is full of people, 
gathered in the afternoon, not only from the 
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audience through spectacles, and speaks in a| city, but from all the environs within twenty 


| miles, and they sit as attentive and absorbed 
}as a class of students at an interesting lecture. 
If, in such a concert, melody is not the unpar- 
| donable sin, whispering is. Woe betide a whis 
perer at a Harvard Musical! It were better fo 
him, or even her, that the money for the tickets 
had been expended at the minstrels or the my- 
| seum, You might as well be a forger, a swin- 
| dler, a perjurer, a burglar in ordinary life, as to 
| be a whisperer at a Harvard Musical. Yes—yoy 
| might as well “* speak right out in meetin’ ” itself 
as whisper here. 
| Such a disciplined audience, so quiet at- 
| tentive, so susceptible to the slightest sigh of the 
| oboe or wail of the violin, is a marvelous specta- 
ele. They are hearing the finest and much of 
the freshest music in the world. They are not 
} exactly sympathetic; perhaps the character of 
the music does not permit it. They applaud 
calmly, and, as it were, with reservations. It 
really seems sometimes that they approve the 
music rather than enjoy it. But the Easy Chair 
reflects with pride that the organizer of these 
concerts, if such a word may be used—and cer- 
tainly with no exclusion of the co-operation 
which alone makes such concerts possible—is 
a Brook Farmer; and it complacently smiles 
upon the great multitude as unconscious pupils 
of that Arcadian influence. 

And, indeed, in other days in this same city 
of Boston—in the haleyon days of the ‘ Ac ad- 
}emy” concerts at the old Odeon, or still more 
ancient Boston Theatre— many of the Brook 
Farmers were often present in the flesh. Those 
were the days, or rather the nights, when Beet- 
hoven was truly introduced to America. Pre- 
luded with the pretty ‘* Zanetta” overture by 
Auber, or with the ‘‘Serment” or the ‘‘ Domi 
no Noir,” or with Herold’s shrill ‘* Zampa,” or 
some strain which would not now be toleraied 
in the Harvard concerts, the Fifth Symphony 
was played until it became familiar. And the 
long, willowy Schmidt stood at the head direct- 
ing, proud as a general commanding his col- 
umn. In the audience, earnest, interested, at- 
tentive, sparkling with humor, was Margaret 
Fuller, not hesitating, when the thoughtless 
girls whispered and tittered and giggled-in the 
most solemn adagio strains, to lean over when 
the movement ended, and to say to the offend- 
ers: ‘‘ But let us have our turn too; some of 
us came to hear the music.” 

There, also, was the delegation from Brook 
Farm, in whose appearance it was plain to see 
that in Arcadia the hair was worn long, that 
the stiff cravat and collar were repudiated, and 
that woolen blouses were a mute protest against 
the body coats of a selfish and competitive civ- 
ilization. ‘Those young fellows walked in from 
the Farm and out again. ‘They made nothing 
of ten miles or so each way under the winter 
stars. And with them and of them, already 
&ccomplished in the beautiful science, already 
familiar with the great works of the great com- 
posers, was the present tutelary genius of the 
Harvard concerts, whose life, consecrated as 
critic and lover to this art, has been a true serv- 
ice to his city, and, reflectively, to the country. 

But even Boston does not deny the charm of 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra, and the delight 
| of the New York Philharmonic music. Indeed, 
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there was no audience which, from its training, 
was more authorized to judge the great excel- 
lence of the ‘Thomas orchestra than that of the 
Harvard concerts. But when he went to Bos- 
ton it was not a doubting Thomas. He did not 
play Bach and Beethoven only, but he tickled 
the amazed multitude with positive tunes. He 
raised his baton, and his varied orchestra, a sin- 
gle instrument in his magic grasp, consented to 
waltzes; or, like a cathedral choir becoming 
suddenly a lark, trilled airy roundelays, with 
which delighted, but not all assured of the pro- 
priety of delight, the audience smiled and shook, 
and the youngest catechumens even tapped time 
faintly with their feet! A sound which, could 
it be conceived audible in the midst of one of the 
Harvards, would probably cause such a shudder 
of horror that the hall itself would fall as by an 
earthquake. 

Thus the Music Hall itself is a kind of sym- 
phony of memories. It is full of delightful 
ghosts. Among the visible figures there are a 
host of the unseen; and every singer, player, 
speaker, as he stands for an hour upon the plat- 
form, is measured by the masters of his art. 
But in the famous Peace Jubilee it had no 
part. Indeed, the musical taste of which it is 
peculiarly the temple resisted the colossal and 
continuous concert with bells, anvils, and can- 
non as something monstrous, and as repulsive 
to true art as a huge and clumsy Eastern idol. 
sut not even the finest taste of the Music Hall 
denied the impressiveness and grandeur of the 
result. New York, in the Beethoven Centen- 
nial, will have immense advantages. The mu- 
sical resources of the city are truly ‘‘ metropoli- 
tan,” and such should the festival be. 


Tuere is one famous ear both in sacred and 
profane history. ‘The ear of the servant of the 
High Priest was ruthlessly cut otf by some eager 
disciple ; but the wound was healed by the disci- 
ple’s master. ‘That the ear had offended does not 
appear, Indeed, in its nature the ear would seem 


to be a very harmless member. But that its re- | 


moval assuages a particular kind of wrath is evi- 
dent from the contemptuous threat, ‘‘I’ll cut off 
your ears!” Nor is it always a threat, merely, 
as the celebrated Jenkins’s ear in profane histo- 
ry attests. ‘That ear set Spain and England by 
the ears: an expression which really means not 
ears at all, but arms. Jenkins’s ear put En- 
gland and Spain in arms; and it happened in 
this way: 

When the South Sea bubble burst in England 
the Company were permitted by Spain to send 
one single ship a year to trade to the gold coast 
of South America, But it presently became as- 
tonishing to Spain how much freight that single 
ship could carry; and upon investigation it ap- 
peared that the big ship was accompanied by a 
cloud of little ships fully laden, which transferred 
their cargoes to the hold of the big ship as fast as 
it was emptied, so that the single ship had the 
commercial capacity of a great fleet. It was For- 
tunatus’s purse, never empty; or it was whipping 
the devil round the stump. But whatever it was, 
it was exasperating to the high-stepping Spanish 
don whose vessels overhauled the little English 
vessels, and with much more expedition than cer- 
emony. So one pleasant morning, in the year 
1731, the modest little craft Rebecca, Captain 


Jenkins, was brought to by a Spanish ship—a 
coast-guarder, as she was called; and as the 
Rebecca carried nothing properly contraband, 
the indignant Spaniard, outraged by that very 
fact, seized innocent Captain Jenkins, nearly 
hanged him, and finally tore off his ear and 
flung it in his face, crying, *‘'There! carry it to 
your king, and tell him of it.” 

Captain Jenkins obeyed to the letter. He 
made all haste for England, and, when he ar- 

rived, hurried, with the owners of the Rebecca, 
to Hampton Court and the Duke of Newcastle. 
sut Sir Robert Walpole was bent upon peace 
at any price; and the luckless Jenkins carried 
his ear to the clubs and the newspapers—Jen- 
kins’s ear, gentle reader, to the clubs and the 
newspapers! Is there not a mysterious and 
awful prophecy and analogy lurking in this sol 
emn history? <A few years later England was 
tired of peace at any price, even that of the ears 
of Englishmen. And, as it were, seizing Jen- 
kins’s ear it brandished it in the face of Spain, 
and defied it to mortal combat: a defiance fol- 
lowed by Admiral Vernon’s miserable failure, 
and by the romantic triumphs of Anson. Car- 
lyle, of course, does not omit to mention the 
** Jenkins-ear question.” ‘* Half the world,” he 
says, ‘‘lay hidden in embryo under it 
incalculable Yankee nation itself, biggest phe- 
nomenon (once thought beautifulest) of these 
ages, this, too, little as careless readers on either 
side of the sea now know it, lay involved. Shall 
there be a Yankee nation, shall there not be? 
Shall the New World be of Spanish type, or shall 
it be of English? Issues which we may call im- 
mense.” 

Such a prodigious part has Jenkins’s ear played 
|in history! Such were the results of carrying that 
ear to clubs and newspapers! Is it fortunate for 
mankind that Jenkins’s ear isimmortal? For he 
is still carrying it every where, and involving us 
in the Gonsequences. Now a man with such an 
ear—an ear which he exp/oits for his own ad- 
vantage and the detriment of others—is not an 
agreeable object, and certainly not a desirable 
visitor. Yet he takes that ear about, and ap- 
| plies it to every body’s mouth, and to any key- 
| hole or other convenient fissure through which 
| sounds can pass. And he compels the eye to 
| conspire with the ear, so that the name of Jen- 

kins as noisily fills our world as it did that of 
George the Second long ago. But there is this 
difierence—that the old Jenkins stirred the wrath 
of one nation against another, while the new Jen- 
kins merely excites general disgust with himself; 
and there are probably very few intelligent per- 
sons who, having quietly laughed at his perform- 
ances, are not amazed that other intelligent peo- 
ple permit him to enter their houses. 

When Father Hyacinthe came, Mr. Jenkins, 
}as the Kasy Chair duly noted, hastened to his 

hotel at once, and applied his ear, so to say, to 
every pore in the good father’s body, and to 
every drawer of the bureaus and tables in his 
room. But the public, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Easy Chair, instead of regarding 
| Jenkins as a benefactor of his race, and his 
|eonduct as a signal illustration of the invinci- 
ble enterprise of a free and enlightened metro- 
politan press, contemptuously considered him as 
a nuisance, and his intrusion upon a modest 
| stranger as unpardonable impertinence. Jen- 
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kins thereupon held up his ear in the most swag- 
gering fashion, and declared that the famous 
priest had sought to bring himself into speak- 
ing-distance of that ear; and he described his 
own effrontery as ‘‘ granting an audience’ or 
something of the kind vo Father Hyacinthe. 
To do this, of course, Jenkins intruded into 
the editorial domain. 
fame of the press require that the Jenkins brag- 


gadocio be carefully excluded from that region ? | 
Let us all remember that the power of the press | 
is prodigious, but that it does not spring from | 


the essential superiority of the writer to the read- 
er, but from the extent of the audience. ‘The 
editor is a man with a speaking-trumpet, and 


whatever he says is said with such a tremen- | 


dous roar and reverberation that every body is 
forced to hear. 
thunders as loudly as wisdom itself. 
quently the editor’s position is very responsible 
and very perilous. It demands a very strong 
head, or he becomes giddy with his power and 


its exercise, and he plays upon his trumpet, not | 


to help men and clear their way, but merely to 
show his own skill and promote his own glory. 
When this is the case the danger is threaten 
ing; for this, which ir: mere selfishness, leads 
the performer to sacrifice every thing to gratify 
his determination to be heard and stared at. 
**Tnto paint will I grind thee, my bride.” No- 
thing is sacred to this spirit. It is Jenkins 
upon the rampage. It is Jenkins judging men 
and things by the standard of his own vanity. 
Alas! when Jenkins establishes himself in the 
editorial chair, the degradation of the press is 
complete. Jeems is king. 
to struggle to keep Jenkins out of his columns, 


why also do not Mr. Greeley, or Mr. Beecher, or | 
Father Hyacinthe, or Mr. Sumner, or whoever | 
it may be, when Mr. Jenkins calls with his little | 


book and pencil—the modern familiar of the In- 
quisition—why do not these gentlemen politely 
show him to the door? If they would but think 
of it for a moment, they are responsible for him. 
Jenkins is a very harmless fellow, but he can not 
stand the consciousness of power and import- 
ance. That makes him giddy. It makes him 
sometimes seem to be drunk. When, therefore, 
& conspicuous man patiently sits down and an- 
swers whatever questions may be put to him by 
Jenkins, that individual inevitably feels that the 
conspicuous man doesn’t dare to do otherwise. 
He is immediately conscious of a very dizzy sense 
of power. He has at once the advantage of the 
conspicuous man, for when he prints his report 
he can insist that it is most accurate; and if the 
subject of it denies that he said what is attribu- 
ted to him, Mr. Jenkins replies that he wrote it 
down at the time, and the conspicuous gentle~ 
man did not. Jenkins is in the highly advan- 
tageous position of the cross-examining counsel 
who says to the badgered witness, ‘* Now, Sir, 
remember that you are upon your oath, and take 
great care what you are going to say.” 

Besides, in this country, where this worthy 
Jenkins ought now to be pretty well understood, 
every conspicuous man knows the object of his 
visit. You, for instance—the gentle reader who 
is at this moment honoring the Easy Chair by 
perusing this page—vou are undoubtedly a con- 
spicuous man. Let us then suppose that it is 
suddenly rumored that you raise phenixes, or 


But does not the fair | 


But a foolish word echoes and | 
Conse- | 


If the editor ought | 


| that you sacrifice a bull to Jupiter in your spare 
| chamber every New-Year’s Day. You had, in. 
| deed, thought your Christian character tolera- 
bly apparent. You go regularly to the church 
| of which you area member, and to whose funds 
you liberally subscribe. Your word is believed: 
| you do not steal your neighbor's spoons nor sign 
his name to checks for a liberal amount. But 
this pagan sacrifice in your spare chamber is ex. 
tremely appetizing to Mr. Jenkins, and his lit- 
tle ring at the door is followed by his entrance, 
note-book in hand. 

As you see him enter, you know what he has 
come for. Do you ask him? It is hardly nee- 
essary. But if you do, he says at once, and with 
a very superior air of candor: ‘‘ As a rgpresenta- 
tive of the press, Sir, I seek the truth. It collects 
the news, but it aims to tell the truth. The fame 
of newspaper men is that of a class devoted to the 
search of truth. The press, in a word, Sir, is the 
priesthood of truth. I should be glad, in the in- 
terests of truth, to have the particulars of the an- 
nual sacrifice of a. bull in your spare chamber ; 
and, first of all, I will trouble you to show me 
| the chamber.” Now the best reply to make to 
| Mr. Jenkins would be the question whether he 
| would not prefer to see the bull first, or the ob- 

servation that you have no doubt if you show 
| him the chamber that he will furnish his read- 
ers with the bull. But before making any re- 
| ply whatever, why not reflect a moment upon 
| what he has said ? 
| Mr. Jenkins announces his object to be the 
| truth. Doyou believe that? Wouldn't he very 
much prefer to know that you do sacrifice a bull 
rather than that you do not? And is that the 
| spirit of truth-seeking or of sensation hunting? 
Besides, your experience has shown you a hun- 
dred times what use he will make of your story. 
He will make the most of it. Supposing, for a 
moment, that his object were not truth but a sen- 
sation—it is incredible, but suppose it—he would 
probably ‘‘ write it up” in an effective manner. 
Indeed the experienced reader of newspapers 
may possibly recall narrations of interviews in 
which the austere regard for truth which always 
animates Mr. Jenkins seemed to have yielded to 
a willingness to gratify a love of gossip, or what 
is now popularly called the desire of a sensation. 
Now if the conspicuous man sits down and tells 
the truth, what is he to expect? That Jenkins 
will simply report it? Shall we all read in the 
Sword of Justice the next morning, ‘‘ We are 
authorized to state that the story now current in 
the papers that [Honorable or Reverend] Con- 
spicuous Man sacrifices a bull to Jupiter every 
New-Year’s Day is wholly untrue ?” 

Or shall we read this, for instance: ‘‘ Our 
special reporter called yesterday morning upon 
the [Honorable or Reverend] Conspicuous Man 
to institute those inquiries in regard to the alleged 
sacrifice of a bull after the ancient pagan manner, 
which our duty to furnish ample details of all 
news to our readers and our still higher duty to 
truth and to the public morality and the sacred in- 
terests of society, of which a free and independ- 
ent press is the disinterested champion and watch- 
man upon the outer wall, impose. ‘The Honor- 
able Conspicuous Man lives at No. 4010 Avenue 
X, at the intersection of Five hundred and Sec- 
ond Street. The house is a plain modest man- 
sion of yellow brick with red trimmings. The 
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—— 
blinds of the inspected chamber were partially| ‘‘ Comfortably seated at length in luxurious 
closed, and one or two slats of the lower blinds | chairs of soft demi-rep, the subject of the inter- 
were broken off. The steps from the street to | view turned to us, and with conciliatory bland- 
the door are six in number, and there is an iron | ness, as if recognizing the majesty and power of 
railing at the sides, probably to assist elderly per-| a truly independent press in our person, re- 
sons in ascending, or to prevent children from | marked, ‘What did you please to want?) We 
falling into the area. A dvor-mat lies upon the | explained that, as public servants of the truth, 
upper step chained to the railing—the chain se- | and sacredly bound to tell our subscribers and 
cured by @ padlock, the key of which, we have | our forty millions of readers what Mr. ‘Thomp- 
good reason to believe, lies in a certain drawer | son, with or without a p, had for dinner yester- 
of a table in the kitchen. But the most careful | day, we had called to ascertain the truth of the 
inquiries failed to elicit any satisfactory informa- | widely-circulated report that he, the illustrious 
tion upon this point, although the demand was | Thompson now present, was in the habit of sacri- 
made in the interests of truth and that regard | ficing a bull to Jupiter in his front chamber with 
for the preservation of the public virtue which it | the beginning of every year. With pencil and 
is the highest pride of an independent press to ob- | note-book in hand we awaited his reply, which 
serve. ‘Ihe inquiries in regard to the key of the | was immediately conveyed, without, so far as we 
door-mat were addressed to a fat person of the | could observe, the quivering of an eyelid or the 
female sex in a dirty calico gown, apparently the | least choking sound in the throat, ‘ I don’t never 
cook, who was leaning over the area railing as do no sich a thing.’ 

our reporter ascended the steps and conducted “se? 


his researches, but who to his urbane questions 
only replied that she would see him —— first : 
of which he immediately made a note, so that 
the authenticity of his report can not be safely 
contradicted.” We continue in his own words: | 

‘‘ Ringing the bell, which is attached to a plat- | 
ed knob at the side of the door, and which upon | 
being pulled produces an interior tintinnabula- | 
tion, we waited for a few moments, and peeping, in | 
the interests of truth and of public virtue, through | 
the side-lights or windows of the door, found our | 
vision obscured by shutters upon the inside. At 
length, however, the door was opened, and we 
were shown into the house by an extremely pret- 


ty house-maid, who, as we learned upon investi- | 


gation, discharged the combined duties of wait- | 
er and chamber-maid. Her name is Bridget | 
Q'Flaherty ; aged twenty-four; a medium bru- | 
nette; about five feet four inches in height; born 

in the County Tipperary ; came to this country | 
in November, 1859, and is betrothed to Dennis | 
M‘Govern, who is a hod-carrier, and is at. pres- | 
ent employed by Mr. O'Plaster, the affable and | 
gentlemanly mason at No. 2 Quidnune Alley. 

Eyin go bragh! Our adopted fellow -citizens 
forever! But while we were thus enjoying the 
shamrock blossom in the hall, the Honorable | 
Conspicuous Man came down stairs. 

““He was dressed in an ordinary coat and 

trowsers; the coat was partially buttoned, and | 
showed a dark vest of some woolen stuff under- | 
neath. ‘Lhe trowsers were of a similar material ; | 
but our reporter, after the most careful scrutiny, 

is unable to say whether they were supported by | 
braces or suspended by the hips. The fullness 

of the celebrated gentleman in question, however, 

in the region of the stomach seems to favor the 

theory of braces. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly undeniable that if his hips are prominent 
they would offer a convenient ledge for the sup- 
port of his trowsers. This point, however, may 


be waived for the present. With a noble court- | 


eee No. , 

‘“*We replied that we should at once have 
the pleasure of spreading before our readers, in 
all its details, and with proper reflections upon 
its bearings, the great truth which he had thus 
imparted, that he did not annuaily sacrifice a 
bull to Jupiter in his front chamber. At this 
point the subject of the interview unfolded a 
large, old-fashioned red bandana handkerchief, 
and, after passing it from one hand to another, 
applied it to the nasal feature of his face, and 
blew with a vigor worthy of Hugo Grotius upon 
his horn at the battle of Lepanto. We accepted 
the blast as a salute of adieu, and thanking our 
benign host, withdrew.” 

This is the way in which Jenkins carries his 
ears about ; and there are those who ask why 
the Thompson, whoever he may be, does not say 
to him when he presents his ear: ‘* Sir, when | 
have any thing to say to the public, I will say it 
under my own name andinmy own way. Good 
morning, Sir.” As long as men in whom the 
public are interested do not, so to speak, throw 
Jenkins’s ear out of the window, so long it will 
constantly thrust itself upon their attention. And 
the mischief of tolerating his ear 1s irremediable. 
The moment a statesman or a poet or a divine 
communicates with the public through Jenkins 
they say things and give impressions which can 
never be corrected. 

People are much less interested in each oth- 
er’s coat linings than Mr. Jenkins and his em- 
ployers think. They can bear, with a good deal 
of philosophy, not to know whether Father Hya- 
cinthe eats chicken on Fridays, or whether the 
President smokes Havana or Manila cigars. 
There are those, undoubtedly, who would like to 
know how often Louis Napoleon changes his lin- 
en, and whether Romeo Smith 1s engaged to Ju- 
liet Jones, and who rejoice to read that Miss As- 
tarte Squid is ‘‘ the leading belle” at Barnegat. 
But imagine one human being devoting himself 


esy the dignified host opened the door of the | to acquiring this information, and another print- 
library, and at once gave a classic air to the in- | ing it to make money, and blowing a rhetorical 
terview by murmuring the passage in the Iliad | blast about ‘‘embassadors of the press,” and ‘‘ en- 
of Virgil, beginning, ‘ Will you walk into my | terprise,” and ‘‘ news,” and the ** public virtue,” 
parlor, said the spider to the fly ?’ and the ‘‘ bulwarks of society.” - When Charles 

“In this auspicious and truly pagan prelude | Lamb was teased with a child’s fretting he 
we perceived strong circumstantial evidence of | toasted the good King Herod. When we see 
the probability of the taurine sacrifice which we | the issues of our Jenkins’s ear, do not Swift’s 
had come to explore. Houyhnhnms seem quite tame and respectable ? 
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In Crabb Robinson’s delightful “ Diary and Cor- 
respondence” there is a letter of Wordsworth’s 
dated in December, 1837, in which he describes 
an interview with *‘a very intelligent American 
gentleman, Mr. Duer,” wit! whom he talked about 
copyright. ‘* This,” writes a friend, ‘* brought 
to my mind a conversation which I had with 
Judge Duer in the summer of 1848 or 1849, I 
stepped into his office one day, when I was in 
New York, just to give him a friendly greeting, 
and without intending to remain more than five 
or ten minutes; but I found him in a very 
charming humor for conversation, and, like the 
wedding guest in the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ I could 
not choose but stay. ‘The topics that he talked 
about were various, and I remember, particular- 
ly, he gave me a most eloquent yet condensed 
account of the history of codification, as illus- 
trative of the central thought that. he was ex- 
pounding, that laws grew out of the vital organ- 
ism of a nation, and were never made. Just 
before I left I bethought me that I had an al- 
bum in my sachel, so I took it out and asked 
lum to write the first thought that came into his 
head, however trivial it might be, telling him 
that I should value it more for its freshness than 
for any elegance of style or profundity of thought 
which he might give to it. 

** He took the book in his hand, and sat silent- 
ly for some minutes, evidently in a state of sol- 
emn introversion. ‘Then, throwing his eyes full 
upon me, he said—‘I will partly comply with 
your request. I don’t know by what law of as- 
sociation it came to me; but when you first 
spoke, my mind flashed back to a conversation 
I had with Wordsworth at his own house in 
1836. The very spirit of Cassandra seemed to 
be upon him. He believed that Satan would 
soon have supreme control in England, and that 
the House of Lords and the Established Church, 
which were the chief objects of his spite, would 


be utterly overthrown.’ He said Wordswory) 
talked most eloquently and at much length jee 
this subject, and made a profound impression 
upon his mind. It continued to dwell upon it 
during his ride homeward, which was by a cir. 
cuitous route, and somehow, the conclusion to 
which he arrived seemed to take shape withoy 
his own volition in the sonnet a copy of which 
I give you. He said that he had never commit. 
ted it to paper before; but that often, when his 
mind was in doubt or in trouble, it had passed 
through hismemory. ‘And now,’ said he, ‘I wil] 
write it for you.’ When I read Wordsworth’ 
letter, it occurred to me that, though Judge 
Duer was a poet, and a scholar, and a jurist. 
and a talker of the highest order, he had left 
very few memorials of himself on the printed 
page. Ido not remember to have read a line 
of his poetry in print, and all I know of his pub- 
lished writings is a very excellent work on insur- 
ance, his judicial decisions in the reports, and 
several papers in the reports of the New York 
Prison Association, many of which, however, 
do not bear his name.” 

Here is the sonnet of Judge Duer, which is as 
timely and significant now as when it was written: 


SONNET WRITTEN IN 1836, AFTER A CONVER- 
SATION WITH WM. WORDSWORTH ON THE 
DANGERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


“When late I heard that ‘old man eloquent’ 
Pour forth his heart, and in his fervent tone 
His grief, his fears, his boding terrors own, 

I felt like listening to a prophet sent 
To warn a guilty nation, and lament 
Its certain doom; but when retired alone 
1 muse and ask, the guilt, can naught atone? 
The threatened wrath of heaven, shall none prevent? 
Is He renounced, who is the truth, the way? 
Do none who love His name survive? 

An answer comes, and England's faith, my stay, 
Sends forth a voice to bid my hopes revive: 
*The Church may flourish, tho’ @ church decay; 

An order perish, yet the nation live!’" 
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ART. 
A AR. JARVES’S Art Thoughts (Hurd and 


heartier than many, we fear, will give. 
ment of some popular artists will doubtless give 
offense. His incisive criticisms on the general 


Houghton) deserve a hearty welcome — 


condition of Art in America will hardly be gen- | 


erally acceptable ; but all who desire frank, con- 
scientious, discriminating criticism will be glad 
of Mr. Jarves’s work. Its earnestness and evi- 


dent sincerity will commend it to candid minds, | 


whatever may be their judgment of its art value. 


A high conception of art and loyalty to truth | 


do not alone constitute an art critic; but they 
are indispensable, and in the formation of public 
taste, which can never be familiar with the se- 
crets of the profession, they are far more neces- 
sary and far more valuable than any amount of 
technical criticism, however learned, acute, and 
just. 
others, will make his book exceedingly useful. 


t is the result of prolonged study as to the place | 
and power of art in effete civilizations, and its | 


present condition with reference to the future. 


His juag- | 


These qualities alone, independently of | 


| It deals with such questions as—What is the 
| origin and scope of the art idea? What has it 
done for men? What may it still do? What 
are its relations to nature, science, and religion ? 
How are communities made better or worse by 
it? Most attractive inquiries to every student. 
But the book does not quite satisfy the expecta- 
tions raised by this announcement. It is owing, 
however, morg to the author’s manner than to 
| any lack of knowledge or want of ability. There 
are some who have the critical faculty, in its best 
| sense, as an independent and distinct power. 
The principles of criticism lie in their mind as 
part of its inherent constitution. Experience 
and observation only develop and modify them. 
They are an original endowment, and it is their 
activity which gives impulse and zest to observa- 
tion. But with others these principles seem to 
| come almost wholly from experience. ‘They are 
almost entirely deductions from observation. 
| They grow up as the result of tastes and pur- 
suits that might be followed and enjoyed with- 
| out any special critical ability. That ability is 
| rarely united in its best form, either in literature 
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or in art, with any marked predominance of the 
acquisitive disposition. Criticism coming from 
this source May be as trust-worthy as that com- 
ing from any other. But it will have more the 
appearance of passing comments made in Visit- 
ing a gallery. rhis is in fact something of the 
impression made by Mr. Jarves’s book, who 
writes of himself—‘‘ [ was born a collector.” It 
js, in form, a criticism primarily of schools, not 
of principles. His thoughts are clear, his in- 
sight penetrative, his discrimination definite ; 
but the results have not the most efficient array. 
The important ideas are in isolated sentences. 
They are not expanded in discussion. ‘They do 
not dominate in chapters. Their influence is 
not felt in successive pages. ‘They are met and 
passed like faces in a crowd. They are too 
closely connected with a picture or an occasion 
to fix themselves on the mind as independent 
thoughts capable of wide application. They are 
not wisely massed. ‘The author’s thinking does 
not appear to its best advantage, nor accomplish 
what we feel is in its author’s power. While 
light is thrown on the questions proposed, they 
are not unfolded and fully considered. Neither 
is there that deep interest in national character 
and individual development that gives to Rus- 
kin’s writings so much of their value. Despite 
these defects, we commend the book as interest- 
ing, instructive, and thoroughly healthy. 
NOVELS. 

Ir is rarely that we read a story which gives 
us so much satisfaction and so little cause of 
complaint as Janet's Love and Service, by M\r- 
GarET M. Ropertson (A. D. F. Randolph). 
We should characterize it as a book of emphat- 
ically quiet power. There are no strivings after 
sensational effects; there are no sudden scene- 
shiftings ; no marvelous transformations ; no as- 
tute villains; no innocent angels caught in their 
toils; no intricate mysteries throug: which read- 
er and heroine flounder alike, to be alike extri- 


cated only at the fall of the curtain; no elabo- | 


rate misunderstandings and tortured hearts; in 
a word, there is no plot, and but little incident. 
The characters are drawn by a vigorous hand ; 
but they are just such characters as you meet 
with in daily life. You may see Mr. Snow in 
any New England parish. Graeme is just such 
a young girl as might be wrought out of ordi- 
nary material, by the experiences of premature 
responsibility which constitute her schooling. 
Janet is indeed a rare servant; but she does not 
remain servant long, and whoever is familiar 
with Scotch character could find her prototype 


among his own circle of acquaintances. In a| 
word, the portraits are all photographs. If we 


were told that the authoress were Graeme, and 
that she had given us only her actual journal, 
we should not be surprised. The story is as 
natural as the actors. It is the story of just such 
a life as has occurred again and again in the 
past, and will again and again in the future. In 
form and style and method of treatment the vol- 
ume is as simple as it is in the rather scant ma- 
terials of which it is composed. It is not with- 
out humor; but there are no clowns iniroduced 
for the purpose of cracking poor jokes ; no cheap 


burlesques of Yankee farmers and New England | 


deacons. It is rather genial than witty or even 
humorous. It is characterized by unusual pa- 


thetic power. We pity the reader who peruses 
its pages with undimmed eyes. But there is no 
weeping heroine, and no sickly sentimentalism. 
It is a religious novel—its story that of a minis- 
ter’s life. But there are no dogmas to be advo- 
cated; no moralizing to be skipped; no mawk- 
ish and tawdry piety to belie the cause of true, 
healthful religion. So far as there is a moral, 
it is indicated in the title. So far as there-is a 
heroine, it is Janet the Scotch servant, who leaves 
mother and son to care for the poor motherless 
bairns of her master, and whose service is alway 
that of love—never that of mere self-seeking— 
never based on wages. ‘The author will, indeed, 
not be apt to become a popular novel-writer. 
But we trust she may find a sufficiently large 
circle of appreciative readers to encourage her 
to future work. In literature, as on the stage, 
the more unnatural the drama the more popular. 
It would be a satisfaction to know that there is 
a public who prefer the romance of real life to 
that of the cheap fire and the sheet-iron thunder 
of a third-rate melodrama. 

It is hardly necessary for us te say any thing 
more of My Enemy's Daughter, by Justin 
M‘Cartuy (Harper and Brothers), than to an- 
nounce that it is issued in book form. We should 
not choose the Emanuel Temples and Christina 
Brauns of the real stage for our associates. We 
are all the more glad to be introduced to them 


{| by one who knows their life. For Mr. M‘Car- 
| thy writes apparently of what he has seen and 


known.—We are able to say even less for Spre.- 
HAGEN’s Through Light to Night (Leypoldt and 
Holt) than we were for ‘‘ Problematic Charac- 
ters,” of which it is the sequel. We have quite 
enough stories of seductions, dismantled homes, 
and ruined women in our daily papers, without 
importing from Germany iterations of these fa- 
miliar but abhorrent experiences in romance. — 
The Happy Boy, by BsérxstsERNE BaiRrxson 
(Sever, Francis, and Co. ), is an idy] ef Norwegian 
life; a love tale, pretty, simple, natural, with 
hardly enough of drama to constitute it a ro- 
mance, but as genial and pleasant as is every 
thing the author writes.— Bound to John Com- 


| pany (Harper and Brothers) is a story whose 


interest lies chiefly in its graphic pictures of East 
Indian life in the latter part of the last century, 
during the wars between French and English, 
under Lord Clive. Its painting is very true to 
nature, by some one who understands the sub- 
ject; and as for its history it is as true as can be 
expected in an historical romance, where fact al- 
ways has to bend to the demands of fiction. 
TRAVELS. 

Paci Du Cuaitiv needs no introduction to 
the readers of Harper's Magazine ; and certain- 
ly we can add here nothing of commendation to 
the glimpse which, in our January Number, we 
have given of him and his adventures, as de- 
scribed in his latest book, Lost in the Jungle. 
(Harper and Brothers). In all which Paul 
writes there is so much of romance that for a 
while the world doubted its reality, and ranked 
the gorilla with the sea-serpent and the mer- 
maid. But his stories are too well attested to 
awaken incredulity any longer; and his books 
are the most striking exemplifications which the 
literature of adventure affords of the proverb 
| that ** Trath is stranger than fiction.” There 
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are no story-books for boys: more fascinating than 
those which this adventurer tells to his circle of 
admiring listeners ; and while he does not deal in 


prosaic moralizing, a healthful moral tone per- | 


vades all that he writes—a tone which, gener- 


ally more effective because, so to speak, disem- | 


bodied, occasionally incarnates itself in a short 
crisp sentence, which the boys will not skip, 
like this close of Gambo’s legend of Coniam- 
bié: ‘*The reason why the leopard wanders, 
solitary and alone, is on account of his roguery; 
he is not to be trusted. There are men who can 
not be trusted any more than the leopard.” 

The year has been prolific with books of sci- 
entific travel—books of tourists, who have not, 
indeed, failed to give some account of people, 
manners, and customs, but whose main effort 
has been to add something, by their researches, 
to scientific knowledge. Of this class of books, 
of which perhaps Wallace’s ‘‘ Malay Archipelago” 
is the most striking example, we have two illus- 
trations, only less noteworthy, in Across Amer- 
ica and Asia, by Professor RaPHAEL PUMPELLY 
(Leypoldt and Holt), and The Andes and the Am- 
azon ; or, Across the Continent of South America, 
by Professor James Orton (Harper and Broth- 
ers). Of the latter book we have little to add to 
what we have already said in a previous part of 
the Magazine, except to reassert the importance 
of the theme and the value of Professor Orton's 
contribution. ‘The land through which he trav- 
eled is almost an unknown land; yet its geo- 
graphical relations are intimate; and the time 
can not be far distant when our statesmen and 
merchants will recognize its importance in a 
commercial point of view. Of Professor Pum- 


pelly’s book, his chapters on China are by far 


the most interesting and valuable. After read- 
ing them one no longer wonders that to John 
Chinaman the Christian nations seem barbari- 
ans, nor that John is loth to cultivate diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with a people 
who have used him as the Anglo-Saxon races 
have done in the past. 

The Mormons, the Yosemite Valley, the Big 
Trees, the Pacific Railroad, and the Chinese 
Question are themes so old now, and so elab- 
orately discussed in newspaper and periodical, 
that it is not strange that Dr. Jonn Topp, in 
his Sunset Land (Lee and Shepard), has failed 
to invest them with any remarkable degree of 
interest, and has produced a book the chief 
value of which will be to those who, from per- 


sonal respect to its author, are desirous to know | 


what Ae thinks about them. 


“HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir history is indeed ‘‘ philosophy teaching by | 
example,” then Mr. Froupe by his History of | 
England has fairly earned the honors which 
criticism has almost unanimously awarded to 
him. For doubtless he ranks the peer of any 
historical writer, in a country which has given to 
literature a Hume, a Hallam, a Gibbon, and a 
Macaulay. He is emphatically the philosopher 
among historians. He is more interesting be- 
cause more pictorial and lifelike than Hume; 
scarcely less impartial and far more fascinating | 
than Hallam; is master of a style less rhyth- 
mical, but not less clear, than that of Gibbon; 
and is more reliable, though less eloquent, than 
Macaulay. With the latter writer he is often | 
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compared, though the contrasts are great ond the 1e 
resemblances are superficial. Macaulay is an ad. 
vocate. Into every dispute of history he enters 
with infinite zest. He lives again in the era 
which he describes, and partakes of the contro. 
versy which he endeavors to depict. Under the 
guise of writing a history he pleads a cause, Fo, 
his partiality he is criticised. It is his partialj . 
met gives him his power. The wise reader 
listens to his eloquent periods and his powe rful 
climaxes as he would to the plea of a lawyer, and 
if he be not carried away by the spell, turns from 
his glowing pages to the colder narrative of some 
more dispassionate writer, as the judge turns from 
the fiery invective or intense eulogies of the advo- 
cate to a cold analysis of the evidence. Froude’s 
mind is, on the other hand, of a judicial cast, 
| He perceives, he appreciates the opposing con- 
siderations in every doubtful or disputed case 
He analyzes the evidence, and weighs it, if not 
always accurately, at least always dispassionate- 
ly. Where he seems most to espouse a cause, 
as in his famous and, on the whole, unsatisfac- 
tory chapter on the death of Anne Boleyn, whose 
crown of martyrdom he vainly endeavors to pluck 
from off her brow, he still writes, not with pas- 
sionate pleading, but dispassionately , almost cold- 
ly. Doubtless he has done more to unsettle the 
verdict of history in that case by the quiet power 
of his calmness than he ever could have done by 
indignant invective or flaming rhetoric. So, in 
his treatment of such themes as the feudal sys- 
tem, the monasteries, sumptuary legislation, and 
the like, while he writes in full accord with the 
spirit of the present age, he appreciates the spirit 
of the past, and depicts with rare philosophic 
fairness the value, in their time, of systems whose 
chief demerit lies in the fact that they have been 
superseded by the progress of humanity. His 
history, which covers the period from the fall 
of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth, Charles 
Scribner and Co. are issuing in a popular edition 
of twelve volumes, to be sold at fifteen dollars. 


| The edition is every way worthy of the house 


which issues it, and will, we trust, place Froude 
by the side of Hume and Macaulay in every fam- 
ily library. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates (Harper and 
Brothers) can not be called fascinating reading. 
But we place it on our library table by the side 
of our Webster's Dictionary, and give it the next 
post of honor in our sanctum. It is indeed some- 
thing more than a dictionary of dates. It isa 
condensed and comprehensive historical cyclo- 
pedia. It might be termed an index to history. 
Under titles alphabetically arranged the history 
of the world is epitomized. ‘‘'The design of the 
author has been,” says the preface to the first 
edition, ‘‘to attempt the compression of the 
greatest body of general information that has 
ever appeared in a single volume, and to pro- 


| duce a,book of reference whose extensive use- 


fulness 3 may rm render its possession material to ev- 
ery indiv idual.” 

‘Of course in statements so condensed perfect 
accuracy is impossible. The results of weeks of 
study must be crowded into a single line. Dis- 
puted questions in history must be summarily dis- 
missed in a single word, often without even rec- 
ognition of the controversy. Opinions must 
sometimes be expressed, without, however, an 
attempt to defend them. A slip of the pen or 
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a mistake of the types will make a difference 
ofa century. The admirers of John Brown will 
hardly consent to the judgment that he was a 
monomaniac. The story of the controversy be- 
tween President Johnson and the Radicals is too 
impartial to suit either party. The Confederates 
will object to being called ‘‘ secessionists,” and 
a good many will object to their being called any 
thing else. Nevertheless we think the editors 
have secured a rare degree of accuracy, and 
maintained in their brief epitome of events, 
the history of which is still the subject of bit- 
ter dispute, a rare degree of impartiality. Cer- 
tainly no pains have been spared to secure both 
qualities. The original work by Josern Haypn 
had been edited by Bensamin Vincent. His 
improved edition has been revised by American 
editors. All that relates to America is, in fact, 
substantially new. Certainly no one was more 
competent to prepare the articles which refer to 
the early history of this country—the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican and the Indian 
wars—than Mr. Benson J. Lossing. Whoever 
has had occasion, in writing or reading, to re- 
call some isolated fact in history, or to ascertain 
definitely some uncertain date, has first ransacked 
his memory in vain, has next ransacked his li- 
brary with little or no better success, has turned 
over his pages of Hume, or Hallam, or Gibbon, 
has found the story told with elaborate pictorial 
detail, with perhaps the very days of the week 
given, but the month and even the year not hint- 
ed at, or hidden away where it escapes discovery, 
will admire the patient assiduity which, in this 
volume, has provided for all such exigencies, and 
rendered it easy to escape henceforth such a trial 
to one’s patience and temper. 

The humorists of America have not, with one 
or two exceptions, added very much thus far to 
our literary reputation. They have indeed made 
us laugh, but chiefly by clownish antics which 
were not very creditable to their culture or to 
our taste. ‘There have been one or two honest 
endeavors to establish a comic paper in the Unit- 
ed States. But one looks aghast at seeing every 
such effort fail, and the Phunny Phellow and the 
Budget of Fun survive as the sole representatives 
of American wit and humor. We are inclined, 


therefore, at the very outset, to welcome the en- | 


deavor of an author who, like Mr. SHerwoop, 
in his Comic History of the United States (Fields, 
Osgood, and Co.), endeavors to be humorous 
without being vulgar; and we readily pardon 
him that he rarely provokes us to a very hearty 
laugh by any broad humor, since he never pro- 
vokes our disgust by any approximation to coarse- 
ness. He never violates good taste; he never 
degenerates into an absurd burlesque ; he has 
escaped the common American delusion that ig- 
norance is fun, and bad spelling and worse gram- 
mar the highest form of wit. For this we thank 
him most heartily. At the same time we must 
confess that if he is never indecorous, he is never 
broadly funny; that if he disdains the arts of 
the clown, he has not the genius of the irresisti- 
ble humorist. ‘There is one truth which Mr. 
Sherwood has forgotten. Humor should be only 
the feather on the arrow. ‘The missile should 
always be aimed at something. Doubtless the 
‘* Biglow Papers” and the letters of Petroleum V. 
Nasby would be funny without their moral signif- 
icance. But it is their moral significance which 


gives them their intense humorousness. Mr. 
Sherwood’s arrows are all feather. He shoots 
in the air; he writes only to be comic, not to ac- 
complish a purpose. This will do very well for 
half a column of facetia in a newspaper, but not 
for a book. Even a comic history must have an 
end to accomplish. Always genial, often pic- 
turesque, sometimes eloquent, Mr. Sherwood has 
written an entertaining book; but he has proved 
himself capable of writing one much better. His 
humor, which is real, genuine, natural, but not 
broad or striking, will serve a better purpose in 
illustrating a semi-serious topic than it does in 
furnishing an entire comedy with fun. There is a 
good deal of originality and force in the sketchy 
illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rev. J. G. Woon, in his Bible Animals 
(Charles Scribner and Co.), hardly fulfills the 
promise of his title page, to give a ‘*‘ description 
of every living creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, from the ape to the coral.’”’ We turned 
straightway to see what he could tell us of the 
whale and Jonah’s experience with him. But 
neither in index nor table of contents do we find 
any reference to such a creature, neither among 
mammalia nor among fishes. neither under be- 
hemoth, leviathan, shark, nor whale. After the 
fashion of sundry Biblical commentators Dr. 
Wood has conveniently skipped the most dif- 
ficult and perplexing reference to animal life 
in the Hebrew annals. This is, however, the 
only serious omission we detect. His book is a 
rarely valuable addition to Biblical literature. 
There is nothing so complete and comprehen- 
sive on the subjects of which it treats. ‘Though 
the Scriptures are so plain that a wayfaring 
man, though he were a fool, need not err there- 
in, it is also true that they are full of references 
which are either very obscure or utterly incom- 
prehensible without some understanding of the 
life of the eras in which its books were respect- 
ively written. Its writers were, for the most 
part, lovers of nature; and some compreien- 
sion of nature, as they observed and under- 
stood it, adds great significance to much of 
its poetry, and new force to many of its inci- 
dental moral teachings. An index of Scripture 
references, analogous to that which is added to 
Thomson's ‘*‘ Land and the Book,” would great- 
ly enhance the value of the volume.— The Prime- 
val World of Hebrew Tradition (Roberts Broth- 
ers) by its very title indicates its author's theo- 
logical position. To Dr. Hepcx Genesis is sim- 
ply a Hebrew tradition; its stories of the crea- 
tion, the fall, the first murder, the deluge are 
myths, whose historical truth is by no means 
certain and by no means important. Of all the 
mythical interpreters of the Old Testament, how- 
ever, we know none who is more reverential, or 
whose interpretation of the spiritual significance 
of the narrative, whose historical accuracy he oft- 
en impugns, is so spiritually thoughtful. In the 
pages of a writer of this school, a German in 
thought though an American in fact, we read 
with some surprise such a sentence as this: 
‘*The last step in this process of self-mani- 
festation is man, in whom, above all created 
natures, the Creator realizes his godhead.” If 
this is not the incarnation, does it not log- 
ically lead to it? —-We welcome Mr. Bacon's 
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edition of Father Hyacinthe’s Discourses (Put- 
nam) simply because ‘‘ half a loaf 's better than 
no bread.” ‘The report of the speech before the 
Peace League is excellent. But the Notre Dame 
Lectures are avowedly imperfect, and only give 


us a hungering for the second volume, which | 


we trust will be more adequate. ‘There is, never- 
theless, enough here to fully maintain the repu- 
tation of the great orator, and enough, too, almost 
to justify the assertion of the ancient philoso- 
pher that virtue is the first condition of oratory. 
It is evident from even these imperfect reports 
that it is the moral greatness of the man which 


makes Father Hyacinthe a great speaker.—Rev. | 


kk. M. Goutsurn’s sermons, The Pursuit of 


Holiness (Appleton), lay no claim to learning, | 
‘They are prac- | 


original thought, or poetic fire. 
tical and experimental, and have that virtue of 


tion of spiritual power. — Wor ds of Comfort (Car- 
ters), edited by Witt1am Loean, is addressed to 
parents bereaved of little children, and has al- 
ready proved a consolation to thousands of read- 
ers in Great Britain, where it was first published. 


for his own consolation when stricken down by a 
great: grief in the loss of his own child. —There 
is no theme which has been so illustrated in 
song and story, by the poetry of the pencil and 


the poetry of the pen, as the birth of Jesus. | 


In the Overture of Angels (J. B. Ford and 
Co.), a chapter from Hinry Warp BeecHer’s 
forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Christ,” this oldest of sto- 
ries is told with a freshness of imagination which 
the quaint but tasteful title very happily indi- 
sates. — Rameses the Great; or, Egypt 3300 


Years Ago (Scribner), is hardly equal to the ave- | 


rage of the ‘‘ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” 
of which it is the sixth volume. The subject 
needed to be illuminated by a specially racy and 
picturesque style. Whether the fault be in the 


original or in the translator, or both, we know | 
not, but the sentences are tangled, and there | 


is neither a sharp, keen, clear discussion of 
disputed questions, nor a graphic picturing of 


Egypt's ancient civilization as recent research in- | 


dicates it.— Think and Act, by Vincinia PENNY 
(Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger), is a series 
of essays, chiefly on women’s work and wages. 
It would be more read if there were less of it. 


lar, either in literature or art. 
book is full of significant facts, and is written by 
one who has studied well the subject of which 
she writes; but it lacks that glow of imagina- 
tion, that warmth of feeling which is alone able 
to give admission to the popular heart, or secure 
upon any moral or social question the public ear. 
—Of children’s books half a score or more have 
gathered on our table during the last four weeks. 
—Butterfly’s Flights, a series of six volumes, 
is a book, or rather a little library, of Ameri- 
can travel. It is very pretty in appearance, and 
the author succeeds in so telling her story as to 
interest the little folks, and at the same time to 
weave in a good deal of incidental information. 
—Two volumes of the *‘ Frontier Series” (Lee and 
Shepard), Planting in the Wilderness, and The 
Cabin on the Prairie, by different authors, are 
of unequal merit. 


| treatment as Dr. Denison has given it. 


The former is by far the | 
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more trathfal and the more healthful of th. 
two. Somewhat analagous, bvt better tha 
either, is White and Red, by Heten C. Wer, 
(Hurd and Houghton), a story of life on the 
border; the White being the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Red the Ojibbeways.—An Americn, 
Family in Paris (Hurd and Houghton) carrie. 
a party of children through the French » 

tropolis. The illustrations are admirable, a) 

American families going to Paris will find j; 
not exactly a substitute for a guide-book, by 
a very good introduction. —Nanny's Christmas 
(Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger) has yo 
remarkable literary merit, but it will interes: 
the little folks more than some better books,— 
The Pigeon’s Wedding (published by the same 
house) is a book of very good colored pictures 


| and very poor poetry.—How Jennie found her 
plainness and simplicity which is the first condi- | 


Lord (Carters) is a very pretty story, and yer 
prettily told in rhythmical verse.—Great Mys 
teries and Tittle Plaques (Roberts Brothers 
is not a children’s book, but a book about chil- 
dren. The best part of the volume, which, 


| despite its lack of literary merit, has a que« 
It is a collection of appropriate thoughts by va- | 
rious writers, originally collected by the editor | 


charm for every body who is puzzled by the 
‘‘ great mysteries,” and delightfully bothered 
by the ‘‘little plagues,” is the ‘‘ pickings and 
stealings,” which we may characterize as a Har 
per’s Drawer all about the little folks. —Of re- 
publications the most important of the closing 
month of the year is Harper and Brothers’ re- 
print of the Odes and Epodes of Horace, by Lovi 
Lytton. The Latin originals and the English 
translations are given on opposite pages, with a 
few words of introduction to each ode.—Putnam 
and Son republish a useful book in Denison’s 
Astronomy without Mathematics ; useful because 
Astronomy can be popularized only by such a 
™ 
he 
minds that can master Geometry, Algebra, ‘Trig- 
onometry, and the higher Mathematics must al- 
ways be few, while there is no study which has 
greater fascination for the young than the study 
of the stars.—-We should be glad to see a cheap 


| and popular edition of De TocqurEvILie’s De- 


mocracy in America (Sever, Francis, and Co.), 
than which there is no abler study of American in- 
stitutions. But it is, we think, a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is adapted for the purposes of a class- 
book, or that the publication of half the original 


| work separately will afford to students any satis- 
‘* Facts,” said Mr. Gradgrind ; ‘* we want facts.” | 
In truth, however, pre-Raphaelitism is not popa- | 
Miss Penny’s | 


factory or adequate acquaintance with it or its 
author. — Biblical scholars will cordially wel- 
come the cheap and tasteful edition of Dr. Krr- 
To's Bible Illustrations (Carters), a work which 
is at once a commentary, a Bible dictionary, and 
a selection of popular readings in Scripture his- 
tory.—Sever, Francis, and Co, issue a new edition 
of Rounpett Patmer’s Book of Praise, with 
some additions to the old favorites. It has ac- 
quired a well-deserved reputation among lovers 
of sacred lyrics as an excellent collection of the 
substantial and well-known hymns of the Church. 
It has very few rare hymns. — The Sunday Bool: 
of Poetry (published by the same house) is avow- 
edly prepared for children, but certainly is but 
poorly adapted to them, and is not otherwise 
exceptionally excellent. — Presumably GrorGe 
Hitt’s Poems (Appleton) possess something 
more than usual merit, or we should not receive, 
as we do, a third edition of them. But we are 
unable to ascertain in what that merit consists, 
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POISONOUS STOVES. ] 
1E approach of cold weather calls out a re- | 
newed warning from the French sanitari- 

ans of the danger of heating stoves red-hot, es- 
pecially those made of cast iron. It has been | 
found that cast iron, under such circumstances, 
is permeable to the gases of combustion, partic- 
ularly to carbonic oxyd, and that the simplest 
tests prove the existence of this highly poison- | 
ous gas in the immediate vicinity of the stove; 
and, where the ventilation is insutticient, through- 
out the atmosphere of the room. 

Sheet-iron has been found less objectionable, 
except when red-hot; in which case, as well as | 
that of very hot cast iron, there appeared to be | 
a decomposition of the carbonic acid thrown into | 
the atmosphere by respiration, and a transform- | 
ation into carbonic oxyd. It is supposed also | 
that the oxygen of the atmosphere combines, to | 
a certain extent, with the carbon of the iron, so 
as to increase the percentage of carbonic oxyd. 
‘The evil effect of the presence of this gas, and | 
others scarcely less objectionable which pass 
readily through the heated iron, is shown in | 
various ways, apart from that of actual asphyxia 
or suffocation, several cases of severe fevers, | 
especially in badly-ventilated rooms, having been 
traced directly to this cause. 

The primary remedy against this evil result | 
is to have the stove lined internally with brick 
or some substance other than cast iron, and to 
have the upper part made of sheet-iron, so that 
the gases may not pass through the cylinder of 
the stove, but be carried off directly into the 
chimney. If, however, a cast-iron cylinder is 
necessary, then it should be completely encir- 
cled by sheet-iron, with an air-chamber between, 
and some arrangement by which the air in that 
space may be passed into the flue, and not escape 
into the room. 


TRANSMISSION OF CARBUNCLE, Ero., BY FLIES. 

It has been a popular opinion that certain dis- 
eases, such as carbuncle and its allies, may be | 
transmitted from one animal to another, or from 
animals to man, by means of flies lighting upon 
the diseased spot, and thence passing to a healthy 
subject. Although this has scarcely been cred- 
ited by most persons, it has been proved, by di- 


rect experiment during the Jast summer, to be not | 


simply possible, but an actual fact. This is not 
done by the ordinary blow or meat fly, but by 
the common house-fly, which, after coming in 
contact with a sore, and thence passing to a 
healthy animal, imparts the infection to the 
latter. 


EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


A recent German writer, in discussing the gen- 
eral theory of fires, and the best method of pre- 
venting and extinguishing them, mentions vari- 
ous mineral substances which may be mixed with 
the water employed, to give to it much greater 
efficiency. Chief among these, in his opinion, 
is common salt; and he maintains, as the result 
of actual experiment, that one part of water con- 
taining salt will have more effect than four with- 
out it. 


Chitor’s Drientific Record. 


| line solution is less readily vaporized than pure 


water, and that it is not so easily decomposed into 
its constituent elements of oxygen and hydrogen, 
which, of course, tend to reunite, and produce a 
still greater intensity of combustion. He thinks 
that the salt itself also, falling on hot coals, is 
decomposed, its sodium combining with the oxy- 
gen of the water; but that the hydrogen of the 
water unites with the chlorine of the salt, and 
forms a completely incombustible gas, which 
has a very favorable effect in deadening the 
flame, and aiding in extinguishing the fire. 

There is no danger of injury to the fire appa- 
ratus attendant upon the use of salt-water, pro- 
vided it be subsequently flushed with fresh-wa- 
ter from the hydrant. Our author advises that 
a supply of rock-salt be kept in bags in every 
engine-house, and, as scon as a fire breaks out, 
that the solution be made. It is not necessary 
to have such a solution saturated, as a large per- 
centage of water may be added without material- 
ly affecting the efficiency of the mixture. 

An important preventive of fire is suggested in 
the coating of the beams and timbers of newly- 
built houses with soluble glass, applying this in 
several successive coats of a rather dilute solu- 
tion, to be followed by a final application of a 
mixture of soluble glass and cement. Wood 
treated in this way may be exposed quite close to 
burning matters without actually taking fire. 


FRENCH METHOD OF PREPARING HAMS. 


Among the novelties, to the European public 
at least, exhibited during the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, and one which took a prize for excel- 
lence of result, was what was considered as an 
improved method of curing hams. This con- 
sists essentially in the injection of the pickle into 
the meat by means of hydrostatic pressure, a 
reservoir of the liquid being kept in an upper 
story, with a strong rubber tube passing down- 
ward, about twenty feet below, and terminating 
in a pointed metallic nozzle, the passage of the 
liquid through which is controlled by a stop- 
cock. 

The point of this nozzle is to be inserted into 
the ham, and the cock opened, when the press- 
ure from above quickly forces the solution through- 
out the ham, causing it to expand very material- 
ly, and to take up a sufficient quantity of pickle in 
a very short time. This appears to be the prin- 
cipal point of novelty. The general excellence 
of the hams exhibited, however, resulted from 
the great care used in the preparation of the pickle 
(which must always be of the same density of so- 
lution), the injection of a definite amount of the 
pickle for each pound of meat, and the allowing 
the hams to soak for a few days after injection 
in a solution of the same degree of strength as 
that previously used. 

The hams are to be hung up in an upper room of 
the building, and exposed to the smoke and hot 
air from two chimneys, the hearths of which are 
in the lower story, and on which dry oak wood is 
allowed to burn and smoulder. - A thermometer 
regulates the temperature of the upper room; 
and the combination of the dry air with the 
smoke is considered to be a matter of prime im- 
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The process of salting fresh meat by means of | 
hydrostatic pressure, as most of our readers are | 


aware, is well known in this country, and is em- | 


ployed in various establishments, chiefly i and 
near the larger cities. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRESERVING FRUITS. 

A substance called preserving-powder has been 
patented in this country within a few years, and 
used in preserving fruits. It consists essentially 
of sulphite of lime, which, inert in itself, com- | 
bines readily with the oxygen developed in fer- | 
mentation, and is converted into sulphate of | 
lime; and this in a small quantity does not seem | 
to exert any injurious effect upon the animal | 
economy. 

Another somewhat similar suggestion, made | 
by a German chemist, promises to be of value | 
in the same connection. This is not intended 
so much to prevent fermentation as to reduce | 
the amount of sugar required in preserving. It 
consists in adding aqua ammonia to the juice, | 
which, by its alkaline nature, neutralizes an ap- 
preciable quantity of the free acid, and thereby 
renders less sugar necessary. The amount of 
ammonia required is easily determined by the 
disappearance of the sour taste of the juice ; and 
should there be an excess at any time, it can be 
readily antagonized by the addition of a small 
quantity of vinegar. Any other alkaline sub- 
stance than ammonia would produce a solid, 
permanent salt, which, if not injurious, would at 
any rate render the preparation more or less un- 
palatable. For preserving plums and gooseber- 
ries this process is said to be peculiarly well 
suited. 


IMMUNITY OF COPPERSMITHS AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 


The immunity from attacks of cholera enjoy- 
ed by workers in copper in the city of Paris has 
been shown to exist in London also; and it is 
supposed that a positive absorption of the metal 
into the system is the result of long-continued 
dealing with this metal. It is stated that work- 
ers in copper acquire green stains on the gums 
immediately above the teeth, exactly as work- 
ers in lead have a dark and blackish line in the 
same region. ‘The perspiration of workers in 
copper is also stated to be of a bluish-green col- 
or; and in cases of ulceration the pus is also 
greenish. 


ROCKET-HARPOON GUNS. 


The rocket-harpoon gun, for capturing and 
killing whales, invented some years ago by an 
American captain, is now used with great suc- 
cess in the Greenland and Iceland fisheries. By 
this apparatus a steady aim may be taken at the 
whale to be attacked ; and by pulling a trigger 
a harpoon is discharged with unerring precision 
into the body of the animal, the rocket bearing 
a shell, which explodes immediately on penetra- 
tion, causing death almost instantaneously. The 
harpoon may be sent to a distance of nearly a 
hundred feet—much further than an ordinary 
harpoon can be thrown by the arm of the stout- 
est whaleman. The rocket-harpoon has been 
used successfully in the capture of the sulphur- 
bottom whale, a species proverbially difficult to 
secure, as well as extremely dangerous when at- 





tacked at close quarters, so much so that very 


a en tee, 
few of even the most experienced whalers ever 
undertake to kill them. These whales gener 
ally require to be hauled up from the bottom aft- 
er being killed. 


RENDERING HARD WATER SOFT. 

In a late communication to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, the author recommends the 
use of oxalic acid for the purpose of neutralizing 
the lime in certain hard waters, which, by pre- 
cipitating the lime as an oxalate, renders the wa- 
ter perfectly soft, and as fit for use in washing as 
rain-water. ‘To this, however, the Secretary of 
the Academy, M. Dumas, responded that, in con- 
sequence of the varying proportion of bicarbonate 
of lime in the water, it would be difficult so to 
regulate the amount of oxalic acid as to prevent 
an excess remaining and acting as a poison; 
and he recommended instead of the acid, and as 
accomplishing the object more speedily, the use 
of milk of lime, which combines with the bicar- 
bonate of lime and the free carbonic acid, and pro- 
duces a precipitate of neutral carbonate. ‘This 
method has been employed with great success for 
mary years in certain manufactories at the sug- 
gestion of M. Dumas. 


CAUSE OF GOITRE. 


In a recent communication to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, by a Swiss physician, attention 
is called to the fact of the disappearance of goitre 
in certain districts formerly much troubled with 
this disease. Theauthor, in attempting to explain 
the cause of this improvement in the health of his 
country, endeavors, in the first place, to show that 
goitre could not have been produced by the pres- 
ence of sulphate of lime or other mineral ingre- 
dients in the waters, since their character in this 
respect is unchanged. In his.opinion the disease 
was caused by the habit of bending the neck con- 
tinuously for a long time in the process of lace- 
making, a position required for the purpose of 
following the design with the pins. Recently 
other branches of industry have replaced that of 
lace-making, such as embroidery, the manufac- 
ture of buttons, gloves, ete., none of which re- 
quire a constant bending of the neck. In addi- 
tional confirmation of his idea, he states that the 
disease was always confined almost entirely to fe- 
males, who alone were occupied in the manufac- 
ture of lace. 


EXTERNAL GILLS IN FISH. 


A fact of much interest to naturalists and phys- 
iologists has recently been announced in regard to 
the possession by certain fishes of the Nile, belong- 
ing to the genus Polypterus, of external organs 
of respiration, or gills, similar to those of certain 
batrachian reptiles of America and other parts 
of the world, such as the Sirens, Proteus, Axo- 
lotls, etc. ‘They differ from these, however, in 
having but one gill on each side instead of three, 
as in the larve of salamanders, They are found 
only in the young fish, although in one case they 
were detected in a specimen twenty inches in 
length. These external gills have heretofore 
been observed in sharks and rays, but not in 
any other true fish. 


TERTIARY FLORA OF GREENLAND. 


Those who are accustomed to think of Green- 
land as synonymous with the extremes of ice 
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and cold, will perhaps be somewhat surprised to 
learn that during a portion of the tertiary epoch 
it enjoyed a climate as mild as that of the south 
of France. ‘This statement is based on the re- 
sult of investigations upon certain fossil plants 
brenght from that country by Mr. Whymper, a 
celebrated Alpine explorer, who devoted his en- 
ergies in that line to Greenland two years ago, 
ua ith. however, but little practical result, owing to 
the roughness of the ice, and the impossibility of 
making an extended journey into the interior by 
means of dog-sleds, as he contemplated. 

The specimens collected by Mr. Whymper were 
obtained principally on the island of Disco, and 
upon the peninsula of Nowisook, situated in lat- 
itude 70°. The strata in which they were found 
were originally deposited along the edges of a 
fresh-water lake, which nourished large beds of 
peat, to which were added the accumulations of 
leaves, fruit, branches, etc., from the plants grow- 
ing on the shores. ‘The vegetation, in many re- 
spects, resembled that in certain parts of North 
America at the present day; and was character- 


ized by a great abundance of trees and shrubs, | 


no less than ninety-five species being already rec- 
ognized. Among these are several kinds of Se- 
quoia, the same genus as that to which the giant 
trees of California and the coast red-wood be- 
long; while beeches, chestnuts, two kinds of syc- 
amore, magnolias, and a walnut were found, 


scarcely to be distinguished from corresponding | 


plants of the present day. 
It is quite probable that at that period the cir- 
cumpolar regions were connected and elevated 


above the water, possessing a uniform climate, | 


with its accompanying fauna and flora. 
Collections of fossil plants, recently made in 


Spitzbergen, embrace a large percentage of the | 


Greenland species; while from the miocene de- 


posits of Cook’s Inlet, in Alaska, fourteen spe- | 


cies of trees and shrubs have already been found 
identical with those of Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen, and further investigations will doubtless 


greatly.add to the number. It may be men- | 


tioned, in this connection, that among the fossil 


plants of Spitzbergen of this period is a species | 


of cypress scarcely or not at all distinguishable 
from the common swamp cypress of the South- 
ern States. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION OF ALASKA, 


It is well known to most of our readers that 
an attempt was made in 1865, under the direc- 
tion of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
to establish a line of land-telegraph to connect 
the United States and Russia by way of Bering 
Straits; and that the enterprise would probably 


have been accomplished satisfactorily but for the | 


unexpected success of the Atlantic Cable, which 
rendered it improbable that so long a land line 
could be worked to advantage in competition 
with the sea route. 

To the liberality of this Company, however, 
and to that of the gentlemen in charge of the 
operations connected with the establishment of 
the line, we are indebted for much valuable in- 
formation in regard to the physical and natural 
history of the country to be traversed by the line ; 


and it is probable that the observations made by | 


the exploring parties sent out by the Company in 
regard to the resources of Russian America tend- 
ed materially to create a favorable impression on 
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| Congress as to its value, and led to its acquisition 


by the United States. Many extensive collections 
in natural history were made, as well as many 
important observations on the topography, me- 
teorology, and geology, principally under the di- 
rection of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. A report upon the ornithology of Alas- 
ka, by Messrs. Dall and Bannister, is now in 
the course of publication by the Academy of 
Sciences of Chicago, from which it appears 
that the list of North American birds has been 
increased by fifteen or twenty; a »ortion of 
them entirely new to science, others, previously 
| described, being stragglers from the adjacent 
shores of Asia. 


STORING OF ICE, 

Among the various methods of storing ice in 
| the winter for use in summer is a very simple 
one mentioned in an Austrian gazette, as prac- 

ticed quite commonly in that country. <A place 

is selected, protected toward the west and north, 
if possible, by a building, or even under the shade 
of thick trees, as it is from that quarter that the 

ice is most exposed to atmospheric influences. A 
| spot with porous soil is preferable; and if that 
| can not be had a platform is to be erected over a 
shallow pit, into which the melting water can 
drain. ‘The ice is to be piled up in the form of 
a large cone, layer by layer ; first constructing a 
circular wall of ice of about twenty feet in diam- 
| eter, to serve as the base of the cone. The inte- 
| rior of this circle is to be filled up to tie level 
| of the top of the ice-wall with ice broken into 
small pieces. This whole stratum is then to be 
| wet with water, and allowed to freeze into a solid 
|mass. A second circle is then constructed, a 
little smaller than the first, and the space with- 
in filled up with pieces of ice, and water poured 
on and allowed to freeze as before ; and this proc- 
| ess is repeated until a truncated cone’ of about 
| fifteen feet in height is erected. ‘The whole is 
| to be deluged again with water, and then covered 
with a stratum of straw, which is also to be wet 
and allowed to freeze, thus forming a stiff cover- 
ing. The entire cone is to be covered then, to 
| the depth of nine to fifteen inches, with a layer 
of sod or moss, of which a supply should be cut 
beforehand, ready to be put on. If the western 
| side is not protected, or only imperfectly, the 
| covering must be thicker in that quarter. In- 
stead of the moss or sod, finely chopped straw, 
| hacklings of flax, or stubble, may be used; but 
| care must be taken to prevent its being blown to 

pieces by the winds. ‘The covering must not be 

too thick, as it might ferment, and thereby in- 
| jure the ice by its heating. 
| It is well to heap up the earth around the base 
| to a height of three or four feet, as the melting* 
| generally takes place from the bottom and from 
| the western side. When using the ice it must 
| be taken from the top, and the opening filled up 
again with moss. It is well, perhaps, to have a 
roof of some kind of thatch or other material, so 
as to turn off the rain-water and direct it down 
the sides of the mass. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SUMAC. 
| A substitute for sumac in tanning has recently 
| been discovered in au American plant, known as 
| Spireea tomentosa, or meadow-sweet, and which 
| has been found to be so rich in tannin as to pos- 
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sess a very great economical value. The plant 
is extremely abundant in many parts of the 
country, growing in damp meadows, where it 
can be gathered in large quantities in a wild 
state, and it could be easily cultivated so as to 
produce a supply for this purpose. 


ANTIDOTE TO ARSENIC POISONING. 

A German pharmaceutist takes strong ground 
against depending upon the hydrated oxyd of 
iron-as an antidote for arsenic, especially in view 
of the fact that it requires to be perfectly fresh 
to be at all effective; and that under certain cir- 
cumstances it fails, even then, of success. He 
recommends instead the use of the soluble sac- 
charate of iron, as being easily made, equally po- 
tent, and retaining its virtues for a long period 
of time. 

THE HOUSE-FLY. 

How many of our readers are familiar with the 
early history of the common house-fly, an insect 
that makes its appearance in early spring in 
countless swarms, coming from some unknown 
locality, and disappearing almost as mysterious- 
ly? ‘There are few insects at once so familiar to 
all, and yet the natural history of which is so little 
understood ; and it may not be amiss, therefore, 
to recount a few facts which have been ascertained 
in regard to it. 

The order of Diptera, to which our fly belongs, 
is one of great extent, and its members, in their 
different forms, include many of the greatest 
pests in existence, both to man and animals. 
‘The mosquito, the gnat, the biting-fly, and the 
horse-fly, the tsetze, zimb, and other species, are 


well-known illustrations of this statement, many 
of them being armed with lancets and other 
forms of aggressive weapons, by means of which 
they become a source of torment. ‘The house-fly, 
however, although provided with a somewhat 
similar apparatus, does not use it commonly so | 


as to draw blood, its offensiveness consisting 
principally in the pertinacity with which it in- 
sists upon crawling over the skin or in infesting 
articles of food. 

The eggs of the house-fly are laid in decaying 
vegetable matter, such as dead leaves, and espe- 
cially in the manure of stables, about seventy 
or eighty being the usual nuinber. These soon 
hatch, and the larva grows rapidly, feeding upon 
the substances found near it. After a short time 
the outer skin hardens, and becomes brown and 
tough, forming a case shaped like a little barrel 
divided into rings. The transformation of the 
larva is quickly made, and the animal is soon 
ready to emerge as a perfect insect. 

The common blow-tfly is another species of this 


=e, - 
opposite direction, or with the head downward 
thus affording a ready means of distinguishing 
them. 

The house-fly, both as grub and perfect insect 
furnishes food to a great variety of other animals. 
but the destruction of the adult is largely due t4 
the growth of a parasitic fungus which attacks it, 
and, developing rapidly in its interior, soon ex. 
hausts its vitality. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


A method of photographic printing, in some 
respects said to be equal to that of Albert, and 
more manageable, has recently been announced 
by Obernetter, of Munich. It consists in coat- 
ing a glass plate with a solution of gelatine, al- 
bumen, sugar, and bichromate of potash; dry- 
ing it, exposing it under a negative, and dusting 
the plate with fine zinc dust, as in photographing 
on porcelain. The plate is then heated to about 
300° Fahr., or else exposed to the light until the 
coating is rendered entirely insoluble. Before 
printing, this plate is to be submitted to the action 
of dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, which, in 
the places covered by the zine dust, renders the 
chrome-gelatine layer more or less sensitive to wa- 
ter, on account of the nascent hydrogen evolved, 
while elsewhere, or where no zinc adheres, the 
coating will take up fatty colors. The printing 
is conducted as on an ordinary lithographic stone. 

The advantages claimed for this method are, 
that the plates are much more durable, the coat- 
ing does not become crushed or flattened down, 
as in other processes, and the plate can be used 
over and over again, even at considerable inter- 
vals of time. 


ARTIFICIAL MANUFACTURE OF ICE. 

The construction of apparatus for the artificial 
manufacture of ice has been prosecuted within 
the last few years with a great deal of activity , 
}and it is by no means improbable that, sooner 
| or later, it will be found cheaper and more 
convenient to obtain this almost necessary of 
| life by making it as wanted, rather than by at- 
| tempting to store it in large quantities during 
| Winter for subsequent use. Various arrange- 
| ments have been adopted for accomplishing the 
| object, both in America and Europe, among 
| which the evaporation of ammonia is perhaps 
| most frequently used. A German machine on 
| this principle has been constructed to manufac- 


: 
| ture a thousand pounds of ice per hour, with the 





| sid of three men and an engine of three-horse 
| power. 


A special apparatus of this kind, in which no 


| ammonia or other chemical substance is employ- 


order, which lays its eggs in decaying flesh, and | ed, is applied to the cooling of the air in public 
‘which sometimes hatch before leaving the body buildings and dwelling-houses during the hot 
of the parent, and in any event very soon become | weather of summer. One of these machines, 
developed into the larve. ‘These form the well- | adapted to the production of 200 pounds of ice 
known maggots, which are the annoyance of | per hour, will furnish in the same time 30,000 
housekeepers in hot weather. | cubic feet of air, cooled down to a temperature 
A fly very similar to the house-fly in general | of 23° Fahr. 
appearance, but with the wings diverging more 
widely when in a state of rest, is provided with a 
very powerful lancet, by means of which blood 
may be drawn in an instant after settling upon} The Abbé Moigno, in his Scientific Journal, 
the body of an animal. It is a curious fact that | invites all professors in universities and colleges, 
this species, like the mosquito, in alighting upon | and all members of academies of science, to pre- 
an upright surface, uniformly rests with its head | sent their tribute of adhesion and of obedience to 
upward, the true house-fly occupying a precisely | the Gicumenical Council of the Vatican, by sign- 


SCIENTIFIC FEALTY TO THE CECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 
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ing their name and address on a blank which he | 
incloses for the purpose, and mentioning the sum 
of money which each proposes to give. The 
amount of the donation seems of comparatively 
little account, a few centimes being considered 
equally acceptable with a larger sum, the object 
being simply to secure an expression of allegiance 
on the part of learned men to the Council now 


in session. 
NEXT TRANSITS OF VENTS. 

Considerable interest is manifested among as- 
tronomers in reference to the approaching transits 
of Venus, which will take place in 1874 and in | 
1882. The stations of the French philosophers | 
for 1874 are already named as being Oaliu, in | 
the Sandwich Islands ; Kerguelen, in the Indian 
Ocean; Rodriguez, near the Mauritius; Auck- 
land, in New Zealand; and Alexandria. 
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COLOSSAL ELEPHANT. 

A recent writer in the Field newspaper gives 
the dimensions of an old Indian elephant, which 
could scarcely have been much inferior in size to 
a mastodon. According to his account the an- 
imal measured eleven feet and three-quarters in 
height at the shoulders; twenty-five feet and five 
inches from the tip of the trunk to the end of the 
tail. The distance from the tip of the trunk to 
the eye was seven feet; from the eye to the tail 
nearly thirteen and a half feet; and the tail was 
four and a half feet in length. ‘The tusks were 
five feet two inches long. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MOUNTAIN 

CLIMBING, 

A recent writer gives the results of some in- 
teresting experiments made upon himself while 
ascending Mont Blanc, provided with apparatus 


| of extreme nicety for measuring the rapidity of 


ARTIFICIAL ALIZARINE. 

Among other contributions of organic chem- 
istry to the arts is the discovery that alizarine, 
the coloring matter of madder, and the active 
principle of the ‘Turkey-red dye, can be prepared 
artificially. ‘The substance from which it is usu- | 
ally obtained is one of the hydrocarbons, called 
anthracen. ‘This is distilled from asphaltum by 
the aid of superheated steam, and the raw prod- 
uct purified by sublimation. The anthracen is 


quinon, by gently heating it with twice its weight 
of nitric acid, and washing the product with wa- 
ter. This last substance is then dissolved at a 
moderate heat in sulphuric acid; and by the ad- 


alizarine and purpurine, are obtained. 

A red dye has lately been obtained from an- 
thracen, which, it is said, is superior to the aliza- 
rine derived directly from madder. 

REMEDY FOR RINDERPEST. 

A Russian remedy for the rinderpest, which, 
it is stated, has been used with complete success 
upon a large number of cattle, consists in taking 
the skin of an animal that has died with this dis- 
ease, and after wrapping 120 pounds of salt in it, 
placing it for a whole night before a large fire. 
The salt thus medicated is to be administered to 
healthy cattle, which are inoculated with the dis- 
ease in a mild form, from which they recover in 
about twenty-four hours, and afterward become 
entirely proof against the infection. 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


Among other proofs of the existence of man 
at a very remote period of time may be men- 
tioned the discovery of the skeleton of a Hali- 
therium, a fossil cetacean, with incisions made 
by human hands in the bone while still in a 
fresh condition. Specimens of these bones are 
preserved in the French Ethnological Museum 
of St. Germain. 

Worked bones of the fossil rhinoceros and of 
the mammoth have already been brought to the 
notice of the scientifie world; and the discovery 
of carvings of bones of the reindeer in the caves 
of the Dordogne, and belonging to a decidedly 
later period, is well established. Specimens of 
these carved reindeer banes may be seen in the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and in that of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


. 7 . | 
dition of nitrate of mercury, the two substances, 
| ty-four per minute, as at the lower levels, in- 





the circulation, the intensity of respiration, and 
the temperature of the blood. He found that, 
up to a height of about 3500 feet, but little effect 
was produced ; beyond that, however, a percep- 
tible change took place in the animal phenome- 
na. According to our author, the effect upon 
the respiration was slight up to about 10,000 
feet, especially upon those who know how to 
walk up high mountains; namely, with the head 


lowered, to diminish the orifice of the respirato- 
converted into another substance, called anthra- | 


ry channels; the air permitted to pass through 
the nose only, and the mouth kept shut, and 
holding in it some small object, like a small stone 
or nut, to increase the secretion of the saliva. 
Beyond 10,000 feet, however, the number of res- 
piratory movements, which had been about twen- 


creased to thirty-six per minute, and the breath- 
ing became short and troubled. 
| It was ascertained by these experiments that 
| the quantity of air taken in and exhaled with 
| iner sasing altitude was much less than in the 
plains, and that but little oxygen seemed to come 
in contact with the blood. During the ascent, 
although very slow and gradual, the circulation 
| became much accelerated ; so that, while at the 
lower level the motion of the pulse of the exper- 
| imenter averaged sixty-four beats per minute, it 
rose continually, until, in ascending the last slope, 
| near the top of the mountain, it was one hun- 
dred and sixty per minute, and even more. The 
| blood seemed to pass with great rapidity through 
the lungs, involving an imperfect oxygenation in 
| addition to that resulting from the greater rarity 
| of the atmosphere. At the summit the veins of 
the arms and head swelled, and paleness and 
painful sleepiness ensued ; even after a period of 
complete rest the pulse remained at from ninety 
to a hundred. The internal temperature was 
shown to vary very considerably, the animal heat 
falling from the usual average to about 89°—a 
truly enormous reduction. After remaining sta- 
tionary for a few moments, however, the temper- 
ature rose nearly to its usual maximum. It was 
found that during the process of digestion this 
reduction of temperature did not take place; 
which explains the philosophy of the practice, 
among the guides in the Swiss mountains, of 
eating something every hour or two. This de- 
cr se in temperature is supposed to arise from 
the conversion of the heat into mechanical force, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, is contin- 
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ually replaced. On the mountains, however, 
and especially on steep, snowy slopes, a greater 
amount of heat is required for transformation | 
into mechanical force than the system can sup- 
ply; whence arises the cooling of the body and | 
the necessity for frequent halts, in order to re-| principally of hydrogen, yet it is probable tha; 
store the proper degree of warmth. ‘The rapidi- | | other substances are present. ‘The flame is main. 
ty of the circulation is also supposed to be one } tained to be not in a state of combustion, but of 
of the causes of this reduced temperature, as the | incandescence. 

blood is not allowed a sufficient length of time | 


The theory of the solar spots does not seem to 
for combination with the oxygen of the air in the | have been materially modified by the Americay 
lungs. 


observations—whether they are caused by an up- 

ward rush of gas breaking through the photo- 
sphere, or are the luminous envelope of the sun, 
revealing the surface beneath; or whether the 

rush is downward toward the surface of the sun 
from the higher atmosphere. 

In regard to the source of the light and hea: 
of the sun there has been an infinite number of 
suggestions ;,but many among the most accom- 
plished philosophers are of the opinion that the 
phenomena can only be explained on the sup- 
position that this is to be found in the contin. 
ued impact of meteoric matter attracted from the 
surrounding space to the surface of the luminary. 








| coronal light seems not to be polarized, and con 
| sequently is not reflected light from the atmos. 


phere around the sun. He therefore supposes 
it may be a permanent solar aurora. As to the 
red flames, while it is possible that they consis; 


COST OF LIVE ANIMALS. 


The Zoological Society of London has lately 
published a list of prices at which certain dupli- 
cate animals in its menagerie will be sold. From 
this we learn that an eland can be had for $250, 
a Virginia deer for $35, a raccoon for $7, a 
hyena for $100, and other quadrupeds in pro- 
portion. The birds are held at higher rates. 
Thus, a barred-tailed pheasant will cost $150; 
a peacock pheasant, $250; and a tragopan pheas- 
ant, $400. Our own summer duck is valued at 
$10, while the mandarin duck costs $20. The 
cheapest bird in the list is the white-headed pig- 
eon, a well-known Florida species, which can be 


QUICKSILVER IN BORNEO. 
had at $7 50. 


A very rich mine of quicksilver has recently 
been discovered in Borneo, being nearly pure 
sulphide of mercury, and yielding from 70 to 80 
per cent. of the metal. 


PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 


A patent has recently been granted for a meth- 
od of preserving animal substances with bisul- 
phite of lime and magnesia, substances already 
successfully used in the preparation of lemon 
juice for long voyages. For preserving meats on 
a large scale a hot solution of these salts, with | a concentrated warm solution of permanganate 
the addition of ten per cent. of common salt, is to | of potassa. The effect is different on different 
be injected into the blood-vessels before the car- | kinds of timber, some becoming stained very 
cass becomes fixed. The viscera are then to be | rapidly, others requiring more time for this re- 
removed, and the inside wet‘with the solution. | sult. The permanganate is decomposed by 
Fish may be prepared in the same way by clean- | the woody fibre; brown peroxyd of manganese 
ing them, removing the viscera, and packing | is precipitated, which is afterward removed by 
them in barrels, and pickling with this mixture. | washing with water. The wood, when dry, may 
Fermented liquids are said to be much less likely | be varnished, and will be found to resemble very 
to become sour if kept in vessels that have been | closely the naturally dark woods. 
washed on the inside with the solution just de- 
scribed. 


IMITATING DARK WOODS. 


The appearance of walnut may be given to 
white woods by painting or sponging them with 


CARBOLIC ACID AND CHOLERA. 


A Paris journal contains a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Nicaragua, dvtailing the effect of 
In Belgium, furnace slag is n« \v utilized by al- | the use of carbolic acid as a preventive of disease 
lowing it to be run off into moulds along the sides | during the cholera epidemic in that country. 
of the furnace, in which it assumes the form of | ‘The superintendent of an extensive plantation, 
rectangular blocks of any desired size. When | employing several hundred persons, took the pre- 
cold the mass forms a compact, homogeneous | caution to water the corridors and interior of the 
slag, very much resembling porphyry, and equal, | buildings every day with a solution of the acid, 
for building and engineering purposes, to the 


and had the pleasure of finding, as the result, 
best natural stone that can be procured from the | that not a single member of his establishment 
quarry. 


died of the disease, although many fatal cases 
were constantly occurring in the neighborhood. 
An additional advantage was the disappearance 


FURNACE SLAG. 


APPLYING PAINT TO PLASTER CASTS, 


Porous plaster or stone may be rendered com- 
pact, and fitted to receive paint by applying a 
coating of a solution of one part albumen in five 
of acetic acid. The result is a fine, firm, adher- 
ent skin, upon which the paint may then be laid. 


























PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


The results of the observations of the Ameri- 
can astronomers upon the eclipse of August, 
1869, do not entirely bear out the conclusions 
based by our transatlantic brethren upon that of | 
1868. 
































of intermittent fever, as well as of fleas, bugs, 
and other vermin. It was also used with entire 
success in driving away ants, which are so 
troublesome as neighbors in tropical countries. 


PURIFICATION OF CAST IRON. 


We have to chronicle another method for the 
purification of cast iron previous to forging or 





conversion into steel. This consists in running 


| the molten metal into shallow pans of five or six 


inches in depth, lined with a paste composed of 


According to Professor Pickering, the nitrate of soda and soft hematite or other iron 
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ore. When the metal is poured into the pans a 
yjolent action takes place, and a large proportion 
of silica, together with some of the carbon, phos- 
phorus, and sulphur of the iron ore are carried 
off in the slag; so that when the slabs of metal 
‘sre worked in the puddling furnace the opera- 
tions are completed much more rapidly than 
with ordinary pig-metal, and the result is the 
production of a much superior quality of iron. 











SIZE OF METEORS. 


It is now well understood that visible meteors 
consist generally of small bodies circulating in 
space and becoming ignited when attracted with- 
in the limits of the earth’s atmosphere. It may 
surprise some, however, to be told that, in the 
opinion of the best meteorologists, the greater 
number of these bodies are so minute as probably 
scarcely to exceed a single ounce in weight, and 
that they consequently become entirely consumed 
@ before they can reach the surface of the earth, the | 
larger ones alone resisting the wasting process of 
combustion. 
















ALUMINUM BRONZE. 

Workers in metal do not seem to become 
weary in their praises of the virtues of alumi- 
num bronze, especially when composed of ten | 
per cent. of aluminum and ninety per cent. of | 
copper. Its color resembles eighteen-carat gold, | 
and it is capable of receiving a polish far superi- 
or in beauty to that of any gilding. This ten | 
per cent. bronze may be forged like iron or steel, 
either cold or hot, and becomes very compact 
under the action of the hammer. It can be | 
rolled into sheets, or drawn into wire or tubes 
of any diameter. Its specific gravity is about 
that of iron. It is acted upon by atmospheric | 
influences less than any metal or alloy, except 
gold, platinum, and aluminum. It is tougher 
than iron, very stiff and elastic ; and, in short, 
possesses a vast category of attributes of the 
highest value. 

It is now much used for watch movements, as 


















forks, cups, ete. 





INTERNATIONAL DISTRESS-FLAG. 

A proposed international signal of distress, 
recommended for the use of all nations, by one 
of the Congresses for the amelioration of the 
condition of the sick and wounded in war and 
battle, is to consist of a dark yellow fiag, bear- 
ing a red cross in the centre. 








CONTROL OF INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS OF 
THE BODY. 

Several curious facts have recently been pub- 
lished, based, it is said, on good authority, in 
reference to the power possessed by some indi- 
viduals of controlling the action of the heart and 
lungs, and entering at will into a state of cata- 
lepsy and apparent death ; remaining in that con- 
dition for a length of time, extending to days, 
weeks, and even months! The case of Colonel 
Townsend, who could check the beating of fis 
heart and pass into a condition of rigid cold- 










authenticated. Other instances 
among the Fakirs of India, respecting whom 
many accounts are on record. In one instance 
the Fakir was buried alive for six weeks, the 





well as for articles for the table—such as spoons, | 
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the expiration of that 
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resumed their functions. 
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a strict guard, and at 
time, restoratives hay- 
ng been applied to the body, the vital organs 
One devotee was bur- 
ed alive in a common grave under three or four 


feet of earth, disinterred after three days, and 
again restored to his usual condition. 


GLYCERINE A SOLVENT FOR CARBOLIC ACID. 


It is stated that carbolic acid for medical and 


| therapeutical purposes should be first dissolved 


in glycerine, in the proportion of one part to six ; 


it can then be diluted to any degree 
readily than when in its simple state. 


.uch more 
It forms, 


in its combination, a carbolate of glycerine, with- 
out having any of its properties interfered with ; 
while the compound has certain advantageous 
peculiarities and remedial virtues of its own. 


Among the applications of the mixture are its 


use for a gargle, a lotion, an injection, a disin- 
fectant, a cure for the toothache, ete. 


| both are killed. 
| that a weak solution of the carbolate will insure 


In many cases where carbolic acid is applied 
to plants for the destruction of parasitic insects 
For such a purpose it is stated 


the destruction of the latter without injury to the 
former. 
APOMECOMETER. 

An instrument, with the euphonious name of 
Apome cometer, has recently been invented for the 
quick and tolerably accurate measurement of 
heights. It is somewhat similar in its arrange- 
ment to the sextant, but possessing modifications 
peculiar to itself. 

USE OF SLATE IN RELIEF ENGRAVING. 

Blocks of slate, of suitable size, are recom- 
mended as a substitute for box-wood for engray- 
ing in relief. It is claimed that while these 
blocks, are very easily cut, they will furnish a 
hundred thousand good impressions without wear- 
ing. ‘They are not affected by oil nor water, do 


| not vary with the temperature, and never become 


warped, which is so serious a fault with box-wood 
in certain instances. 
MENTAL DIFFERENCE IN THE SEXES. 
Elaborate papers have recently been presented 
before the Anthropological Society of London 
upon the peculiarities, mental and moral, occa- 


| sioned by difference of sex; and on the real dif- 


| 


ference between the minds of men and women. 
We commend them to the consideration of such 
of our readers as are interested in the questions 
involved. 

SNAKE-BITES IN INDIA. 

We are accustomed to hear of an occasional 
death from the bite of a poisonous serpent in 
America, but we can scarcely realize the scourge 
which these reptiles constitute in India. Ina 
single district in that country, in 1867, no less 
than nine hundred and eighty-four persons lost 
their lives in this way. 


SUCKER-LIMBED BAT. 
Among interesting novelties in natural his- 





ness at will, is well known, and apparently well | 
are met with | 





tory is the discovery of a species of bat with 
sucker-like disks on the thumb of the wing and 
the hind toe, by means of which it can attach it- 
self firmly to a smooth surface, the apparatus 
being very much like that of the tree-frog. 














Chitar’s Wistorical Record. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 30th of December. 
The second session of the Forty-first Con- 
gress was ussembled on the 6th. Sixty-one Sen- 
ators and one hundred and eighty-two Repre- 
sentatives were present. 
THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

The President’s Message was received on the 
first day of the session. ‘The Message called at- 
tention to the full restoration of seven States to 
their places in the Union. The eighth, Georgia, 
while complying in all other respects with the 
requirements of Congress, had, in violation of 
its own constitution, unseated the colored mem- 
bers of its Legislature, and admitted some mem- 
bers who are disqualified by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.—The loss of our commerce, one 
of the results of the late rebellion, required more 
attention than it had received.—One evil grow- 
ing out of the rebellion—that of an irredeemable 
currency—demanded the earnest attention of 
Congress. A medium of exchange of fixed, un- 
varying value should be secured. ‘This implied 
a return to a specie basis, for whicl: no substi- 
tute could be devised. ‘It should be com- 
menced now and reached at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with a fair regard to the in- 
terests of the debtor class. Immediate resump- 
tion, if practicable, would not be desirable. It 
would compel the debtor class to pay beyond 
their contracts the premium on gold at the 
date of their purchase, and would bring bank- 


ruptey and ruin to thousands.”—The gradual 
payment of the public debt was recommended. 
** With a less burden of taxation than the citizen 
has endured for six years past” the entire debt | 
could be paid in ten years; but such a tax was 


not desirable. ‘The burden of interest ought to 
be reduced.—The renewal of the income tax, 
but at a reduced rate, was suggested; the tax 
to expire in three years.—Such legislation was 
recommended as would place the office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ‘‘upon a 
footing of dignity commensurate with its import- 
ance.” —Sympathy was expressed with the strug- 
gle of the Cubans for independence; but the 
contest had ‘‘at no time assumed the conditions 
which amount to a war in the sense of interna- 
tional law, or which would show the existence 
of a de facto political organization of the insur- 
gents sufficient to justify a recognition of bel- 
ligerency.” ‘The United States had no disposi- 
tion to interfere with the existing relations be- 
tween Spain and her colonial possessions on this 
continent, believing that in due time Spain and 
other European powers would find their interest 
in terminating those relations.—Attention was 
called to the project of an interoceanic canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien; authority had 
been asked of the United States of Colombia for 
a survey by our government.—Toward the close 
of the last Administration a convention had been 
signed at London for the settlement of all out- 
standing claims between Great Britain and the 
United States, which failed to receive the ratifi- 
cation of the Senate. ‘‘'The time and the cir- 
cumstances attending the negotiation of that 
treaty were unfavorable to its acceptance by the 


people of the United States, and its provisions 
were wholly inadequate for the settlement of the 
grave wrongs that had been sustained by this 
government as well as by its citizens. The jn- 
| juries resulting to the United States by reason 
| of the course adopted by Great Britain during 
our late civil war in the increased rates of insur- 
ance, in the diminution of exports and imports 
and other obstructions to domestic industry and 
| production, in its effect upon the foreign com- 
| merce of the country, in the decrease and trans- 
fer to Great Britain of our commercial marine, 
|in the prolongation of the war and the increased 
| cost, both in treasure and in lives, of its suppres- 
| sion, could not be adjusted and satisfied as ordi- 
nary commercial claims which continually arise 
| between commercial nations.” —The question of 
renewing a treaty for reciprocal trade between 
| the United States and the British Provinces on 
| this continent had not been favorably considered 
by the Administration. The advantages of such 
| a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British 
| producer.—Legislation was recommended to pro- 
| tect the rights of citizens of the United States, 
|as well as the dignity and sovereignty of the na- 
tion, against monopolies in ocean telegraphic 
cables, especial attention being called to the con- 
cession granted by the Emperor of the French 
|to a company which, organized under British 
laws, had laid a submarine cable between the 
shores of France and America—a concession 
| which excluded the capital and the citizens of 
| the United States from competition upon the 
| shores of France.—Attention was called to claims 
for the protection of the United States made by 
citizens of other countries who come to this for 
the sole purpose of becoming naturalized, and 
who then return home and pass as citizens of 
either country, according as their interests and 
their regard for personal safety dictate.—Invi- 
tations had been ‘‘ extended to th> cabinets of 
London, Paris, Florence, Berlin, Brussels, The 
Hague, Copenhagen, and Stockholm to empower 
their representatives at Washington to simulta- 
neously enter into negotiations and to conclude 
with the United States conventions identical in 
form making uniform regulations as to the con- 
struction of the parts of vessels to be devoted to 
the use of emigrant passengers, as to the quality 
and quantity of food, as to the medical treat- 
ment of the sick, and as to the rules to be ob- 
served during the voyage in order to secure ven- 
tilation, to promote health, to prevent intrusion, 
and to protect the females, and providing for the 
establishment of tribunals in the several coun- 
tries for enforcing such regulations by summary 
process. ”"—Legislation was advised ‘*to forever 
preclude the enslavement of the Chinese upon 
our soil under the name of coolies, and also pre- 
vent American vessels from engaging in the 
transportation of coolies to any country tolerating 
the system.”—The mission to China ought to be 
raised to one of the first-class. —The total repeal 
of the ‘Tenure-of-Office Acts was earnestly rec- 
ommended.—The policy which the Administra- 
tion adopted toward the Indians had been in ac- 
cordance with that adopted by the Society of 
Friends, and had been attended with satisfactory 
results. The management of a few Indian res- 











— 


ervations had been given to members of this so- | 


ciety, and the burden of selection of agents had 
been thrown upon the society itself. For super- 
jntendents and agents not on the reservations, 
officers of the army had been selected, because 
thus there was secured greater economy and a 
better prospect of peaceful reletions.—The abo- 
lition of the franking privilege was earnestly rec- 
ommended.—Attention was called to the inade- 
quate salaries of a number of the most important 
officers of the government, the justices of the 
Supreme Court being especially mentioned. 


THE DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


The Secretary of the Treasury reports the re- 
ceipts of the government, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1869, to be $370,943,747 ; and the 
expenditures, including interest, bounties, etc., 
321,490,597. The estimates for the ensuing 
year are more favorable to the government, and 
indicate a much larger decrease of the public 
debt. ‘The expense of the clerical force of the 


department has been reduced by a little over half | 


a million of dollars per annum. The decrease 
of the public debt, from March 1 to December 1, 
was $71,903,524. The surplus, arising from 
the excess of receipts over expenditures, had 
been applied from time to time to the purchase 
of Five-‘Twenty bonds—the purchase amounting, 
November 30, to $75,476,800. As a large part 
of the surplus was realized in coin, sales of gold 
had been made and the proceeds applied to the 
purchase of these bonds. <A portion of the pur- 
chased bonds, amounting to $28,044,800, had 
been designated as belonging to the Sinking 
Fund, as contemplated in the act of February 
25, 1862; the rest were held as a special fund, 
subject to the action of Congress. The Secre- 
tary recommends that these latter should also go 
to the Sinking Fund. The Secretary thinks the 
resumption of specie payments impossible until 
our exports are substantially equal to our im- 
ports. ‘*One of the most efficient means of 
strengthening the country in its financial rela- 
tions with other countries is the development of 
If the entire foreign 
trade of the country, both of exports and imports, 
were carried on in American ships, the earnings 
would not be less than $75,000,000 a year. At 
present the freights of the foreign trade in Amer- 
ican ships do not exceed $28,000,000.” The 
Secretary thinks that it is unwise to resume 
specie payments while from $700,000,000 to 
$00,000,000 of our bond are held in Europe, 
and to a considerable extent by persons who will 
dispose of them for speculative purposes when- 
ever the advance shall furnish a sufficient in- 
ducement, or whenever political or financial dis- 
turbances may create a demand for money for 
other purposes. 
Mr. Delano, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, reports the total receipts for the year end- 


ing June 30, 1869, exclusive of the direct tax | 


upon lands and the duty upon the circulation 


and deposits of national banks, as amounting to | 


$160,039,344 29. The receipts for the current 
year are estimated at $175,000,000. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports the 
total number of national banks organized up to 


October, 1869, as 1694; the number in active | 


operation, 1620. The amount of notes outstand- 
ing September 30 was $299,789,055, 
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The Postmaster-General reports that there are 
in the United States 27,106 postmasters. The 
money-order system has proved a success, the 
business having grown from $1,360,122, in 
1865, to $24,848,058, in 1869—the profit to 
the department in the latter year amounting to 
$65,553. The postal revenues for the year 
ending June 30 amounted to $18,344,510, and 
the expenditures to $23,698,131. The in- 
crease of revenues over the previous year was 
$2,051,909; of expenditures, $967,538. 

The Secretary of the Interior announces an 
increase of more than a hundred per cent. on 
last year’s cash receipts, and the disposition, by 
sale and pre-emption, of five and a half millions 
of acres of land; while less than 750,000 acres 
have been given away to railroad companies. 
The amount paid to pensioners was $28,422,884. 

The Secretary of War suggests a plan of mili- 
tary organization by which the army would be 
reduced from 52,434 men to 42,650. 


CONGRESS. 

On the first day of the session Hon. Lot M. 
Morrill took the prescribed oaths and became 
Senator from Maine, vice the Hon. W. P. Fes- 
senden, deceased. ‘The credentials of the Vir- 
ginia Senators—John F. Lewis for the long, 
| and John W. Johnson for the short term—were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The resignation of Senator Grimes, of Iowa, was 
received, and ordered to lie on the table. In 
the House the following new members were 
sworn in: S. S. Cox, of New York; George 
Brooks, of Massachusetts; H. C. Burchard, of 
Illinois; and W. H. Barnum, of Connecticut. 
The Alabama delegation was sworn in on the 7th, 

Among the bills, resolutions, and other busi- 
ness laid before Congress were the following 
matters: 

In the Senate, a petition, signed by 30,000 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to 
accord belligerent rights to Cuba, and to ree- 
ognize her independence; a bill, by Senator 
Drake, to prevent any court created by Con- 
gress to pronounce invalid any act of the latter, 
and to preclude the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court from confirming any such judg- 
ment; a bill, by Senator Sumner, abolishing the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
proceedings commenced by the writ of habeas 
corpus ; a bill to provide for the reconstruction 
of Georgia; a resolution to remove all disabili- 
ties from citizens of the late rebel States after 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment; a 
bill to amend the banking law, and to promote 
the resumption of specie payments; a bill to re- 
lieve members of Congress from importunity, 
and to preserve the independence of the depart- 
ments of the government; a resolution of in- 
quiry into the fluctuations of the New York gold 
market, September 21-26; a bill to punish elec- 
tion frauds; a bill for the transfer of the Phila- 
| delphia Navy-yard to League Island; a resolu- 
tion of inquiry into the propriety of reducing the 
expenses of the obsequies of members of Con- 
gress; a resolution of inquiry into the conditions 
on which the French (so called), Atlantic Cable 
Company holds the concession of the French 
government; a petition, signed by 72,000 citi- 
| zens of New York, praying that belligerent rights 
| and the recognition of independence be accorded 
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to Cuba; a bill authorizing the additional issue of | 


legal-tender notes to the amount of $44,000,000 ; 
a resclution to prevent the departure of the Span- 
ish gun-boat fleet; a bill to regulate telegraphic 
communication between the United States and for- 
eign nations; a bill to reform the Civil Service. 
In the House, a bill providing for the taking 
of the Ninth Census, to fix the number of mem- 
bers of the House, and to provide for their future 
apportionment among the States; a joint resolu- 
tion declaring Virginia entitled to representation ; | 
a bill to repeal the Tenure-of-Office Act; a Dill 
to abolish the franking privilege ; a bill to repeal 
the duty on coffee, tea, salt, and writing and 
printing paper; a bill to establish a uniform 
system of naturalization; a bill to fund the 
public debt at a lower rate of interest; a bill to 
abolish duties on coal; a bill providing for the 
construction of a Niagara ship canal; a resolu- 
tion (adopted December 13) against renewing a 
treaty of reciprocity with the British Provinces ; 
a bill to tax the income from U. S. bonds; a res- 
olution of inquiry into the Avondale mine dis- 
aster ; a joint resolution (passed by both Houses) 
of tribute to the memory of George Peabody. 
Only a few of these measures were taken up 
by Congress. ‘The most important of these were 
Senators Drake’s and Trumbull’s judiciary bills ; 
the bill for the reconstruction of Georgia—pro- 
viding for the convening of the old Legislature, 
excluding such members as are ineligible under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, but none on ac- 
count of race or color, and empowering the Pres- 
ident to enforce the act, using the army and navy 
if necessary ; and the Ninth Census bill. A bill 
for the suppression of polygamy in Utah was 


| 


favorably reported back to the Senate by the 


committee to which it had been referred. The | 
Georgia bill was passed by both Houses and 
signed by the President. The old Legislature 
was to be convened January 10. A very sig- 
nificant vote was taken in the House, Decem- 
ber 16, giving the sense of that body as to re- 
pudiation. Mr. Mungen introduced the subject, 
by a speech in favor of repudiation. Mr. Gar=| 


| 


} 


ne 


A treaty has been made between the Uniteg 
States and San Domingo, by which the former 
takes possession of the bay and peninsula of Sam. 
ana for 50 years at an annual rental of $150,000 


jin coin, ‘The treaty has not yet been ratified by 


the Senate. 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, ex-Secretary of War 
died December 24. He had just been confirmed 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


EUROPE. 


General Prim recently stated in the Spanish 
Cortes that since the commencement of the Cy- 
ban insurrection fourteen vessels of war, includ- 
ing two iron-clads, had sailed for Cuba, trans- 
porting nearly 40,000 troops. 

M. Rochefort has been quite demonstrative in 
the French Corps Legislatif. On the 3d he de- 
manded that the National Guard be ordered to 
‘guard the hall of the Chamber in future for the 
protection of the members; on the 10th he 
|moved the impeachment of M. Forcade, the 
| Minister of the Interior; this motion being 
| followed by great excitement, in the midst of 
| which the Legislature adjourned.—A republic- 
an society has been discovered among the sol- 
| diers of the Paris garrison, and seventy-four of 
| the members have been arrested.—The Journal 

Officiel of December 28 announced the resigna- 
| tion of the French Ministry, and also contained 
a letter from the Emperor to M. Emile Ollivier, 
requesting the latter to organize a new Cabinet 
faithfully representing the legislative majority, 
and resolved to apply, in letter and in spirit, the 
Senatus Consultum of December 8.—The new 
session of the Corps Legislatif commenced on 
the 28th. M. Schneider was elected President. 
—The trial of Traupmann for the murder of the 
Kinck family was opened in Paris on the 28th. 

The CEcumenical Council was opened at Rome 
on the 8th by Pope Pius IX. His Holiness, at 
the head of a procession of 700 bishops, proceed- 
ed to the Council Hall, the galleries of which 
were filled by sovereigns, princes, and members 
of the corps diplomatique. ‘The Pope, in his al- 


field offered a resolution that any proposition to | locution to the bishops on the 9th, remarked that 
repudiate any portion of the public debt ‘‘is un- | the Church was stronger than Heaven even, and 
worthy the hono= and good name of the nation,” | had nothing to fear from ‘‘ false human science 
ete. The resolution was adopted, 128 to 1. and worldly impiety.” ‘The Council shortly aft- 
General Garfield, Chairman of the Congres- | er its opening was adjourned until after Epiphany. 
sional Census Committee, thinks that the taking | The Pope has issued a bull regulating the meth- 
of the next census can be completed by the Ist | od of procedure in the business of the Council. 
of July, 1870. If so, the new apportionment for | He has ordered committees to be appointed, to 
members of Congress will probably be made in| whom are to be referred all business, and who 
the foliowing December, to take effect with the | are to report resolutions. A cable telegram 
incoming of the Forty-second Congress, March | from Rome, December 28, reports that in ques- 
4, 1871. | tions thus far submitted to the committees no- 
Up to December 9, 1869, twenty-one States | thing has been said on the subject of infallibility. 
had ratified the Fifteenth Amendment. The | —Cardinal Pantini died in Rome on the 18th. 
ratification by Missouri and Kansas was defect- | 
ive, the pve 2 section being omitted by the for- CANADA. ; 
mer and modified by the latter. During the month of November the inhabit- 
Elections were held in Mississippi and Texas, | ants of Rupert's Land and the Northwest Terri- 
November 30, 1869. In the former State Gen- | tory rose in insurrection against the lawful au- 
eral Alcorn (Republican) was elected Governor | thorities instituted by the Dominion of Canada, 
by a large majority; in the latter the majority ‘This region has recently been transferred to the 
for Davis (Republican) is reported as 400, ex- | latter power by the Hudson Bay Company. Gov- 
cluding Milan and Navarro counties, in which | ernor M‘Dougal has been thus far unable to suc- 
new elections have been ordered. | cessfully oppose the rebellion. The rebel Pro- 
The Spanish gun-boats detained at New York | visional Government have issued a Declaration 
were, by executive order, released from the cus- | of Independence, and has gained possession of 
tody of the United States authorities December 10. | Fort Garry. 





Chitar’s 


HE evidence of tradition, in these modern | 

days of progressive civilization, printing- 
presses, public schools, libraries, and modes of 
registration, is assumed by the multitude gener- 
ally to be weaker than written and printed records 
of facts andevents. We ire apt to express sur- 
prise, with a leaning to skepticism, that truth 
should be traced to primeval periods through 
such a dark labyrinthian passage ; and yet there 
are more things in earth than are recorded by 
historians or dreamed of by philosophers. 

Human knowledge would be scanty confined 
to and derived from books alone. In the primi- 
tive sense of the word, we derive all from tradi- 
tion. The Church has its traditions; the State 
hasits traditions, as England has its Common Law 
and Constitution, less liable to change and alter- 
ation, perhaps, than one fortified with letters. 
The Stage has its traditions, not found in its 
‘* directions to the players’’—as Peter, in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” catching flies ; and Hamlet doffing 
his beaver at sight of the ghost—and both these 
practices are as old as Shakspeare’s time. 

We have the names and complete succession 
of the Roman consuls and of the victors at the 
Olympic games; while the city of New York, 
begun long after the discovery of printing, has 
not a perfect list of its schepens and aldermen. 
It may be that tradition kicked at some of the 
latter corporeity, and blotted them out forever. 

Consider how few may be the links in the 
great cable which connects the present with the 
past. 

For iilustration: A friend of the Drawer re- 
cently was enjoying the company and conversa- 
tion of the social and learned Culian C, Ver- 
planck, clarum et venerabile nomen, who related 
to him the following traditionary anecdotes : 

When Voltaire was m England, in the early 
part of the reign of George I., he was entertained 
at dinner by Pope, the poet. Mrs. Pope, the 
mother of the poet, Nathaniel Hooke, the writer 
of a Roman history, and other company, were 
present. The table-talk of Voltaire was so in- 
decorous, even in those days of license, that the 
mother left the table with disgust and indigna- 
tion, and Pope ordered Voltaire out of the room. 

This story was told by Mr. Hooke, who was 
present, to the grandfather of Mr. Verplanck, 
who told it to the gentleman who gives it to the 
Drawer. | 

Another case, related by Mr. V. at the same | 
sitting, and carrying us farther back in the chain 
of time, with the same few number of joints: 
One Englebert Haff was plowing his father’s field 
in Old England when he heard the news of the | 
decapitation of King Charles I., on the 30th Jan- | 
uary, 1649. He came to this country, was in| 
the service of the grandfather of Mr. V. and | 
lived to a great age. He related this cireum-| 
stance to the grandfather, who related it to his 
grandson, who told it to the same friend of the | 
Drawer. Haff became a member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Fishkill, and the commun- | 


| 


ion service of plate presented to the church in | 


memory of Haff is inscribed with his name. 


; a, 
‘* Lecrurrne in Pennsylvania, the other day,” | 
Writes the wittiest of American poets, ‘‘I heard 


Drawer. 


the following jeu de mot, the first publishing of 
which I give to the Drawer: 

***T beseech of thee not to go to this war,’ said 
a Quaker lady to her son, an accomplished phy- 
sician of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 

*** But I do not go to fight, mother; I am go- 
ing as a medical man, surely there is no harm 
in that.’ 

*** Well, well,’ replied the old lady, with a 
beaming look of love and loyalty in her eye, ‘ go, 
then, if it must be so; but if thee finds that thee 
kills more than thee cures, I advise thee to go 
straightway over to the rebels!’ ” 


THERE are in every community men who, by 
means indirect and underhanded, manage to ac- 
cumulate wealth, but who invariably accumulate 
with it the contempt and odium of the commu- 
nity. Such a man was Mr. P——, who long 
resided in Hoboken, but who finally, in the 
course of nature, yielded to the Great Destroyer. 
A legal gentleman, famous not only for remark- 


able forensic ability, but for a peculiar power of 


trenchant satire, was speaking of the defunct, 
and what a blessing it was, on the whole, that 
he had gone. Said he, ‘‘I don’t pretend to 
know how it was in /e// when this man died, but 
in Hoboken I know there was great rejoicing !” 


ALTHovGH the first recorded miracle in the 
New Testament was the converting of water into 
wine at a marriage ceremony, it is nevertheless 
not always safe to imbibe, even at a wedding, 
unless you know something of the vintage. Mis- 
takes will happen, as was the case not long since 
with the Rev. Dr. ——, of Newburyport, who 
was called down from his chamber to marry a 
couple. The hour was late, and the minister’s 
wife, who had retired for the night, did not rise 
to witness the ceremony, but gave her husband 
particular directions for the entertainment of the 
wedding guests. ‘* Don’t forget to pass the cake 
and wine, Doctor,” said she. ‘‘ The cake is in 
the corner cupboard, and you'll find the wine on 
the third right-hand shelf in the side-board.” 

The Doctor promised obedience, and, putting 


| on his garments, went down to perform the cer- 


emony. When he returned to his chamber, half 
an hour later, he found his wife sitting up in bed, 
with an anxious expression on her face. 

** Doctor,” she cried, ** did you give them any 
wine ?” 

‘*Certainly, my dear, just as you told me.” 

‘* Not from the decanter on the third shelf of 
the side-board ?” 

‘*'That is exactly where you directed me to 
find it, wife.” 

‘Dear! dear! Did they drink much of it?” 

‘* Why, yes, they emptied their glasses.” 

** What shall we do!—Doctor, I made a mis- 
take—it was ipecac wine you gave them. Oh, 
how sick they must be! Do, dear, put on your 
cloak and go right after them—they can’t have 
got far.” 

The minister found his bridalparty at the cor- 
ner of the next street. ‘* What made you drink 
the wine?” he asked. ‘*Couldn’t you tell by 
the taste that there was something wrong about 
it?” 
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The bridegroom answered, between his qualms, 
‘* She whispered to me that it tasted dretful queer, 
but I told her ‘twas because we was gettin’ mar- 
ried!” 


Our experience runs in this direction: When 
a woman sends to the village grocery for any par- 
ticular thing she wants that p. t., and nothing 
else. If she sends for tea she wants not turkey ; 
if for gin, certainly not for ginger. ‘To make it 
clearer: A lady in one of the villages of Balti- 
more County, Maryland, sent to her grocer an 


order for a certain article, which order (the orig- | 


inal is before us) reads as follows, verbatim : 


Mr. Turrie—this here thing has got two much hemp 
in it for mulasses and not quite enough for a cloes 
line, so I beg you will exchange it for a purer article 
and plase send me a bar of soap 5 cts hairpins 5 cts 
pins and the bill Your oblidged 

Susan Frnnerry. 


From Barkerville, British Columbia, where 
the Drawer seems to be a public comfort, we 
have the two following items, showing the de- 
gree of intelligence possessed by the average 
Chinaman who migrates thither from the Flowery 
Kingdom : 

‘**In the claim where I am at present work- 
ing,” writes our correspondent, ‘‘ are a number 


of Chinamen, who are employed as ‘ carmen,’ | 


and are equally divided into two ‘ shifts,’ one for 
the day, one for the night. Among those on the 
day shift is one whom we call ‘ Old Lock,’ who 
prides himself on being well posted, or, to use 
his own words, ‘ heap sabee.’ Gefting into con- 
versation with him one day, I spoke about the 
great men of his country, and among them men- 
tioned Confucius, asking him if he knew any 
thing ofhim. Unwilling to admit his ignorance, 
he replied, ‘Oh yes, me know him heap; me 
thinkee him run car on night shift!’” 


AyoturEr: ‘‘ OnGood-Friday last a Chinaman 


that the banks and shops were closed during the 
day, and desiring, as a new-comer, to post him- 
self on British laws and observances, entered the 
shop of his next-door neighbor, a worthy son of 
St. Crispin, for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion as to why the day was so kept. The shoe- 
maker, being of a religious turn of mind, grasped 
the opportunity to throw light on the benighted 
intellect of the Celestial, and entered into a de- 
tailed account of the crucifixion. After finish- 
ing the recital, he asked John what he thought 
of the wicked manner of the execution. John, 
who had been somewhat interested, and not a 
little excited, during the narrative, burst out with 
the exclamation, ‘Bah! too much foolee !—why 
no shootee ?’” 


Deacons are good mci. We have known 
deacons who got along as well with their wives, 
in the journey of life, as brokers or bankers— 
almost as comfortably as insurance men or pub- 
lishers. Now Deacon C , of H——, was a 
jgood man, but he had his peculiarities. The 
last sickness of his wife was somewhat prolonged, 
and at times heg attacks were so violent that the 
attendants thought each would be her last. The 
deacon, upon the recurrence of these attacks, was 
always called from his work; but after a few of 
them, he always assured her and those about her 








she was in no danger of dying. One day the 
deacon was busily at work when he was noti- 
fied that his wife was worse, and was dying 
“Oh no, she ain’t; she'll come out all right—no 
trouble,” he said. But the attendants insisted 
upon it that he should go in, and that his wif 
would not live more than a few minutes. So the 
deacon laid down the tools with which he was at 
work, and went to the room occupied by his wife 
and to her bedside. After looking at her for a 
few minutes, he turned to those present and ex- 
claimed : ‘* Well, there ; this looks more like it!” 
And so it proved—the deacon was never called 
again. 


WE have received from a correspondent at 
Phenix, Rhode Island, a copy of a poem of fifty 
lines, a few copies of which were printed for 
private circulation, composed by James W. Gor- 
ton on the death of his sister, Sally Green, wife 
of Varnum Green, who died July 21,1856. We 
haven’t room for the whole fifty, but segregate 
eight stanzas as a specimen. Here and there a 
slight irregularity in the measure may be detect- 
ed, but not enough to smash the *‘ idee” the author 
seeks to convey : 


| Since it was God's holy will my sister from this earth 


to take, 

I thought that I these lines would fill as she no lines 
herself can make; 

When I was parted from my friend it was a weeping 


day, 
And now through life’s uneven walk may God direct 
my way! 


‘Twas July last, the twenty-first, that Sally ceased to 


re, 
A lonesome day I thought it was, a lonesome day to 


me; 
When I was only ten years old with her I went to 


lve, 
And nearly 20 years had rolled when death did shake 
his sieve. 


She sought for aid, and sought in vain, 
Physicians could not cure her pain; 


| Her pains were those that can't be cured, 
who keeps a wash-house in Barkerville, noticing | 


No offiee had her life insured, 


The little fam'ly of three that used to dine around one 
board, 

Now — we must be, as long as we our treasures 
hoard ; 

"Twas Sally of the three that’s called from cares away, 

The fireside circle she did leave, her friends she lft at 
bay. 


My sister labored here through pain, 
In hopes a future rest to gain. 

To Jesus Christ her thoughts aspired; 
Soon breathed her last and then retired. 


My sister of the number eight 

Was called to leave this earthly state, 
And now the pangs of death are o'er, 
She rests from labors evermore. 


When Elder Lock was called to stand between the 
living and the dead, 

He kindly asked the Lord to aid and set home the truths 
he said; 

As you'll no more your friend behold until the judg- 
ment-day, 

Now trust in God, he kindly said, now trust and not 
delay. 


Varnum, now you are left on earth to mourn the loss 
of her that once you loved, 

Alas! your bosom-friend from you was torn, ‘twas 
wisely ordered from above, 

Then Elder Lock to you did say, the text to you that 
Sally read 

Would be the last she'd read to you, she'd read no 
more because she’s dead. 


In a general way*it may be said that there is 
not much mirth in a potato; nor has it, so far as 
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the Drawer has knowledge, been made the sub- 
ject of yerse excepting by Alexander Tait, the 
mad poet of Tarbolton, whose admiration of that 
esculent prompted the following rhythmic state- 
ment of facts : 
“Potatoes! thy name I'll no smother, 
I'll make thee to ring like a bell; 
Thou fed my father and mither, 
And I live u:,on thee mysel’. 


“T get taties to breakfast, wi’ butter, 


At dinner I eat them wi’ sap; 
I get taties wi’ sybos to supper, 
At night then I sleep like a tap.” 


A Dansvitte, New York, friend sends the 
following, which seems to specially commend it- 
self to our brethren the doctors: 

The friends of an old lady who died recently 
in this vicinity, wishing to send the remains to a 
distant town, to be interred by the side of her 
husband, and having been informed that the rail- 


road authorities sometimes objected to carry dead | 


bodies unless assured that there was no danger 
of infection, requested a certain influential indi- 
vidual of the neighborhood to write a certificate 
setting forth the cause of her death. He com- 
plied, as follows : 

“This is to certify that we, the subscribers, were 
acquainted with the deceased, ——- ———, and that 
she came to her death from no particular disease, but 
having had some time ago an attack of numb palsy, 
she gradually run down, and died at last, without t 
necessity of a physician!” Signed, etc., etc. 


Tue romance of the runaway darkey was quite 
played out after the peoples of the North and 
South had pecked their flints for the final shot. 
Once in a while, however, there comes a remi- 


President Lincoln sent Mr. Barnum an invitation 
to visit the White House, and bring his short 
friend. ‘The Cabinet happened to be there, and 
the President introduced the little mariner to 
|them. When Mr. Chase was introduced, as 
| Secretary of the Treasury, the Commodore re- 
| marked : 
| ‘*I suppose you are the gentleman who is 
| spending so much of Uncle Sam’s money ?” 
| ‘* No, indeed,” said Secretary Stanton, prompt- 
|ly; ‘**I am spending it.” 
| ‘ Well,” said the Commodore, ‘it is in a good 
cause, and I guess it will come out all right.” 
| Which made the Cabinet to smile. 
Mr. Lincoln then bent down his long, lank 
body, and taking Nutt by the hand, said: 
| **Commodore, permit me to give you a part- 
ing word of advice. When you are in command 
of your fleet, if you find yourself in danger of be- 
| ing taken prisoner, J advise you to wade ashore !” 
The Commodore, placing himself at the side 
| of the President, and gradually raising his eyes 
| up the whole length of Mr. Lincoln's very long 
legs, replied: ‘‘Z guess, Mr. President, you 
| could do that better than I could !” 


‘ 


Mr. Barnvm also gives a little specimen of 
punning between himself and his pastor, the Rev. 
| hn * . °° 
| Dr. E. H. Chapin. One day, dining together, 


he | Mr. B. was carving a chicken, which Mr, C. 
| pronounced a ‘‘ hen-ous offense.” 

** Having some difficulty with a tough wing,” 
| said Mr. B., ‘*‘ 1 exclaimed, ‘ How shall I get the 
| thing off, any how ?’ 

‘¢*Pullet,’ gravely answered the Doctor. 


} 
| *** Eggsactly,’ said I. 
| 


niscence which shows Sambo’s native humor, ‘*Then began what the Doctor called a ‘ battle 
and how irresistible was his hankering for the | of the spurs’—I trying to ‘ crow’ over the Doctor, 
‘boon of freedom.” Before the war there came | and he endeavoring to upset my ‘ cackleations ;’ 
into the bar-room of a hotel in Canada, near the | urging me meanwhile to ‘scratch away,’ until I 
frontier, a bright-looking negro, who was thus,| at last told him if he made another pun on that 
addressed by one of the eminent persons usually | ‘lay’ he would knock me off the roost. 

found in such resorts : | ‘**Oh, then,’ said the Doctor, finally feather- 

‘*T s’pose you're a runaway slave,” said one, | ing his nest, ‘Sha’n't I clear?’” 
looking sharply at the new-comer. 

Feeling that he was pretty well away from| Aw equally fowl pun of the Doctor’s was per- 
bondage, the darkey responded that he was. | petrated in cold blood, or rather very cold water, 

** Ah, indeed ; well, we’re glad of it: but you | down at Rockport, Massachusetts, where many 
don’t seem to look very poor—have good clothes | clergymen went for sea-bathing. One season the 
down South ?” | Doctor arrived a fortnight behind the rest, and 

‘* Certainly,” said the darkey, with some pride. | when they went down bathing together the ac- 
‘*Same clothes as my master.” | climated visitors pronounced the water to be 

‘But you got many a good thrashing, eh ?” | ‘‘ delightful,” ‘just right,” and so en. 

‘** Never had a whipping in my life.” ** But isn’t it cold ?” asked Dr. Chapin. 

‘** Never thrashed!” said another; ‘‘ well, but | **Oh no,” replied Starr King; ‘‘ you have 
you niggers don’t always get enough to eat, do | only to go down and up twice, and you are warm 
you ?” | enough.” 

‘* Always had enough, gemmen; never went| ‘‘ Ah, I see how it is,” said the Doctor, who 
hungry.” tried the experiment, and came up half frozen. 

“What!” said the interrogator, ‘‘ good | ‘‘ You are warm after down and up twice. Why, 
clothes, no punishment, plenty to eat. Now,” | that’s a pair o’ ducks !” 
said he, turning to the group, ‘‘ only think of it! | — 

—this fellow has left a position where he enjoys| Tue last instance of ‘‘ paying in kind” that 
all these privileges for an uncertainty.” comes to the Drawer is related by Dr. L——, 

‘*Gemmen,” said the darkey, ‘‘all I’se got to | who was called to the bedside of a young man, 
say respectin’ dem privileges is, dat if any wants | quite ill, but who, by following the doctor's di- 
to avail hisse’f of ‘em, de situation am still open !” | rections and good nursing, recovered. Calling 

|upon the good physician to thank him for his 

In Mr. P. T. Barnum’s recently published | kindness, he expressed regret that his extreme 
“Struggles and Triumphs; or, Forty Years’| poverty prevented any remuneration other than 
Recollections,” he mentions having been in Wash- | simple gratitude, ‘‘ unless,” continued he, ‘‘ you 
ington in the year 1862, with Commodore Nutt. | will take payment in my way.” 
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** What is your way ?” | Hon, Mike Walsh, poor fellow! who used to 

‘I am a musician by profession; I teach the | start for Washington with a single clean shirt. 
flute, and would like to give you some lessons.” | collar in his hat, which made up his entire chanoe 

‘Ah! you are a flute-player; have you got | oflinen. On reaching Willard’s the porter asked. 
your flute with you?” | ** Shall I carry your luggage to your room, Sir ?” 

The young man drew the instrument from his | To which the Hon. Michael, gracefully remoy- 
pocket. ing his hat, exhibited that solitary collar to the 

‘Sit down, young man,” said the Doctor, | darkey’s bewildered gaze, and politely replied, 
pointing to a chair, ‘‘and blow it out!” | ** Thank you, I can carry it myself!” 

The young man sat himself down and essayed| On another occasion, arriving at Jersey City 
atoot; but whether he blew out the total amount | from Washington, after going on board the ferry- 
of the bill at that sitting, or whether he became | boat, some one inquired of Mike, ‘‘Is your baz- 
short of wind, our informant saith not. But his | gage aboard ?” s 
disposition was laudable. at. 

| ** Where is it?” 

Sreakine of epitaphs, here is one written in| ‘‘ Well, here I stand—in the centre of it!” 
1626, which we find in the London ‘‘ Notes and | which was an accurate statement of fact. 
Queries,” of November 27, 1869. The gentle- | 
man furnishing it asks, ‘*Can any reader kindly! Tere is not, probably, in the land a human 
inform me of the name of the author, and in| being who has reached the mature age of sixteen 
what collection of r-ems it is to be found ?” who has not heard the proverb, ‘‘ The Gray Mare 
“Birth is a pain; life, labor, care, toil, thrall: is the Better Horse ;” and it is equally probable 

In old age strength fails; lastly, death ends all. | that not one in ten thousand, if one in a hundred 

Whilst long life lasts, let virtuous deeds be shown: | thousand, knows its origin. ‘The Drawer having 

Fruits of such trees are hardly thereby seen OF | read up on the gray mare question will proceed 


known : , ; , 
To have reward with lasting joys for ay, | to enlighten its readers: A gentleman of a cer- 
When Vicious actions fall to ends decay. } tain county in England having married a young 


Of wealth o’erplus, land, money, stock, or store, | Jady of beauty and fortune, found, not long after 


In life that will relieve aged, needy poor. 


Good deeds defer not till the funeral rites be past; 

In lifetime what's done is made more firm, sure, 
and fast; 

So ever after it shall be known and seen 


marriage, that she was of a high temper and al- 
| ways contending to be mistress of him and his 


| family. Having determined to part from her, 


he waited upon her father, explained how mat- 
ters stood, and agreed, if he would take her 
home again, that he would return every penny. 
The old gentleman asked him why he should be 
more disquieted at it than any other married man, 


That leaf and frait shall ever spring fresh and | 
green.” 


Tuts from Annapolis, where it appears in one 


of the papers published in that ancient city : 


“The ladies of our city held a meeting on | since it was the common case with them all. The 


Wednesday, the object being to raise money to| young man dissented. ‘‘Son,” said the father, 
replenish our dilapidated grave-yard, where rest | ‘‘ you are but little acquainted with the world if 
the bones and ashes of our departed dead. God!| you do not know that all women govern their 
bless the ladies, they are foremost in every thing |,husbands, though not by the same method ; how- 
that tends to good!” | ever, to end all disputes between us, I will put 
| what I have said upon this proof, if you are will- 

Passtne over the Orange and Alexandria) ing to try it. I have five horses in my stable; 
Railroad, a short time since, as the mail was | you shall harness these to a cart, in which I 
thrown off at one of the stations it was picked | shall place a basket containing a hundred eggs; 
up by a negro boy fifteen or sixteen years old, | and if, in passing through the county, and mak- 
who took it on his shoulder and started for the | ing a strict inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
post-office. After proceeding a short distance | my assertion, and leaving a horse at the house 
he was met by a gentleman followed by a dog. | of every man who is master of his family him- 
As the dog passed the darkey gave him a kick, | self, and one egg only where the wife governs, 


which the gentleman resented by seizing him by | 


the coat-collar and giving him a thorough shak- 
ing. As soon as the boy recovered from this 
process he turned upon the agitator and said, 
** Look-a-heah, massa, you'd better be keerful 
how you shakes dis chile, cos when you shakes 
me you shakes de whole United States—TJ carries 
de mail!” 


A RECENT writer in the London Saturday 
Review, in an article on ‘‘ Packing Up,” says, 
among other things, ‘‘ We once knew a somewhat 
eccentric fellow, eccentric, however, on this peint 
alone, who piqued himself on starting for his 
summer tour simply ‘as he stood.’ With a hat 
and an umbrella he would have cheerfully started 
for the Caucasus or Nova Zembla, if his whim 
took him there. He certainly did start with this 
somewhat meagre outfit for Moscow and the Ca- 
labrias.” 

Not unlike this eccentric traveler was the late 


you shall find your eggs gone before your horses, 
I hope that you will then think your own case not 
uncommon, but will be contented to go home and 
look upon your own wife as no worse than her 
|neighbors. If, on the other hand, your horses 
|are gone first, I will take my daughter home 
| again and you shall keep her fortune.” The 
proposal was accepted, and our young married 
friend set out with great eagerness to get rid, as 
he thought, of horses and wife. At the first 
house he came to a woman with a shrill, angry 
voice told her husband to go to the door. Of 
course, without further inquiry, he here left an 
egg. And so on, at a great number of houses, 
until his eggs were almost gone, when he arrived 
at the seat of a gentleman of position in the 
county. He knocked at the door; the master 
was not stirring; but the servant asked him to 
walk into the parlor, where his lady was. The 
lady politely asked him to be seated, and if his 





business was urgent she would wake her husband, 
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but had much rather not disturb him. ‘‘ Why, 
really, Madam,” said he, ** my business is only 
to ask a question which you can resolve as well | 
as he, if you will be ingenuous with me; you | 
may think it odd and impolite for a stranger to 
ask such a question; but a very considerable 
wager depends upon it. It is, Madam, my de- 
sire to be informed whe:her you gove rn your hus- 
band, or he rules over you.” ‘* Indeed, Sir,’ 

replied she, ‘*this question is somewhat odd; 
but as I think no one ought to be : shamed of | 
doing their duty, I shall make no scruple to say | 
that I am always proud to obey my husband in 
all things ; but if a woman’s own word is to be 
suspected in such a case let him answer for me, 
for here he comes.” ‘The gentleman entering, 
and after being made acquainted with the busi- 
ness, confirmed all his obedient wife had report- 
ed in her own favor, upon which he was request- 
ed to choose which horse in the team he liked 
best, and to accept of it as a favor. A black 
gelding struck the fancy of the gentleman most, 
but the lady desired he would choose the gray 
mare, which she thought would be very fit for 
her side-saddle; her husband gave substantial 
reasons why the black horse would be best, but 
madam persisted for the gray mare. ‘* What 

said she, ‘‘ and will you not take her then? But 
I say ypu shall, for T am sure the gray mare is 
much the better horse.” ** Well, my dear,” re- 
plied the husband, ‘‘if it must be so—” ‘* You 


| little volume appears to be unnoticed by bibliog- 


raphers, nor does the name of the author appear 
in any bibliographical work. ‘The Drawer is in 
monthly receipt of so ms any pleasant sayings of 


| the little folk, sent by fond mammas, that we are 


quite sure we shall give them a little pleasure in 
return by copying from Fitz-Harry the following 
exquisite lines, giving his description of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the first and last stanzas of the 
Virgin’s Lullaby to the infant Saviour : 
“Mild are her looks and winning, yet severe. 
Not courtly in her garb nor yet austere, 
Her lips drop wisdom. Every word so weigh'd 
That when she speaks, she speaks as one afraid 
Lest any them should passe which may not be 
Seasoned with grace and grac'd with modesty. 
Her thoughts so void of earth and earthly toyes, 
So wholly fixt upon celestial joyes, 
That even her mirth, her dreames, her very cares, 
Are more in heaven than other women's prayers. 
In all the tribes of Israel is there none 
Whom both the saints and angels joined in one 
To make <—— but she. A saint for grace, 
She seems to be an angel in her face. 
So pure without, so sanctified within, 
There is no room for folly, lesse for sin.” 
**Be still, my Babe, and take thy rest, 
Afflict not thus thy mother’s breast, 
Secure art thou from tyrant fell, 
And from the dreadfal powers of hell. 
rate do not crie, 
No foe is nigh, 
And God ‘looks on thee from on high, 
By, by, by, lullaby.’ 


Ir the public authorities of the State of Massa- 





must take an egg,” replied the gentleman carter 
‘‘and I must take all my horses back again, and 
endeavor to live happy with my wife.” 





Ir is some time since the Drawer has had a 
heart-touching love-letter, such as the following, 
sent to us by a lover of the beautiful in Buffalo: 


Burra.o 4 May 1869 
(Derest CAROLINE) 
Iam taken the chans in the mitle of the day to wright 
thees few lins to you, Dearest I want to see you as 
bad as I wand my suber this evening you may baliaf 
me allso I am very sary that I cann not came before 
next Sunday because I have bein tackin medicin ever 
sins jast mondy Dearest Caroline you petter balaef 
that it is very hard fare me to liave with out see your 
Dearest so I ask you to vergive mee, you must exgus 
the poor wrighting it was ton in bissy time 
the only true to you -*eTER Hovox, 


Wutte the Hon. J. D. Baldwin, M. C. from 
Massachusetts, was in Congress with the Hon. 


S. Cox, then of Ohio, and when there hap- | 


pened to be a ‘‘call of the House,” Mr. Cox 
moved, to save time in waiting for absentees, 
that Mr. Baldwin be allowed unanimous consent | 
to speak an hour on any subject agreeable to 
himself. Mr. Baldwin is a learned man, author 
of ** Pre-Historic Nations,” published by Harper 
and Brothers. He is, moreover, very tall and 
huge in bulk. Mr. Cox, per contra, is small. 
Thad Stevens was present. ‘The House was 
happy. Leave was given. Mr. Baldwin got 
up and proposed to yield his time to Mr. Cox. 
Thaddeus asked, ‘* And space too?” The Amer- 
ican Congress ‘* took,” and there was laughter. 





Tere was published in London, in 1647, a 
small volume of poems entitled ‘‘ The Promised 
Seed ; or, the History of the Incarnation, Birth, | 
and first Yeer’s Life of our most blessed Lord | 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. In way of an He-| 


roicall Poem. By Ph. Fitz-Harry, Gent.” This | 


chusetts could be brought to take the same lib- 
| eral and hy gienic view of the drink of the Teuton 
| that prevailed in the orthodox village of Batavia, 
| New York, some dozen years ago, it might soothe, 

as it were, the spunky feeling that now pervades 
the people of that commonwealth on the agitated 

| question of lager. In the year of grace 1858 
there dwelt in Batavia a publican named William 

Bender, and William appealed to the men of the 
| bailwick to imbibe his lager not only as a physi- 
| ological comforter, but on financial grounds ; for, 
| said he, in lyric form: 


“"Tis Lager Beer improves the health ; 
It makes the poor man feel his wealth; 
It warms the stomach through and through, 
And reg-u-lates the bowels, too.” 





Tue young lady who, in the last Number of 
the Drawer, expressed so much admiration of 
| the eloquence of the late Bishop Bascom, gives 
in the following incident an illustration of the 
truth of the proverb, ‘* Love is stronger than 
| death.” On a certain occasion she had an ap- 
pointment with a rural lover to go blackberry- 
ing. The ardent youth presented himself prompt- 
ly on time, and was accosted by the young lady's 
| father with, ** Good- morning, Sir! How are all 
over at neighbor Dodson's this morning?” ‘All 
well but grandmother,” he replied. ‘* She died 
last night; but Jim promised me to attend to the 
funeral, as I was going berrying to-day with Miss 
Bettie!” 


| ‘Terr are a few more little things reported in 
the proceedings of the Peter Cartwright Jubilee 
too good to be lost in the great stream of daily 
journalism, and therefore worthy to be preserved 
jin the pages of this Magazine, which, in its 
Drawer department, may be said to represent 
the current wit and mirthfulness of the time. 
Bishop Morris was unable to be present at the 
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and fancy connected with Brother Cartwright, of 
whom he had known since 1804. His personal 
acquaintance with him, however, commenced at 
a session of the Kentucky Conference held at 
Lexington in 1821. On being introduced, the 
following conversation took place : 

Cartwricur. ‘ You are not as old a man as 
I expected to see: your brother Edmund, of 
Christian County, is much older.” 

Morris. ‘‘It is not usual for brothers te be 
of the same age.” 

Cartwricut. ‘‘They come pretty near it 
when they are twins.” 


In Brother Cartwright’s address he alluded to 
the privations to which the pioneers of the West 
were subjected. There were no schools in that 
part of Kentucky where his father settled, and 
no mills within forty miles ; not a paper was pub- 
lished in allthat region. ‘‘ But being the only son 
of an old fighting soldier,” said he, ‘‘ my father 
determined, though he was poor, to make an ed- 
ucated man of me, but he missed it tremendously. 
{Laughter.] I had a good mother, thank God, 
a religious mother; and when it pleased God to 
give me her religion, it was not one of your tippy, 
Sashionable, silver-slippered kind of conversions, 
but it was a square, backwoods conversion.” 


BrorHer CARTWRIGHT gives an amusing ac- 
count of an incident connected with his earliest 
religions experience, showing that, unlike the 
practice of our time, the physician was called in 
to see what the trouble was. ‘This doctor was 
*‘an old Scotch infidel,” says Brother Cart- 
wright, ‘‘who resided in the neighborhood where 
my father lived, and when I got under very deep 
conviction my father sent for him to come and 
see what was the matter with me. ‘The old doc- 
tor told me to poke out my tongue, fumbled over 
my pulse, and pronounced the disease a determ- 
ination of blood to the head, or brain, and advised 
me to shave my head and have a large blister- 
plaster put on. Well, now, I got satisfaction out | 
of that old doctor. After God converted my | 
soul I was appointed to preach, but I did not 
know any thing under the heavens about preach- 
ing that I could preach, but they thought because 
I could halloo a littie that I could preach, and | 
when I came to open the services there was a 
young lady just before me that fell as if a rifle- 
ball had entered her body. Well, I had never | 
seen the like before; I did not know any thing | 
about it; and I frankly confess to you I did not | 
know what to do. The old Scotch doctor hus- 
tled up and felt her pulse, and if her teeth had | 
not been clenched he would have examined her 
tongue. He had a vial of hartshorn with him, 
and he rammed it to her nose as if she had been 
a blind horse, but that did not move her nerves. 
Well, I did not know what to do; the doctor 
was gray-headed, and I a poor ignorant boy, but 
I concluded that he must quit that, and I went 
up to him and said, ‘ Now don’t do that again ; 
the girl is crying for merey, and I want you to 
get down on your knees and pray for her.’ ‘I 
never prayed in my life,’ said he. ‘ Well,’ said 
I, ‘it is time you were at it.’ I had never prayed 
in public in my life, but I got down and did the 
best I could, end iust as I closed my prayer she | 


| 





Jubilee, but sent a letter full of pertinent fact | sprang up like a deer and ma 
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de for the doctor 
j}and he ran as if the devil was after him, when 
the idea struck me, and I called out, ‘ Doctoy 
don’t run, but just try the virtue of hartshorn Po 
| your nose.’ [Laughter.] He was like most oth. 
jer doctors ; he could prescribe very freely, byt 
| he could not undertake his own prescriptions,” 


Bisuov THomPson, in responding to the sen. 
| timent; ‘* The heroes of Methodism in the West,” 
| spoke very appropriately of the pioneer preacher 
| every where. But the pioneer preacher is now a 
|} man of the past. There is not much pioneering 
|to be done. ‘The locomotive has settled that. 
| Now and then, however, one of the old sort is 
heard of, as was the case recently where a cler- 
gyman in Vermont, supplying temporarily the 
pulpit of a church in need of a pastor, thus, in 
his opening prayer, gave voice to the wants of 
the people: ‘‘O Lord, send them a pastor; not 
an old man in his dotage, nor a young one in his 
goslinghood, but a new-style man, with all the 
| modern improvements !” 


SomeETIMEs, in the course of human events, it 
| becomes pleasant to enliven the tedium of legis- 
| lative proceedings by a little honest hilarity, It 
| came to pass that Colonel J——,, formerly editor 
|of the Age, a Democratié paper published at 
| Aagusta, Maine, while addressing the Legisla- 

ture, of which he was then a membe., in the in- 
| terest of the Kennebeck Railroad, a narrow- 
gauge line, which had few passengers and small 
| revenue, gave the Maine Central Road, which 
| had a wider gauge and larger business, the fol- 
| lowing sharp hit, under cover of the familiar 
lines of Watts: 


** Broad is the gauge that leads to death, 
And many ride together there; 
But Wisdom shows a narrow gauge, 
With here and there a passenger !” 


Our friends of the express companies have 
within the past year suffered to a considera- 
ble amount from robberies ; not, however, from 
the carelessn«:3 or stupidity of messengers, as 
was the case on one occasion when the business 
was in its infancy. A messenger named Topp, 
whose route was from Albany to New York, had 
charge of the express trunk containing the mon- 
ey-packages, etc., for bankers, merchants, etc., as 
well as the small paper parcels and packages sent 
loosely in the express car. On the trip in ques- 
tion he was intrusted, among other things, with 
two baskets of eggs, marked, ‘‘ With Care.” 
Arrived in New York, Topp straightway started 
to deliver the baskets, leaving the trunk on the 
boat. On returning he found the great trunk 
missing. The loss was promptly made known 
to his employers, and diligent search made for 
its recovery, the police being especially stimu- 
lated by a large reward. ‘The search, however, 
proved fruitless. ‘Topp, on being questioned as 
to why he had been so imprudent as to leave 
the trunk to deliver so unimportant a thing as 
a basket of eggs, calmly replied, ‘‘ Why that 
package was marked, ‘With Care;’ the trunk 
wasn't !” 

Mr. Fargo thought it was not an eggcellent 
joke, but nevertheless smiled faintly at the.ex- 
planation—and settled with the bankers. 
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